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both small octavo. 


5 
Any Gentleman possessing these pamph- 
lets, would confer a singular favour on Mr. 


Godwin by allowing him to examine them, 












Zero’s parcel was forwarded to him as 


Mr. Witmor of Coventry; An Encuisa 
Catuotic Caristian ; Continuation of the 


Crrro asks where he can fivd a key to 
the Characters in “ Chrysal, or the Adven- 
Memoirs of W. Huntincton, &c.in our next. 


Mercurius Verax; or, the Prisoner’s Pro- 
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Ws. Gopwn, who is on the point 
the nephews of Milton,” has suc- 


of printing “The Lives of Edward and John 


Philips 


’ 


or him to consult, with the exception 


of two pamphlets; 1. Montelion; a Pro- 














Mertettus, by a letter received too late 
for insertion, positively denies any know- 


ledge of Puitatrticus, or the letter with 


that signature. 





The Remarks of “M.D.” on “regulating phetical Almanack for the year 1660. 
»” 
Mr. 


would baye been taken into consideration 


the Practice of Surgeons and Apothe 
if the Carrtace had been parp. 


ceeded in procuring every t 


terial { 
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For SEPTEMBER, 1813. 





Mr. Urnsan, Sept. 9. 
bg Correspondent D. N. N. (p. 
124—126.) | am sorry to observe, 
has involved the question of the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Bible Society in what 
I studiously avoided, personal consi- 
derations. He says, “1 do not re- 
member that any other antagonist has 
compared the whole body of Dissen- 
ters to Heathens and Idolaters.” Nor 
have I so compared them. Withoat 
descending to particulars, or making 
any comparison whatsoever, which I 
purposely forbore to do, there was, 
as seemed to me, in the general cir- 
cumstances of the alleged cases, 
> —! of similarity for us to assure 
ourselves, that Zerubbabel and Ne- 
hemiah and the fathers of Israel 
would not have joined such an institu- 
tion as the Bible Society, and that 
the Apostles and first Christians 
Would indubitably have condemned it. 
Your Correspondent calls. those 
who offered to assist the Jews in re- 
building the Temple and City of Je- 
rusalem * the idolatrous and perse- 
cuting enemies of the Jewish Church ;” 
and the account probably is very true. 
But nothing of this sort is said ou the 
occasion, by Zerubbabel or Nehe- 
miah; asl said nothing of those to 
whom I alluded, further than to men- 
tion, in the beginning of my letter, 
some important truths, which ~~ 
rejected. But since your Correspond- 
ent has made the comparison for 
me, 1 see no reason to shrink from it. 


The pretended friends of the Jews 
were in fact “ idolatrous and perse- 
cuting enemiesof the Jewish Church.” 
The parallel, alas! is too exact. The 
Roman Catholicks,admissible into the 
Bible Society,and often at least friend- 
ly * to it, are idolaters, and precisely 
of the same description as the Sama- 
ritans of old: “ they fear the Loxp, 
and” also “ serve their own gods” 
(2 Kings, xvii. 33.) saints and angels, 
They have also often * persecuted ” 
Protestants, particularly those of the 
Church of England, with fire and 
sword. The Dissenters once over- 
turned that Church, and the State, of 
which it is an essential part. The 
Roman Catholics of the present day 
boast, that they are “ uuchanged and 
unchangeable ;” and | fear the Dis- 
senters are not much mended. 

Your Correspondent having thus 
extended the first example or “ com- 
parison,” by taking in what, though 
true, was not in the record, has pro- 
portionably narrowed the other, by 
restricting it to “ Hereticks;” where- 
as the alleged precepts of the Apostles 
go much lection, and bid us “ avoid 
them which cause divisions.” And 
this is applicable to all Dissenters, 
whether they may be Hereticks, or 
not; and the sin of schism, even if it 
is not coupled with heresy, is, in the 
Scriptural account, of no small mag- 
nitude. 

D. N. N. is pleased to say, “ it 
would have been more ingeouous to 












* A Roman Catholick, of one of the oldest families in the kingdom, was, 
according to the papers, one of the leading speakers at the formation of an 
auxiliary Bible Society some time ago. The author of an anonymous letter, of 
which an abstract was given in the Oxford Journal of July 3, 1813, abusing Mr. 
Coker, because he did not patronize the Bible Society, was, I presume, a real 
not a pretended Roman Catholick ; for the falsehoods contained in it have been so 
long exploded, that they are known to few at present, but to the adherents of the 
Church of Rome. That “ the opposers of the Bible Society,” as D. N. N. styles 
them, “ have been joyfully hailed by the Roman Catholicks as their friends,” is a fact 
of which J was not aware; but they can assume any shape, in order to carry on 
their designs; and if they sometimes decry, and sometimes recommend, the Bible 
Society, and sometimes join (as they have done) in petitioning for sectarian mis- 
sionaries in the East Indies, all this versatility and apparent inconsistency of con- 
duct is resolvable into one and the same principle, which they never lese sight of, 


that of spreading confusion among Protestants. 
have 





904 Bible Society. 


have used the word Dissenter instead 
of Socinian in the latter part of my 
letter ;” but he allows that my “ rea- 
soning applies” to the term which I 
used; and | trust none of your “ Rea- 
ders” will “ believe”’ | meant to in- 
sinuate, “ that all the Dissenters be- 
longing to the Bible Society are Soci- 
niavs,”’since, in the very passage where 
‘the term occurs, I expressly said, “I 
know no such person.” Your Cor- 
respondent, if he pleases, may sub- 
stitute Infidel instead of Socinian ; 
for such, I fear, may be found in the 
Bible Society. 1 have positive infor- 
mation, that in a distant county one 
who is at least an unbeliever is a lead- 
ing member and fiuent speaker in 
behalf of the Bible Society. Your 

ages afford evidence (p. 111.) of a 
Vite President of an auxiliary Bible 
Society, who has circulated Bibles 
with Socinian insinuations pasted on 
the Covers. In another part of the 
kingdom, I am informed, the Dissen- 
ters have fastened their own tracts in 
the Bibles distributed by the Bible 
Society. In such practices, which 
from the constitution of this Society 
were infallibly to be expected, I wish 
to have no concern. 

But I am asked whether “I am 
quite sure that 1 mav not be co-oper- 
ating already, and for the same pur- 
poses, with some who hold” erroneous 
tenets?” I can be “sure” of no 
such thing, unless | knew men’s hearts; 
but I have ro reason to suspect any 
thing of the sort. For as D.N.N, 
answers for me, in the venerable So- 
cieties of which he speaks, to one of 
which I have the honour to belong, 
** great care is taken that no individu- 
als shall be admitted, whosecharaclers 
are not vouched for;” and should any 
one, after his admission, abandon the 
true faith, I have no doubt either of 
the Societies would, as in a late in- 
stance, expunge the name of the reuc- 
gado from their books. 

' It is my lot to be surrounded with 
Dissenters of almost every sort, ex- 
cept that there are, I believe and 
hope, no Ariaus or Socinians among 
them. llive, in all appearance, on 
the best terms with them. I daily do 
them acts and offices of kindness, so- 
licited and unsolicited. They treat 
me with respect, civility, and grati- 
tude. All this is to their credit; but 
hear the other side of the story: 
They have repeatedly assailed me 


[Sept. 
with anonymous letters, filled with 
gross calumnies, aud represcating me 
as worse than the thici who stole 
part of my property. They have dis- 
persed incendiary letters, threatening 
my life. They have affixed to my 
gates, and to the gates of the parish 
church, profane, insulting, aed trea- 
sonuble placards and inscriptions, 
Some of these things are known to 
have been done by Dissenters, and 
there is great reason to think all these 
infamous acts were of their doing. — 

* There are profligate wien in the 
Charch of England, as weil as out of 
it.” The fact is undeniable; but the 
men | speak of commit ‘hese enor- 
mities upon principle. They not ouly 
fancy themselves betier and more 
pious than their neighbours, when 
they are praying and preaching ; but 
they do the deeds which | have men- 
tioned (---1 have the proofs in my pos- 
sessiun) as acts of piety, thinking 
they are rendering God service ! 

* All Dissenters are not of this 
description.” God forbid they should. 
If one in ten thousand is such, it is 
one too much. But how shali 1 know, 
who is an honest man, and to be 
trusted, when they all have the same 
smovth outside, and the same conft 
mon designation, Dissenters from the 
Church of Englund. 

With such men, Mr. Urban, unless 
plain and imperious duty demands, | 
will form no association. Must cer- 
tainly, if the God of mercy preserves 
my understanding, | will vot join in 
counsel with them to distrrbute the 
Word of Truth, ihe Holy uible, when 
the same thing may be done, and is 
daily done, in a truly Christian way, 
without parade or boasting, by two 
excellent Societies of long standing, 
which God preserve and prosper! 

Yours, &c. R. C. 


—e 


Mr.Ursan, Randalston, Sept. 7. 
HE sentence of the Historian Mr. 
Belsham upoa the Author of 
Junius, is, in my opinion, a very air 
corrective to the numerous claimants 
to the glory of having been that per- 
sovage. Pray present it to the world. 


“ Amidst the innumerable multitude 
of political publications with which the 
conduct of the present Administration 
(1769) was attacked, in the bitterest 
terms of severity, the national attention 


- was particularly arrested by a series of 


Letters 
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Letters appearing under the signature 
of Junius, and written in a style so 
masterly as to be generally deemed, in 
point of composition, equal to any lite- 
rary productions in the English language. 
They consisted, however, in little else 
than splendid declamation and poignant 
invective; and discovered a cool and 
deliberate malignity of disposition, 
which, now that the passions and fol- 
lies of the day have vanished, and 
given place to other passions and other 
follies, must excite disgust at least pro- 
portionate to our admiration.” 

In a Note Mr. Belsham continues : 

“ This Writer did not hesitate in 
numerous instances to insinuate charges 
the most heinous and criminal against 
persons the most distinguished in life, 
without pretending to support them, 
though repeatedly and loudly called 
upon, by even the shadow of a proof. 
Of the Duke of Bedford he says, speak- 
ing of the treaty of Peace—‘ It is not 
possible that so many public sacrifices 
could be made without some private 
compensation.’—The Princess Dowager 
of Wales he compares to ‘ the abandon- 
ed royal inamorata of the detested Mor- 
timer,’—Sir William Draper he accuses 
of having ‘ sold the companions of his 
victory. —The Duke of Graften with 
betraying Lord Rockingham, and sacri- 
ficing Lord Chatham ; and, in atone of 
still more impudent and contemptible 
abuse, with having, as Ranger of one of 
the Royal Forests, ‘ refused the King's 
timber to the Royal Navy.” When a 
man brings forward anonymous accusa- 
tions of this nature, and basely shrinks 
from the subsequent investigation, he 
stands recorded to all future times a 
Liar, an Assassin, and a Cowarp.” 


This opinion coincides so entirely 
‘with mine, that! adopt it, and have 
copied it, into the blank leaves of my 
Junius. 1 will leave it to any person, 
for my part, to be the Author, after 
the above; most assuredly I should 
not be vain to be thought the son, 
daughter, nephew, er niece of the Au- 
thor of Junius. 
Yours, &c. W. iH. P. 
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Mr. Unsan, July 23. 
EING an admirer of the Works 
_of the celebrated Minstrel, and 

particularly of his last book; and, 
m order, according to the meaning 













1$13.] Junius characterized.—Walter Scott.—Hooker. 205 


of my motto, to distinguish this man 
from all other living beings, and to 
be enabied thoroughly and distinctly 
to understand the whole of him, | beg 
leave to notice what, in the opinion 
of some, may be a peculiarly felici- 
tous expression in the plaintive Song 
of the “* Cypress Wreath.” 

On favour'’d Erin's crest be seen 

The Flower she loves of Emerald green.’ 

There cannot be any doubt but Mr. 
S. alludes to the Suamrock, the 7ri- 
folium repens ; the flower of which is 
white, although the leaves are of 
“emerald green ;” and, in Ireland, 
the three leaves only, | believe, are 
worn, green in that country being 
the symbol or emblem of democratic 
factions. 

The using of the word flower for 
leaves, cannot, | presume, be consi- 
dered as a SuvsxDoxn, or part for the 
whole, because it is not so, but merely 
one part of a plant for another part ; 
and | am not aware of its being justi- 
fiable as any figure in rhetoric *. 

However, Mr. S. seems, in this in- 
stance, to be transcendantly happy s 
for, in noticing a country famous for 
bulls, he does not tell ove that it is 
so in plain words, for that would be 
trite; but he makes a dal! himself in 
order to be elegantly elucidatory and 
descriptive. Yours, &c. G. 


————EE_ 


Mr. Ursan, July 23. 
I WISH any of your Readers would 
informa me, through the medium 
of your Magazine, why many fa- 
shionable people call the Latin appella- 
tion for Heath Erica instead of Erica. 
Is not the word derived from the 
Greek ipsixw ? 


Yours, &c. G. 
— a 
Mr. Ungan, Sept. 9. 


4 following paragraph was 
transcribed some years ago, from 


an anosymous Work, iutituled “Deism 
Revealed,” published in 1749, in two 
volumes octavo; it occurs in vol. II. 
p- 25. 

** When Hooker’s book of Ecclesias- 
tical Polity was shewn to the Pope, and 
he was told how poorly the Author was 
provided for: ‘I am not afraid of that 





* Unless the Irish figure, commonly 
called a BuLt, 
Church 





206 Ecclesiastical Poltty.—Michael Tyson ?—Mrs. More. [Sept. 


Church,’ said he, ‘ which neglects such 
men as Hooker’.” 


Probably, Mr. Urban, some of your 
numerous Correspondents can inform 
your Readers, on what authority this 
assertion rests. On referring to page 
267 of Isaac Walton’s Lives, edited by 
Dr.Zouch,| find ** Ecclesiastical Polity” 
was introduced to Pope Clement VIII. 
asthe Work of a poor English priest; 
and on Dr. Stapleton reading to the 
Pope the first book from English 
into Latin, the latter said to this pur- 
pose, ** There isno learning that this 
man has not searched into, nothing 
too hard tor his understanding : this 
man indeed deserves the name of an 
Author; his books will get reverence 
by age, for there is in them such 
seeds of eternity, that if the rest be 
like this, they shall last’ till the last 
fire shall consume all Learning.” 

No trace can I find, in the above- 
mentioned respectable Biographer, of 
the bitter sarcasm on the disposal of 
Church preferment ; which, whatever 
force it might have in the sixteenth, 
must necessarily be considered as 
having no force whatever in the nine- 
teenth Century. L. L. 


— 


Mr. Unsan, Sept. 8. 

HE Writer of this will esteem it 

a favour done to himself, as well 
as to the publick at large, if any of 
your Correspondents can and wili 
give vo account (through the me- 
dium of your Miscellany) of the de- 
scendants of the married sisters of 
the Reverend Michael Tyson, rector 
of the church of St. George, Stanford 
Borough, Lincolnshire, in 1746, and 
who died Archdeacon of Huntingdon* 
in 1794, viz. Elizabeth, born 17th 
June 1718, and who married (query 
to whom?) and had issue a son, and 
went to live in her widowhood (with 
a maiden sister Dorothy) at Margate, 
_ in Kent, more than 50 years ago ;— 
and Jane, who was born 30th Nov. 
1718, and who married (query to 
whom?) and had nine descendants 
more than 20 years ago. 

And also to receive any account 
of the Will or death of William Cave, 
esq. who sold the Manor of Pickwell, 
in Leicestershire, on the 10th Nov. in 





* He was also Dean of Stamford (query 
the nature of that office ?)—Michael, his 
only son, died rector of Lamborn in 
Essex, 1990. Ent. 


the 13th Charles I. 1637, to Elizabeth 
Hickes, Viscountess Dowager Canip- 
den (perhaps the greatest benefactress 
to pious and chariteble uses of the 
age in which she lived) and which 
William Cave was settled at the Black 
Friars, in the parish of St. George, 
Stanford Borough, on the 23d of the 
same month of November, 1637, aud 
had ceased to live at the Black Friars, 
in 1658. See his Pedigree in the 
History of Leicestershire, by Nichols, 
under Ingarsby. 
_ The object of the first of these 
inquiries is to ascertain the heir or 
heirs at law of the Archdeacon, who 
was the surviving Trustee of a chari- 
table foundation; and for the better 
establishing that Trust by the ap- 
pointment of new Trustees: and as 
both these inquiries are connected 
with the abuse of charitable founda- 
tions, it is hoped that a purpose so 
laudable as the reformation of such 
abuses, will meet with attention from 
some of your Correspondents in- 
formed on these subjects, who will 
thereby promote a measure which 
every day calls more imperiously for 
the interposition of the Legislature, 
and is not very likely to derive sub- 
stantial benefit from any Act of recent 
legislation. An OLp ConnesponDeEnt, 
— — 
Mr. Urnsan, Tower, Sept. 11. 
I’ a former letter (vol. LX XXIII. 
p- 312.) 1 attempted to defend 
Mrs. H. More’s opinion of a separate 
state of the soul; and I am nota lit- 
tle surprised that your Correspondent 
Investigator should characterize it as 
a doctrine on which none of the 
learned seem yet agreed. Now, this 
doctrine, if | mistake not, has always 
been taught by the Church of Eng- 
land. In addition to the authorities I 
have already quoted, Bishop Beve- 
ridge * declares “* that the soul at the 
very moment of ils departure from 
the flesh, shall mount up-to the tri- 
bunal of the most high God, there to 
be judged, first privately by iiself, 
and then to be received into the man- 
sions of heaven or hell, there to re- 
main till the grand Assizes.” Bishop 
Bull + makes Paradise the receptacle 
of holy souls immediately upon the 
dissolution of the body. Dean Stan- 
hope ¢ speaks of a particular judge- 





*. Thoughts, p. 85. 
+ Important Points, vol. I. p. 21. 
~ Christian Directory, p. 141, 
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ment which passes upon every soul 
immediately upon her departure out 
of the body. I conceive that this 
doctrine has uniformly been taught 
and believed by the Church; bat I 
am well aware great names would not 
support itif it were not founded on 
the sure word of Prophecy. Whata 
gloomy prospect is that of the soul 
steeping perhaps many thousand years; 
and how closely is this idea allied to 
Materialism; whereas the immediate 
transition of the spirit to the presence 
of its merciful Judge, smooths the 
path of death, by the hope that it 
will soon unite us to those we loved 
on-earth ; for, to use the language of 
an elegant Writer* who has already 
joined the Church triumphant, * Hea- 
ven already abounds with inhabitants, 
and more and more shaii be addéd to 
it till the end of time.” 


Yours, &c. A. R. 
rc 
Mr. Urpan, Sept. 13. 
OUR Magazine for May last 


very judiciousiy commenced with 
the just remarks of Clericus, on con- 
tinuing unaltered the Prayers for our 
revered Sovereign; since which | have 
been in hopes, every Sunday, of find- 
ing that the Heads of the Church had 
adopted the slight change he has re- 
commended. 

If the absurdity strikes us Church- 
men, what must those who dissent 
from us think, when they attend our 
service, which many of moderate sen- 
timents occasionally do. Surely, when 
Sectaries are increasing, our Church 
should rather lessen than add to their 
objections ; and as the most orthodox 
members undoubtedly cannot but ac- 
quiesce in the proposed alteration re- 
commended by your reverend corre- 
spondent, I yet entertain the expecta- 
tion that it will be attended to; though 
I pray it may be of very short conti- 
nuance: fur God grant that the men- 
tal heaith of our good King may soon, 
very soon, be restored ! 

Yours, &c. G. W. L. 
———E 
Mr. Unsan, 


T _ not be disagreeable to your 
Readers, to have in one circle the 
mental and military portraits of the 
leading men who commanded in the 
armies of the Emperor Alexander, in 
the glorious contest of last year, be- 


* Blair’s Sermons, vol. II. p. 256. 
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tween that Monarch and the French 


Emperor. | have selected them from 
Sir Robert Porter's History of that 
Campaign. 
Yours, &c. Aw Oxp Sorpier. 
Fiecp-MarsHa Prince Kourousorr. 

“ This venerable hero, full of age and 
of glory, whose military life had been 
alike illumined by wisdom and success, 
was now called upen to head his coun- 
try’s patriots,and to lead them to victory 
and immortal fame.—-The voice of the 
Nation cried aloud for this great Captain 
again to command in that field where 
he had already gained so many laurels. 
He was now of an age when, in the usual 
constitution of, man, the energies of na- 
ture begin to feel the efforts of a long 
and care-worn life; but he seemed pris 
vileged, as if Heaven had destined him 
to his latest hour to enjoy, for the be- 
nefit of his country, all the ardours 
and activity of youth. More than se- 
venty years had passed over his head, 
years of severe service, in which he had 
been exposed to the most trying cli- 
mates and vicissitudes of war; and with 
all this the powers of his mind were not 
lessened, nor the strength of his body 
impaired,” 

ApmiraL Tcnicuacorr, Commander of 
the Army of the Danube. 

“It may seem extraordinary that a 
seaman should be placed in so eminent 
a post in the land service. But the com- 
prehensive talents of Tchichagoff, the 
wide grasp of his abilities and acquire- 
ments in all that relates to the art of 
war, whether on the ocean or in the 
field; and his known presence of mind 
and promptitude in situations of diffi- 
culty, were sufficient to justify to the 
whole Empire the choice of the Emperor 
in this respect.” 

GENERAL PRINCE BRAGATION 

* Was an officer of consummate mili- 
tary skill, and almost unexampled exer- 
tions.—He pursued his perilous march 
with an indefatigable spirit that support- 
ed the courage of his men through every 
hardship, and taught them by his ex- 
ample that the least part of a soldier's 
bravery is that which is evinced in the 
field of battle. The proof of athorough 
soldier, the true military hero, is found 
in the toilsome and lengthened march, 
the ceaseless midnight watch, the endu- 
rance of cold and heat, the privation of 
food and rest; and all to be borne, not 
only without a murmur, but with a soul 
resolved to suffer—to proceed—to con- 
quer—or to die !—Such was the soul and 
the action of Bragation. 

* When mortally wounded at the bat- 
tle of Borodino, like our own immortal 
Wolfe 
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“ All the hopes and false calculations 
of Buonaparte relative to the conquest 
of Russia, have been dissipated in endea. 


Wolfe he refused to be removed from 
the field until victory was declared for 
his country.—The trumpet of success 
was sounded; he smiled, and expired, 
He died, as he had lived, amidst the glory 
of his actions. Gallant and amiable 
Bragation! What has been said of the 
heroic Bayard may as truly be affirmed 
of thee: Thou wert without fear or re- 
proach !” 
GENERAL BARON VINZINGORODE, 

** His heroic soul, ever the first in 
arms for gallant enterprize, was as full 
of clemency as of courage; and the mer- 
ciful errand which betrayed him in the 
moment of victory into the hands of his 
enemies, is not less a proof of his gene- 
rous spirit, than his seizure by the 
French is a proof of their baseness.” 

GENERAL Count Piatorr, Hetman 

of the Cossacs. 

“ This hero of the Don, whose active 
zeal and resistless valour bave been con- 
spicuous from the first of the campaign, 
continues to perform miracles of bra- 
very. At the head of his indefatigable 
troops he not only destroys whole co- 
lumns of the Enemy’s infantry, but falls 
with undaunted resolution upon his fiam- 
ing artillery; nothing in nature can re- 
pel his invincible spirit.” 

GENERAL CounT VIGTENSTEIN, 

“* This General’s mind seemed master 
of all his Enemy’s counsels. He possessed 
a vigilant eye and an unwearied resolu- 
tion; and in every contest with his ad- 
versary made him feel the power of mi- 
litary skill when directed by a dauntless 
heart and a just cause.” 

Co.onet Count TCHERNICHEFF *, 

** All who are personally intimate 
with Count Tchernicheff, with the com- 
prehensive powers of his mind, which 
grasps in one sublime view the past, the 
present, and the future ; which sees the 
fate which hangs on the decision of a 
moment, and has the courage to cast 
his life upon the point that cleaves the 
links; all who are acquainted with the 
enthusiasm of his character, and the 
almost supernatural power with which 
his spirit mingles with those of his sol- 
diers tostimulate them to noble daring; 
none who thus know Count Tchernicheff 
ean deem any thing marvellous which 
tells of his bravery, and the prowess of 
his troops.” 

Having thus selected a few of the 
prominent Russian military charac- 
ters, the extracts will not unaptly 
finish with the following paragraph 
from the same truly = soldier-like, 
spirited, aud judicious Work. 





* The hero who rescued Gen, Vinzin- 
gorode frou the hands of the French. 


vouring to realize them. Never was 
contempt of the character and resources 
of a nation more deeply rooted in the 
breast of man, then was the French 
Ruler’s contempt of this Empire. Never, 
Since nations existed, has there been 
manifested so unanimous a patriotism, 
and with that patriotism a succession of 
resources equal to every exigency of the 
time. The calamities of the invasion, 
instead of damping the ardour of the 
people, drew forth in ten-fold strength 
their courage and incalculable powers of 
war, And while Napoleon proclaimed to 
the world that he went to separate a 
race of slaves from their tyrants, he 
only made it apparent that in the em- 
pire of Russia still exists the polity of 
the patriarchal ages. There may be 
found the hereditary bond and the free : 
a circle of allodial princes, and their 
tenants who, born on the lands, and of a 
line of ancestors coéval with the pedi- 
gree of their lords, are rather the sons 
than the slaves of the soil. When 
Englishmen, in general, speak of 
Northern vassalage, it is evident they 
consider it in the same point of view 
that they did the slavery in the West 
Indies. But no two states can possess 
more distinct lines of difference. The 
bonds of the Russian peasant are the 
same with those which bound the Chal- 
dean shepherd; the servitude of the 
negro in the West Indies, was the sla- 
very of a Spartan helot. 

** As there is a progress in civilization, 
and every nation cannot be prepared to 
share at the same moment the privileges 
of other nations, it is as illiberal as ab- 
surd to contemn all people who are not 
elevated to the same pitch of political 
consequence as we are ourselves. Solon 
gave to the Athenians, not the best pos- 
sible Code of laws, but the best they 
could bear. Such is ever the conduct of 
wisdom, Nations are like ehildren— 
They are not set at perfect liberty till 
education has made them a law to them- 
selves. The Russian Sovereign and his 
princes are not ignorant of this ordi- 
nance of nature. The circumstances of 
the French invasion have called forth 
the characters of the people. The high 
and the low are made sensible of their 
relative duties to the common-weal; 
they are acquainted with their own 
powers; they are aware of each others 
virtues; and the consequences are ob- 
vious. Alexander is the father of his 


Empire! And the Russian Nation must 
become as great in internal policy, as it 
is now renowned for Joyalty and arms.” 

Mr. 
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1813.] Blackfordby Chapel.—Letter of Prince Henry. 


Mr. Urnsan, Sept. 1. 


BEG you to insert in your Maga- 

zine the accompanying View of 
the little Hamlet of Blackfordby, in 
the Parish of Ashby de la Zouch, co. 
Leicester, taken in 1794, by your late 
valuable Correspondent, the Historian 
of Staffordshire (See Plate I.) 

Asa member of Ashby de la Zouch, 
this hamlet became the property of 
William Lord- Hastings ; whose imme- 
diate descendant, the present Earl of 
Moira, has most of the cage. | 
property, and is the present lord o 
the manor. 

The Chapel is small, and very an- 
tient, consisting of a nave and chan- 
cel, and has thrée ‘lancet windows; 
but the roof, being open to the top, 
gives it the appearance of a barn, ra- 
ther thana pjace of worship. There 
isa good female head crowned, and 
some trifling relicks of painted” glass, 
in the East window. At the West eud 
isan old round stone font, and two 
bells; and near the pulpit, a stand for 
an hour-glass. 

A very fine spring of water issues 
from a rock beneath some large trees 
by the road-side, a little below the 
Chapel. This water, it has been ob- 
served, is never frozen in the hardest 
winter ; neither in the large reservoir 
which receives it from the rock, nor 
in the broad stream which runs thence 
down the village road. 

Divine Service is only performed 
once a fortnight by the Vicar of Ash- 
by; to which Church it is a small ap- 
pendage. 

According to the Population Re- 
turn in 1811, Blackfordby contained 
1 house uninhahited ; and 54 houses, 
occupied by 55 families, (47 chiefly 
employed im agriculture, and 3 io 
trade,) corsisting of 135 males, and 
127 females; total, 262. 

Yours, &c. B. N. 


Mr. Ursan, Clifton, Aug. 11. 

[F you have many Readers of my 

temper, you may afford them a 
treat, by publishing the following 
Letter of our glorious King Henry V. 
when a youth, which Mr. Luders has 
lately drawn from obscurity. Our 
National History is indebted to him 
for the new light he has opened upon 
the early character of the Conqueror 
of Agincourt. The Prince wrote 

Gent. Mag. September, 1813. 
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this letter to the King his father, with 
the news of a victory he had just 
ained over the Rebel Glendour, wher 
e was rw in the 18th year of his 
age; and the original is said to be in 
French,in Rymer’s Acta Regia, copied 
from a MS. in the British Museum. 
Yours, &c. PHILHENRY. 


** Most dread Sovereign Lord and 
Father, 

“ In the most humble manner that 
I may in my heart devise, J] recom- 
mend myself to your royal Majesty, 
humbly praying your gracious bless- 
ing. Most dread Sovereign Lord 
and Father, I sincerely beseech God 
graciously to shew his providence to- 
wards you in all places; praise be to 
him in all his works! For on Wed- 
nesday, the 11th of this instant month 
of March, your Rebels of Glamor- 
gan, Morgannock, Usk, Netherwent, 
and Overwent, drew together to the 
number of 8000 men by their own 
account; and went in the morning of 
the same day, and burnt part of your 
town of Grosmont within your Jord- 
ship of Monmouth and Jenoia. 

“ * Only my well beloved 
cousin, the Lord Talbot, and the 
little troop of my household; and 
there joined them your brave and 
faithful knights, William Newport 
and John Greindre, who made but a 
very small power altogether. But 
true itis, that the Victory is not in 
the multitude of people (and thus was 
it well seen there), but in the might of 
the Lord. 

* And there by the aid of the bless- 
ed Trinity your men waw the field, 
and overcame all the said Rebels; of 
whom they slew in the field, by fair 
reckoning upon our return from the 
pursuit, some say 800, and some 1000, 
heing questioned upon pain of death. 
Nevertheless, be it one or the other 
in this account, I will not dispute. 

* And to give you full information 
of the whole affair, I send you a per- 
son worthy of credit there, one of 
my faithful servants, the bearer here- 
of, who was in the battie, and very 
satisfactorily perfurmed his duty, as 
he has ever done. 





* “ There issomething defective here. 
The French. words of the Manuscript 
are, as in the print, tantost hors, which 
J can wake nothing of.” 

“ Now 
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«* Now such amends hath God or- 
dained you for the burning of four 
houses in your town aforesaid. And 
no prisoners were taken except one 
who was a great chieftain among them, 
whom | would have sent to you, but 
that he is not yet able to bear the 
journey. 

“« And with respect to the course 
I propose to hold hereupon, please 
your Highness to give entire credence 
to the bearer hereof, in what he will 
himself inform your Highness on my 

art. And pray God ever keep you 
in joy and honour, and grant that I 
may shortly have to comfort you with 
more good News. 

“© Written at Hereford, 
Wednesday at night. 

“* Your most humble and obedient 
Son, * Henry.” 


*,* The Admirers of Shakspeare, 
Mr. Urban, will have no reason to be 
displeased with the learned Author's 
correction of their favourite Poet's 
mistake in this great Prince’s charac- 
ter; for he brings satisfactory proof 
that the blame should fall upon the 
Historians, and not upon Shakspeare. 


—— 


the said 


Mr. Ursan, July 28. 

she following corrections in an 
article in Mr. Chalmers’s “ Bio- 
graphical Dictionary,” you will do 
me the justice to believe, proceed not 
from any wish to detract from the 
merit of a Work, the general accu- 
racy of which is the theme of all who 
peruse it. But I will beg to set right 
a few particulars in the Life of that 
excellent Scholar and Divine, the late 
Rev. Clayton Mordauut Cracherode. 
P. 444. read, He was the ouly son of 
Lieut.-col. Mordaunt€racherode, who 
sailed with Lord Anson. The Crache- 
rodes were seated at an early period 
at Topesficld in the County of Essex, 
and became allied to the antient fami- 
Jies of Vere and Mordaunt (See Mo- 
rant’s Essex, vol. IL. p. 360.) His mo- 
ther was Mary, second daughter of 
Thomas Morice, esq. Paymaster of 
the Forces in Portugal in Queen 
Anne’s time, and sister to William 
Morice, esq. whe married Bishop At- 
terbury’s daughter. The Colonel died 
June 20, 1773, in his 89th year, and 
his widow Dec. 27, 1784, in her 90th 
year, at their house, &c.—Mr. Crache- 
rode was born at Taplow, in Bucks, 
June 23, 1730. For a short lime he 


held the curacy of Binsey, a donative 
near Oxford, in the nomination of his 
College ; but declined all preferment 
afterwards. 

In p. 445, read beyond the Satur- 
day following, April 6, 1799, when 
this amiable man expired in his 69th 
year. His remains were deposited 
near those of his mother in the East- 
ern cloister of Westminster Abbey, as 
directed by his Will. 

P. 446. His father did not purchase 
the Manor of Great Wymondly till 
some years after the coronation of 
his present Majesty. It is very un- 
likely that the son should have felt 
uneasiness about a service whici 
might be performed by deputy. 

He possessed about £800 a year in 
landed property, and £2,300 a year 
Long Annuities, of which he made the 
best possible use. [He had nothing 
whatever in the Three per cents. ] 

The only likeness existing of Mr. 
Cracherode is a drawing by Edridge, 
taken after his health became impair- 
ed, and is therefore a faint resem- 
blance of him. There are two good 
miniatures of his mother and sister 
in the possession of their relation Dr. 
William Morice. 

Mr. Cracherode left a Will drawn 
up by ‘himself; which, though not 
couched in legal terms, is very mi- 
nute and particuiar. By this Will 
(which was proved April 17,1799,) he 
bequeathed his noble collection of 
books, medals, drawings, &c. to the 
British Museum, of which he was a 
Trustee; £1000 to his College ; £500 
to his School; £100 tothe Westmin- 
ster Infirmary ; a few small legacies 
to particalur friends; aud the remain- 
der of his fortune to his sister Mrs. 
Anne Cracherode (the sole Executrix), 
who died July 17, 1802, in her 85th 
year. 

P. 447. Dr. Cyril Jackson has pre- 
sented the Homer to the British Mu- 
seum. Yours, &. M. Green. 

~~ Ee 

Mr. Urpan, Sept. 1. 
AS you considered my former ob- 

servations and additions to the 
** Literary Anecdotes,” as not entirely 
undeserving of your attention, I send 
you the following Notes from the 
Parish Register of Wrentham in 
Suffolk, which, as they relate to an 


‘Author of considerable celebrity, and 


to his family, may not be uninterest- 
ing to you. 
«* William 
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“ William Wotton, sonne of Henry 
Wotton and Sarah his wife, baptised 
26 Aug. 1666. 

Fleetewood Wotton, and Elizabeth 
Crashfield, were married 15 June, 1680. 

Sarah Wotton, wife of Mr. Henry 
Wotton, was buried 12 Nov. 1679. : 

Mr. Henry Wotton, Rector of this 
Parish, was buried 10 Dec. 1696.” 


Against the South wall of the 
Church of Wrentham, is fixed an 
oval tablet, within a wreath, and on 
it the following inscription : 

“« S.M. 
Henrici Wotton, S.S. 
Th. B. Rectoris de 
Wrentham, qui obiit — 

Anno D et Sare uxoris ejus 
que proximé jacet sepulta. Re- 
liquit duos filios, Fleetw. Wot- 
ton, et Gulielmum. Obiit Nov. 

xi, 1679.” 


Iam very glad that my Query re- 
specting Henry Lord Vaux of Har- 
rowden caught the attention of your 
intelligent Correspondent C. Tofrens. 
His conjecture (Gent. Mag. Part 
I. p. 310,) is, I have no doubt, 
well founded, and that Henry, 3d son 
of George, eldest son of William 3d 
Baron Vaux (and not Henry 3d son 
of William 3d Baron, as your Corre- 
spondent has inadvertently stated in p. 
311.) is the person commemorated by 
the inscription in Eye Church. The 
family of Vaux, or de Vallibus, were 
formerly large possessors in the coun- 
ty of Suffolk ; and upon the Harrodon 
estate going into a different family at 
his elder brother's death, he might 
have been led to choose Eye for the 
place of his retirement, from the for- 
mer connexion of his family with that 
neighbourhood. 

Upon searching the Parish Register, 
I could find no entry of the burial of 
Lord Vaux. The following, however, 
occurs ; 

*€ Madam Vaux buried 16 May 1667.” 


Could this be the widow of Henry 
Lord Vaux? It could not surely be 
his mother, as he himself must have 
been near 70 years of age at hisdeath. 
If Mr. Torrenscan throw any lightupon 
this point, or can give any account of 
the family of Vaux or de Vallibus, 
previous to the time at which be has 
already taken it up, I shall feel ob- 
liged to him. There seems to be no 
aeovunt of what became of William, 


the next brotherto Edward,4th Lord 
Vaux. Did he die before his elder 
brother, and leave a widow? 


Can any of way Correspondents 
inform me of the precise difference 
between the terms Miles and Chiva- 
ler, which so often occur in Dugdale’s 
Summons to Parliament? Also how 
we are to understand the expressions 
“in latum,” and “in longum,” used 
in the descriptions of Parishes in the 
second Volume of Domesday Book? 
They cannot mean simply the breadth 
and length, because, in many cases, 
the breadth exceeds the length. 
Yours, &c. D. A. Y. 
——_— 
Mr. Urnsan, S——, Aug. 7. 
HE occurrences at the Rox- 
burghe Sale (in July 1812.) have 
indeed, as Templarius observes in your 
last Number, page 3, excited no tri- 
fling degree of interest in the literary 
world; but the Society which has 
been formed in consequence of these 
occurrences, and the proceedings 
adopted by the members of that So- 
ciety, appear to call for still more at- 
tention. The honourable members 
of the Roxburghe Club have, no 
doubt, persuaded themselves that 
they are aiding the diffusion of use- 
ful knowledge, and promoting the in- 
terests of Literature, But, instead of 
diffusing knowledge, they selfishly 


‘ cut off the springs which should feed 


it; and, instead of promoting the in- 
terests of Literature, they materially 
injure them. 

For if selfishness may be defined to 
be, * that affection of the mind by 
which a man is impelled to study his 
own advantage, without any regard,or 
even in opposition, to that of others ;* 
selfishness must be the most appro- 
priate term whereby to designate the 

roceedings of a body of men, who 
ee determined annually to priut or 
reprint some valuabie or scarce work, 
but to coufine the number of copies 
to be printed to the number of their 
club, which is alre limited to 
thirty-one; thereby depriving the 
whole literary world (with the excep- 
tion of only thirty-one persons) of all 
the information and eatertainment 
which might be derived from the 
perusal of these scarce or valuable 
works. That they have a right, or, 
in other words, that it is lawfui for 
them 
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them to do so, cannot be disputed ; 
but it is doubtless selfish, aud by no 
means becoming men who have any 

retensions to Literature; and is so 
ae from tending to diffuse knowledge, 
that it can serve only to confine and 
repress it. 

And that they materially injure the 
cause of Literature is evident: for 
while they, anxious that those works 
which are already too scarce may not 
become less so, have resolved to print 
only a very limited number of copies, 
the idea has been seized with avidity 
by some publishers; who, when an- 
nouncing to the world the publication 
of some valuable work, in order to 
keep up its price, aud prevent its fall- 
ing into the hands of too many who 
might be disposed to look into it, at 
the same time advertise that only a 
certain number of copies will be 
printed. Iam not prepared to assert 
that this idea might not, of itsel’, 
have entered the minds of publishers ; 
but the example of men of such dis- 
tinction asthe members of the Rox- 
burghe Club, certainly affords a pre- 
cedent of no little weight, and may be 
referred to by them with the greatest 
exultation. 

Being myself one of the very many 
who take delight iu literary pursuits, 
I cannot, unmoved, observe proceed- 
ings which from their outset throw 
obstacles in the way of aimost all who 
desire to prosecute those studies, 
which, under any circumstance of life, 
can afiord so much real comfort and 
genuine satisfaction. ‘That the Mem- 
bers of the Roxburghe Club are at 
present any thing but patrons and 
supporters of Literature, is, | think, 
very evident: but { contidently !ook 
forward to the time, and that not far 
distant, when the Members of this 
body will shew themselves really an- 
xious ‘to promote the diffusion of 
Kno wledge,and serve the true interests 
of Literature, not by merely bearing 
the name of Bibliomaniacs, but by 
allowing the world to enjoy together 
with them the benefit of works, at 
present scarce, and difficult to be pro- 
cured, and by putting it in the power 
of men of moderate income to ob- 
tain a portion of that science and in- 
formation, which ‘ Nihilominus” 
ipsis Incebit, “ cum” illis “ accen- 
cerint.” 


Yours, &c. J. M. * * 


[Sepe. 

Mr. Urnsan, July 5. 

MONG the variety of publica- 

tions which tend to promote Bib- 
lical learning, and the most valuable 
knowledge, that of the Holy Scrip- 
tures; few, perhaps, have been more 
successful than the judicious compila- 
tionsof Mr. Harmer and Mr. Burder; 
extracted from the writings of Tra- 
vellers of established reputation, 

In reading the parable of the Sower, 
in the Gospels, | have formerly been 
nol a little surprised to observe the 
produce of the seed stated, in some 
cases, atan hundred fold: Some (says 
our Lord) brought forth fruit, an 
hundred fold! Matth. xiii. 8 Our 
most fertile soil scarcely, if ever, 
yields half that abundance, or fifty 
for one, of any sort of grain. Nor 
was 1 less surprised to read, in the 


26th chapter of Genesis, verse 12; ° 


that during the patriarch Isaac’s abode 
in Palestine, ** He sowed in that land, 
and received in the same year an hun- 
dred fold.” But my wonder hath 
now ceased, upon learning, from well- 
informed Travellers, the speeies of 
bread-corn that is cultivated exten- 
sively at this dxy,as well as in former 
ages, in the land of Canaan, or Pales- 
tine. This is that admirably prolific 
grain Holeus Sorghum, Linn. Indian 
millet, which is tadigenous in Arabia, 
and hath from thence, probably, been 
disseminated in the adjacent territory 
of Paiestine. 

The learned and highly-celebrated 
Danish Traveller Niebuhr,in his “Tra- 
velsin Arabia,” vol. Il. page 291— 
293. English version, gives us a very 
copious account of this grain. 

** In the province of Yemen,” says 
the Auther, “1 was assured, that in 
the best cultivated districts, wheat yields 
an increase of fifty fold; Durra (Indian 
millet) an hundred and forty. In the 
East it appears to have been in use from 
time immemorial. The Arabians use it 
as the chief article of their food. It is 
sown in Mesopotamia and Assyria. The 
peasants of Syria and Palestine sell their 
wheat, and live upon durra. It should 
seem, therefore, that what authors have 
related concerning the astonishing fer- 
tility of some countries of the East, is 
to be understood of this durra,” P, 293. 


To me, Mr. Urban, it appears 
highly probable, that the ears of 
corp which we are told in the Gospels 
the disciples plucked and ate on the 
sabbath-day, were of this grain; as 

it 
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‘tis prodigiously more luxuriant and 
more easily separated from the husks 
or chaff than wheat. A very few ears 
of it, indeed, two or three at the most, 
are amply sufficient to satisfy hunger, 

Mr. Brown, in his interesting “* Tra- 
vels to Darfur in Africa,” informs us, 
that the name of a species of millet 
much in use there is dokn ; which cor- 
responds very nearly with the Hebrew 
word DaGAN, frumentum, bread-corn. 
Rabshakeb, Sennacherib’s general, in 
his taunting address to the Jews upon 
the walls, at the sieze of Jerusalem, 
tells them that the land of Assyria, 
where he proposed to take them, was 
Jike their own land. 137 y0x eretz da- 
gan,a land of dagan, 2 Kings xviii. 32. 

Mr. Brown further observes, 

« That the natives at Darfur make no 
hesitation at eating the dokn raw, but 
moistened with water, without either 
grinding, or the operation of fire.” P. 283, 

* In the market held in the town of 
Cobbé, sometimes three pecks of dokn 
may be had for a string of beads, worth 
in Kabira (Grand Cairo) one penny 
sterling.” 

Dr. Clarke, in his late most enter- 
taining and instructiveTravelsthrough 
Palestine, mentions some crops of 
Indian millet, Holcus Sorgum, occur- 
ring near the lake of Geunesaret, or 
the sea of Galilee, a district much 
frequented by our Lord and his dis- 
ciples; also in fields near Jaffi, the 
antient Joppa, 2 maritime towa on 
the coast of the Mediterranean sea, 

If the above remarks, in illus- 
tration of Holy Writ, shall prove as 
satisfactury to the generality of your 
Readers, as they have to my own 
mind, it will afford a singular gratifi- 
cation to STAFFORDIENSIS. 

a 

Mr. Urspan, Bristol, Jan. 18. 
N answer to a Correspondent, vol. 
LXXXIlL. p. 444, | beg to remark 
that thougn modern Blazoners term 
the Royal Bearings of our Kings, 
Lious; yet sume heralds and antient 
writers, one of whom, Bartholeus, 
Mons. Porncy * quotes to that effect, 
contend that they are Leopards, and 
with the greater colour of reasoning 
tuo, as, according to the laws of he- 
raldry, more than one Lion cannot 
with propriety be borne in one Coat 
of Arms (except 1 some cases men- 
tioved by Porney +), it being the na- 





* See his Elements of Heraldry, 4th 
Edit, 1787. p. 158, 


t Ibid. p. 159. 





tural disposition of that noble animal 
not to bear a rival io the field. Judge 
Barrington } says, they are Leopards, 
and not Lions; and accounts for the 
wistake by analogy with the arms of 
France, in which the fleur de lis is 
substituted for the spear’s head by the 
rudeness of the delineation. 

Mr. Dallaway § mentions that “ it 
was not unusual for the heralds to be 
impowered by royal authority, to de- 
vise certain parts of the Royal Arms 
to be given in addition: and there are 
various instances of such concessions 
mude by Sir Edward Walker, Garter, 
to those who had distinguished them- 
selves in the cause of King Charles I.” 

It is therefore most probuble, and 
fairly to be concluded, that Sir Ed- 
ward Walker, at the time he granted 
Leopards’ heads as additions to the 
arms of those families mentioned by 
your Correspondent, was of opinion 
with antieut writers, and some heralds, 
that the Royal Eusigns are Leopards; 
and improperly called Lions. 


Yours, &c. J. 8. C. 
ie 
Mr. Unpan, Sept. 2. 


bigs have given a very interesting 
account of the monastery at East 
Lulworth, (Part I. p. 319.) a lasting 
monument of the piety of its bene- 
volent founder. Ascetics so disinte- 
rested in their conduct, and pious in 
their lives, might have expected to 
have been received with kindness, if 
not with eagerness, by any nation into 
which the barbarity of the French 
philosophers, unequalled by the fero- 
city of their Gaulish ancestors, had 
driven them: but the ever-to-be-la- 
mented folly and arrogance of Joseph 
the Second (from which all the subse 

uent miseries of Europe are to be 
dated) had infected those countries 
which had hitherto been the foremost 
to honour the cowl, and left to Bri- 
tain to discharge the debt of humanity. 

Permit me, Sir, to wish success 
to your Correspondent A. N. and te 
join with him in his inquiries respect- 
ing Father 4Kempis. Through the 
favour of a very pious and learned 
Dominican, 1 procured a sight of 
thecontested Work “ De Imitatione,” 
prefixed to which was a very clear 
account of Kempis, and which de- 


t Observations on the Statutes, p. 227+ 


§ See his Inquiries into the Origin and 
Progress of Heraldry in England; pub- 
lished at Gloucester, in 4to, 1793, p. 378. 

cidedly 
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cidedly declares him to be the author ; 
but, as it is without a name, the prin- 
cipal part is wanting; however, if I 
may venture my opinion, the con- 
nexion manifested between the Life 
and the Work is such as may tend to 
fix the crown on the head of 4 Kem- 
pis. The subject is so interesting, that 
I shall endeavour to find out the 
Author of the sajd Life, which will 
answer in some degree the inquiries 
of your Correspondent; and will 
communicate the result of my re- 
searches through the medium of 
your Miscellany. 


Yours, &c. CaTHOLIcus. 
—— 
Mr. Urnsan, Aug. 12. 


| HAVE been extremely pleased with 
the well-written and very enter- 
taining dissertation on Christ's Hos- 
pital and the boys, p. 540. I per- 
fectly agree with your Correspondent 
as to the propriety of educating there 
the children of persons of small in- 
comes, in the middle classes of life, 
particularly of Clergymen, in prefer- 
ence to those of the lowest rank in 
society. 1 hope few instances can be 
found similar to the very gross one 
to which he alludes; but that Gover- 
nors should be found to certify, that 
a Clergyman, whose income was at 
least £800 a year, was not able to 
give his son education without the aid 
of this Charity! that such a Clergy- 
man should himself sign such a decia- 
ration! and that he should afterwards 
be so unfortunate as to print, in vin- 
dication of his conduct, that without 
this help he could not give his daugh- 
ters such an education as would qua- 
lify them to be in company with 
Privces, which from his situation they 
might be ! (“ Oh, that mine enemy had 
written a book!” says Job.) 

It is rather surprising, that a friend 
of the late Counsellor Clifford shouid 
choose to mention,p494,howthorough- 
ly he understood the management of 
electioneering concerns; asit serves to 
remind us of the infamous votes given 
at an election at Brentford, when 300 
men swore to their qualifications, al] 
arising from one mill, not then built. 

You say, p. 502, Mr. Pomeroy bad, 
till lately, the spurs and spoon given 
to his ancestor by William the Con- 
queror, with whom he came to Eng- 
land. Did he pawn them? 

Yours, &c. G. R,S. 


Mr. Unsan, Aug. 13. 


| Part I, p. 540, I noticed a paper, 
intituled Christ’s Hospital and the 
Character of the Boys, the Writer 
whereof begins by apologizing for 
the admission of the children of opu- 
lent parents upon that foundation, 
which, as an abuse of the Charity, 
has been lately the subject of very 
loud complaint. 

It is not my intention to trouble 
you with many observations upon this 
paper ; because, as it chiefly consists 
of enthusiastic, though perhaps well- 
merited, panegyric upon the school 
and scholars, it seems to me to fur- 
nish the most formidable argument 
against the alleged perversion of the 
Charity, in as much as it establishes 
the magnitude of the trespass com- 
mitted upon those properly called the 
poor, by the transfer of so excellent 
au education from their offspring to 
children of a superior rank. 

The great, and as it appears to me 
unanswerable, objection to the admis- 
sion of the sons of Gentlemen, Bene- 
ficed Clergymen (or even of such 
Tradesmen as may not truly and con- 
scientious! y declare that they are poor 
people, and have no other probable 
means of procuring an education for 
theirchildren)is simply this,—thatsuch 
admission is coutrary to the intentiva 
of the Founderand Donor of the Cha- 
rity, by whom it was expressly granted 
to the poor who could truly make 
such declaration. To takethe benefit, 
therefore, either in whole or in part, 
from that class of society for which it 
was designed, and to bestow it on 
others for whom it was not intended, 
is certainly an act of injustice. That 
the thing taken from them is, as your 
Correspondent has described it, va/u- 
able, is only an aggravation of the 
injustice ; and the consideration that 
the poor possess but few valuable and 
important privileges makes the tak- 
ing away from them any portion of 
what they have, a still greater injury. 

The supposed advantage arising to 
the School from the accession of boys 
of respectable birth, is to me, I con- 
fess, seathes an incomprehensible 


proposition; because it will, 1 pre- 
sume, be allowed that the boys go 
there, ngt to teach, but to learn ; and 
the early age at which they are re- 
ceived into the preparatory house at 
Hertford seoms ta me to render their 

parentage 
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parentage a matter of no consider- 
ation. 

If, indeed, it is meant to be insi- 
nuated, that, were the parents of 
some of the children not so respect- 
able, the same regard would not be 
had to talents in the selection of offi- 
cers for the management of the 
school; I answer, this is a reflection 
on the constituted Visitors, which 
ought not to be’adwnitted. 

That this Schou! has always held a 
high character of excellence, is an 
acknowledged fact: that many per- 
sons of poor parentage have been 
furnished from it for the service of 
both Church and State in the higher 
departments, is also a fact: that it 
was originally expressly granted to 
the poor, is another and the most 
important fact: from all which | con- 
clude, that, if it is desirable the peor 
should not be furnished with a pica 
for oulraging any of the just righis 
of the higher classes, this their indis- 
putable right ought to be reserved 
for their sole and exclusive enjoy- 
ment. 

What your Correspondent has said 
respecting the universality of the 
Lancasterian, &c. tuition, seems to me 
completely foreign to the subject ; 
and, with respect to the aggrieved 
me (the poor), bears an aspect of 
insolence; for what proportion is 
there (1 ask) between merely teaching 
a child to read (a benefit which I now 
hope every child in England will en- 
jey), and giving him an education 
which could not be bought for less 
than £490? Is it to be supposed, 
Mr. Urban, that the poor who could 
make friends to obtain nominations 
to Christ’s Hospital, if not circumvent- 
ed by their inches neighbours, would 
not as highly value the benefit as 
those who supplant them? Surely, 
in proportion to the poverty of the 
recipient, is the maguitude of the fa- 
vour conferred. Is it, moreover, no 
motive with the poor to cheerfulness, 
to virtue, and to a respectful con- 
duct towards wealthy men and public 
characters, that, by their friendship, 
even a very poor man may advance 
one of his family in life, under such 
advantageous circumstances as may 
enable him afterwards to patronize 
and protect his aged parents, and less 
distinguished brothers and sisters? 

As for numerous families, p. 541, it 
will surely be confessed, that none 
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have such large families, and are in 
general so incapable of procuring for 
them education, as those virtuous 
poor of the labouring classes, who 
often with difficulty earn bread for 
their children. 

I could add an observation or two 
on the political advantages to a State 
(advantages which have been fre- 
quently experienced by the British 
Nation) which arise from keeping a 
door open through which the labo- 
rious aim athletic poor may enter into 
the higher ranks: but I will ao fur- 
ther trespass upon the patience of 
your Readers, believing that I have 
said enough to convince every con- 
scientious man of the propriety of 
rendering to the poor that which was 
designed for them, and leaving the 
more opulent to pay for the educa- © 
tion of their children. 

Yours, &c. A.C. 


P.S. The new Act for registering 
charitable donations, being a public 
Act of the British Senate, is of course 
taken and held to be universally 
knewn by all parties concerned; not- 
withstanding which, as your Corre- 
spondent, p. 423, has suggested, many 
persons concerned will ignorantly 
neglect to deliver in the required in- 
furmation. Many persons who have 
been in the habit of collecting topo~- 
graphical memoranda wiil, perhaps, 
be induced by mere patriotism, to 
furnish to the proper authorities such 
information as they may have acquir- 
ed; and it would be much to be re- 
gretted, that the parties whose duty 
under the Act it 1s to furnish the in- 
formation, should incur pains and 
penalties through such incidental 
communications. A.C. 

a 


Mr. Urwan, Aug. 14. 
N the Obituary for May, p. 490, 
you gave a short account of the 
very worthy Author of “ The His- 
tory of Jamaica,” with an imperfect 
list of his other writings, apparently 
such only as were printed by the late 
Mr. Bowyer and his Successor; to 
which list an Old Friend requests per- 
mission to make some few additions. 
Mr. Long early in life contributed to 
a periodical imitation of the Specta- 
tor, intituled “* The Prater, by Nicho- 
Jas Babble, esq.” published 1756, in 
Numbers, under the direction of J, 
Holcombe, of which Work another 
edition 
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edition was afterwards published,1757, 
in 12mo. Some of Mr. Long’s other 
literary labours were, “* The Antigal- 
lican, or the History and Adventures 
of Harry Cobham, esq. 1757,” 12mo. 
“© The Sentimental Exhibition, or 
Portraits and Sketches of the Times, 
1774,” foolscap 8vo. He likewise was 
editor of “« Memoirs of the Reign of 
Bossa Ahadee, king of Dahomy, with 
a short Account of the African Slave 
Trade, by Robert Norris, 1789,” 8vo. 
which account was afterwards enlarg- 
ed, reprinted separately, and distri- 
buted gratis by the Committee of 
West India Merchants. Mr. — 
also wrete many fugitive Essays an 
pieces of poetry, several of which 
appeared in the St. James's Chronicle 
and London Packet, from 30 to 40 
yearsago. His “ Tryal of Farmer 
Carter’s Dog Porter ” has been attri- 
buted to Tom Paine; some of whose 
admirers assert, that he did write a 
pamphlet on that subject, founded on 
a real event which actually took place, 
in 1771, in the neighbourhood of Chi- 
chester, where the actors in the Tra- 
gedy were well known by their nick- 
naines given in Mr. Long’s pamphlet. 
Mr. Long's great work, “* The His- 
tory of Jamaica,” had long been ma- 
terially corrected and improved for a 
new edition; but, unfortunately, the 
Author, wishing to render it every 
way complete, would not consent to 
reprint the same previous to a fival 
decision of the question on the Slave 
Trade, at which period the infirmi- 
ties of life prevented him .from con- 
tinuing the history up to that period. 
Yours, &c. M. S. 


to 


Liitle Chevereil, 
Wilts, Aug. 27. 


ERMIT me to offer a circum- 
stance to the notice of the Clergy 

and Churchwardens, which I conceive 
to be well deserving their attention. 
it has oftentimes been lamented, that, 
owing to the want of a Vestry-room 
in Country Churches, Parish-officers 
are obliged to repair to the Altar, as 
the most convenient place for discus- 
sing parish business, and to settle their 
accounts on the Communion-table,---a 
place, according to my ideas, the 
most improper. 1 have lately beea 
on a visit at Burton, near Bridport, in 
Dorsetshire, where a fricud of mine 


Mr. Urnspan, 


(Mr. Roberts, Churchwarden of that 
parish) begged me to sce what a con- 
venient Vestry-room he had lately 
made in the Parish Church, which, to 
my great surprize, was iv the Church 
Porch; this place he has inclosed 
with folding doors on the outside, 
with a window in each door, making 
thus, at a mere trifling expence, of a 
useless place,a complete Vestry-room. 
I was forcibly struck with this inge- 
nious contrivance, vot only for the 
use above mentioned, but also for its 
giving additional room in time of 
service, as, by opening the inside door, 
the Porch becomes an accommoda- 
tion to many of the parishioners who 
may have no seat ia the Church, [ 
presume, Mr. Urban, any apology 
for giving you this trouble would be 
unnecessary, as I am well convinced 
of your readiness to insert any thing 
that may have a tendency to promote 
public good. 


Yours, &c. W. Ricuarps. 


a 


Mr. Ursan, Aug. 24, 


N the eighty-two years that you 
have lived in the public eye, you 
have been the uniform cherisher and 
generous encomiast of young genius. 
If ever you was touched with the 
purest and most genuine poetic ima- 
gery, combined with the most de- 
fightful moral pathos; if ever simple 
vigour of language, and harmony of 
versification,interestedy ourtaste;read, 
and speak as it deserves of The Poet's 
Reverie, which is entitled Childe Ala- 
rique. It was published at Edinburgh, 
in 4io, in June last. It is well known 
to be writien by R. P. Gillies, esq. a 
young man of fortunc, whose family 
name is already familiar to the lite- 
rary world, by his uncle’s History of 
Greece. It contains a most exquisite 
picture of a poetical mind, formed in 
the temperament of Tasso, and of 
Cowper: where the shades of melan- 
choly only serve to make the hues of 
bliss more brilliant, and every line and 
word springs fresh and vivid from the 
waters of Helicon. 

May the accomplished Author live 
to adorn his country with some great 
National Poem! with the story of 
Wallace, which he has so nobly be- 
gun, or some congenial theme, big 
with equal interest and glory! 

A Sovru Briton. 


Mr. 











Gent. Mag. Sept 1813. Pill. p an 
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Mr. Urnsan, Sept. 1. 
sy - Crypt of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral is in every respect worth at- 
tentive examination. It is undoubt- 
edly the foundation by Lanfranc, pre- 
vious to the year 1093. I sought in 
vain for fissures or symptoms of de- 
cay; and there is every reason to sup- 
pose, were the superstructure re- 
moved, another might be erected, and 
attain almost equal duration. Sim- 
plicity and strength, with a few scat- 
tered ornaments, characterize the 
whole extent of these vaults; but the 
piety of individuals has prompted the 
introduction of rich monuments; and 
the screen of the chapel which con- 
tained Becket’s ashes, is in a style of 
emeerraen excellence. The injuriés 
it has received, and those sustained by 
the tombs, are deplorable; and strong- 
ly contrast the indifference of ourdays 
with the zeal of old times, when these 
crypts were more honoured than me- 
dern palaces, and the riches of the 
church exceeded those of the state. . 

The key-stoues have generally been 
painted ; and Glories were a favourite 
subject with the person who desigued 
the emblems which occupy their 
centres. One of thase, which I shall 
not attempt to decypher, is shewn in 
Plate Ul. fig. 1, with a imen of a 
capital on the Soath side of the choir, 
see fiz. 2. 

Fig. 3. represents one of the most 
singular parts of the Crypt, demon- 
strating the ingenuity of the Archi- 
tect, in contriving a support fora weak 
arch, without obstructing the passage 
more than was absolutely necessary. 
That part of the structure above the 
enormous pillar bears every mark of 
decay. In short, it appears to threaten 
immediate ruin; yet, judging from 
the introduction of the column, it 
seems highly probable that the de- 
rangement now apparent, happened 
not long after the original erection. 

Yours, &c. 4. ?. 
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Wairernians Tucatre. — The 
scite of this Theatre lay between the 
Eastern gates of the Temple and Wa- 
ter-lane, Fleet-street. It is enume- 
rated by a Writer, in 1628, for one of 
those pulled down by the cautious ci- 
tizens soon after the year 1580; to 
which Mr. Malone adds, “ the theatre 
in Blackfriars, not being within the 
liberties of the City of London, 
escaped the fary of these fanaticks*.” 
Probably there is some mistake in 
this representation, as the line of the 
ancient wall of the City, as described 
in the old maps, appears more likely 
to have enclosed the ground-plot of 


“Blackfriars than Whitefriars ; and the 


theatre of the latter certainly stood 
upon the precincts of the once-noted 
* kingdom of Alsatia,” whose lawless 
origia is not ascertained, but where 
neither the civic magistrate, nor other 
legal officer, ventured to appear until 
near the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury ». 

So few and indistinct are the traces 
of this Theatre, that the period of it 
being rebuilt, after the furor of the 
citizens above-noticed had subsided, 
is uncertain. The comedy of oman 
is a Weathercock, printed 1612, was 
acted “ divers times priuately at the 
White Friers, by the Children of the 
Reuels¢.” Upoa July the 13th, 1613, 
a licence was granted to erect a new 
play-house. 1t may therefore be con- 
cluded, that if this Theatre wag pulled 
down in 1580, it did not remain long 
in ruins; and that it could not be from 
decay that it wanted rebuilding within 
so short a period, allowing, as the fact 
might be, that the structure was en- 
tirely of timber, but rather from in- 
convenience of size, to meet the in- 
crease of population. However, the 
new licence was not acted upon until 
the building of the Salisbury-court 
Theatre in 1629. 





2 Reed’s Shakspeare, vol. III. p. 46-7. 


> About May 1697, some of the public journals relate that the bailiffs, by com- 
bining in a body, had then first overcome the difficulty of making an arrest in the 
White-friars; and which having been repeated in two or three instances, several 
persons that resided there as a privileged place, removed to the Mint, Southwark, 
then equally lawless, for better security of their persons ; and which circumstanée, 
probably, first occasioned the disbanding the once-renowned order of the Squires of 


Alsatia. 


© Foran account of the City Prentices attempting to perform here The Hog hath 


lest his Pearl in 1612-13, see 
Gant. Mac, September, 1813. 
¢ 


eliquie IWootioniine, ed, 1683, p. 402. 
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Sauissuay-court Tueatar—Pri- 
vate House, Dorset-court. —- This 
Theatre was built in 1629. It was 
usually called a private house; but 
the meaning of that distinction has not 
hitherto been explained. The term 
might be applied to those houses only 
that were roofed completely over, and 
which, by discontinuing the inconve- 
nience of an open pit, or yard, served 
to render the audieuce more select and 
respectable. The Blackfriars and the 
Cockpit in Drury-lane, were also call- 
ed private-houses; and we are told, 
the three were all “ built almost ex- 
actly alike, for form and bigness,” 
had “ the pits enclosed for the gentry, 
and acted by candle-light 4.” 

The prologue to Marmyon’s /Tol- 
land's Leagver, which the title de- 
scribes “an excellent Comedy, as it 
hath bin lately and often acted with 
great applause, by the high and 
mighty Prince Charles his Seruants, 
at the Private House, in Salisbury 
Court,” 1632, is too incidental to the 
history of this edifice to be omitted ; 
and, by the commencement of the 
lines, it appears that the house was 
first opened by some unsuccessful 
candidates. 


** Gentle spectators, that with graceful 


eye 
Come to behold the Muses’ colonie, 
New planted in this soyle; forsooke of late 
By the inhabitants, since made fortunate 
By mere propitious starres; though on 
each hand, 
To over-top us, two great lawrels stand: 
The one, when she shall please to spread 
her traine, ’ [taine ; 
The vastness of the GLope cannot con- 
Th’ otherso high the Pu@nix does aspire 
To build in, and takes new life from the 
fire 
Bright Poesie creates: yet we partake 
The influence they boast of, which does 
make (spring, 
Our bayes to flourish, and the leaves to 
That on our branches now new poets sing: 


[Sept. 


And when with joy hee shall see this re- 
sort, [court,” 
Pheebus shall not disdaine to stile ’t his 

During the memorable period of 
the Commouwealth, when a multitude 
of heads, more remembered by brim- 
shades without, than by any proof of 
sanity within, were ready to combine 
for the destruction of theatres en 
masse, this house shared the general 
fate, and remained closed until the 
Restoration. In June 1660, it was 
opened by a newly-gathered company, 
under the management of the veteran 
William Beeston ; and in the month of 
November following was taken pos- 
session of by D’Avenant, whose com- 
pany probably pa there alternate- 
y with the Cockpit, until the removal 
in 1662 to the new Theatre in Portu- 
gal-row. The Rump, a comedy, by 
John Tatham, has in the title of 1660, 
“acted many times with great ap- 
plause, at the Private House in Dor- 
set-court ;” and the same play is sup- 
posed to have been performed there 
in 1669. 

Dorset-Ganpens TnEatrEe~Duke 
of York's, or Duke’s Theatre, Dorset 
Gardens—Duke’s Theatre, Salisbury 
Court—Queen’s Theatre, Dorset Gar- 
dens.—The house in Portugal-row 
proving too small, has been considered 
the reason that Sir William Davenant 
projected the building a more conve- 
nient one in Dorset Gardens, which he 
was enabled to do, the patent of Ja- 
nuary 1662-3 granting power to build 
in “the cities of London and West- 
minster, or the suburbs thereof.” The 
design is attributed to Sir Christopher 
Wren, whose attention might have 
been directed by Davenant, in his life- 
time, to the giving effect to the new 
scenery; and therefore this elegant 
structure was as richly adorned with- 
out as within®, The front had a 
Southern aspect, with a pertico, and 
two smaller arches for the conve- 





@ Wright’s Historia Histrionica, 


© Dryden put in the mouth of the women-actors, in their prologue, when they 


acted at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, to remark, 


* The gaudy house with scenes will serve for cits.” 

Among other fanciful ornaments, there were busts of our principal dramatic wri- 
ters, which time or the gods, and perhaps both, mutilated. Durfey, in Collin’s Walk 
through London, 1690, bas given Canto IV. in describing a visit to this play-house, 
when they performed Ben Jonson’s Bartholomew Fair. He says, Collin 

- saw each box with beauty crown’d, 
And pictures deck the structure ruund; 
Ben, Shakespear, and the learned rout, 
With noses some, aud some without,” 


Dryden, 
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nience of carriages. The building and 
scenery cost 5000/. Though this 
Theatre was probably erected upon 
nearly the same spot where dramatic 
exhibitions‘ had, with only occasional 
intermissions, existed for near a cen- 
tury, the project was not carried into 
effect without considerable opposition 
from the citizens, The voluminous 
Baxter records this circumstance: “A 
new play-house (he says) being built 
in Salisbury Court, Fleet Street, called 
the Duke of York’s, the Lord Mayor 
(as it is said) desired of the King that 
it might not be, the youth of the city 
heing already so corrupted by sensual 
pleasures; but he obtained not his 
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ends.” It was opened by Davenant’s 
widow, aided by Betterton, at the head 
of the Duke of York’s Company, on 
the 9th November, 1671, with Dry- 
den’s Comedy of “ Sir Martin Mare 
all,” which was repeated to a full au- 
dience for three days, ** notwithstand- 
ing it had been acted thirty days be- 
fore in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and above 
four times at Court®.” The novel in- 
troduction of Operas‘ and Farces*, 
and the revival of such stock-pieces 
as adm‘tted a display of scenery and 
splendid dresses, proved sufficient to 
attract a long succession of crowded 
houses'. Here, in 1682, the Embas- 
sadour from the Emperour of Mo- 





Dryden, whose epigrammatic points in his prologues and epilogues, produced for 
the ether house, were not infrequently to ridicule their rivals, wittily alludes to this 
exhibition of the Poets in the tollowing couplet of an Epilogue, spoken @n opening 


the new. house in Drury-lane, 1674 ;— 


* Though in their onse the poets’ heads appear, 
We hope we may presume their wits are here.” 
f That the Salisbury Court Theatre was also called the Dorset Court Theatre, is 
already shown ; and undoubtedly all three were known as the Whitefriars Theatre, 
Mr. Malone considers the matter uncertain, 


& Reliquie Baxteriane, 1696, Part Il. 


h Downes’s Roscius Anglicanus, ed. 1789, p. 41. 

i As the Empress of Morocco, Psyche, Circe, and Dryden’s alteration of the Tem- 
pest. In the last the famous comedian Joe Haynes made his appearance as a dan- 
cer; and baving learnt in France, “ the author of the Tempest (as the biographer 
of Haynes declares) was obliged to him fer the dances which were approved of by 
the spectators.” Thomas’s Life of Huynes, 1701. 

k I conjecture it was about this period that the actors began to annex a farce oce 
casionally to a short play, When Otway prepared his tragedy of Zitus and Bere- 
nice, with a prologue, for this stage, he added the farce of the Cheats of Scapin, and 
after it an epilogue. Several other farces appear to have been acted here, 

| The following lines, descriptive of the perfermance, is from Durfey’s Poem, aly 


ready noticed :— 


* Upon the bank of Thame and Isis, 


That feeds the wen of city vices, 

By bearing wealth upon their shoulders, 
To fools, phanaticks, and free-holders ; 
A lofty pile there stands, whose use is 
To nourish and regale the Muses; 

Not with coarse fare of greasy bits, 
But with rare treats of wostly wits; 
Jelly of tropes, and rich potages 

Of rants and high poetick rages; 
Brisk metaphors they also choose, 

And simile to make raggous, 

Garnisht with leaves of antique books, 
And ail the poets are their cooks, 

Here empress Tragedy still treads, 

And the grand dance in puskins leads ; 
And Faree in vizard musk is seen, 

Jn mimick garb like Harlequin, 

Deck’d with a nosegay vt tres buds, 
Of prologues, songs, and interludes, 
Here each man’s genius is a mirrour, 
Where he may see and fly trom error, 
Where every vice uncover'd is, 


And every fop may see his phiz.” 
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rocco was entertained with Psyche, 
‘+a play of extraordinary splendour ;” 
and on other evenings saw Macbeth 
and the Tempest, and was extremely 
pleased™. However, the renewal of 
the embellishments and dresses, al- 
though the house was “‘ more fre- 
quented than the King’s",” proved a 
pageant too costly in continuance for 
the actors to derive a competent emo- 
lument ; and which circumstance final- 
ly led to a junction of the company 
with their jong-continued rivals at 
Drary-lane. This scheme was formed 
under an Agreement, dated October 
the 14th, 1681, between Dr. Dave- 
nant, Betterton, and Smith, of the one 
ee and Charles Hart, and Edward 
.ynaston, of the other part: where- 
by, in consideration of certain pen- 
sions, Hart and K ynaston agreed with- 
ina month to make over “ all the 
right, title, and claim, which they or 
either of them had to any Plays, 
Books, Cloaths, and Scenes in the 
King’s Play-house®.” They alse pro- 
mised to “ promote, with all their 
power and interest, an agreement be- 
tween both play-houses;” and which 
took effect about July 1682?. On 


August 10th of that year, they per- 
formed the tragedy of Romulus and 
Hirsilia, or the Sabine War 4, with an 
Epilogue by Mrs. Behn, and spoken by 
Lady Slingsby", which reflecting upon 
the Duke of Monmouth, the Lord 
Chamberlain is said to have ordered 


both ladies into custody, to answer 
the affronts. 

From the time the companies join- 
ed, the performances were continued 
at beth houses alternately ; and did 
not prevent the producing several new 
pieces at Dorset Garden. 

Elkanah Settle, whose versatile ge- 
nius supplied either opera, city pa- 
geaut, or Bartholomew-fair droll, was 
probably the first dramatic writer that 
sought to extend and support his po- 
pularily through the aid of a newspa- 
per; and certainly the following para- 
graph, from the Post-Boy, is one of 
the earlicst, if not the first, dramatic 
puff which appeared through the mes 
dium of such a circulation : it was in- 
serted a few days before the perform- 
ance of The World in the Moon. 
** Great preparations are making for 
a“new Opera, in the play-house in 
Dorset Garden, of which there is great 
expectation, the scenes being several 
new sets, aad of a moddel different 
from all that have been used in any 
theatre whatever, being twice as high 
as any of their former scenes; and 
the whole decorations of the stage not 
only infinitely beyond all the Operas 
ever yet performed in England, but 
also by the acknowledgment of seve- 
ral gentlemen that have travell’d 
abroad, much exceeding all that has 
been seen on any of the Foreign 
stages*.” However, notwithstandin 
the attraction of a new Opera, wil 





™ A singular occurrence is mentioned in a newspaper as having taken place the 


@7th April, 1682, when “ Mr. Chfarles] D[eering}, son to Sir Edw. D, and Mr, 
V{aughan] quarrelled in the Duke's play-house, and presently mounted the stage 
and fought, and Mr. D. was very dangerously wounded, and Mr. V. secured, lest it 
should prove mortal.” Janeway’s Impartial Protestant Mercury, May 2.—Lang- 
baine relates his bebolding a more sanguinary tragedy, in 1674, in the pit of this 
house, “in the death of Mr. Scroop, who received his death’s wound from Sir Tho- 
mas Armstrong.” See dn Account of the Dramatick Poets, p. 460. 

a Langbaine, p. 178. © Curll’s Hist. of the Stage, p. 10. 

p Early in August, the Duchess of York visited the Duke’s Theatre, “ that and 
the King’s House having joined interests,” to see “ Virtue Betrayed, or Anna Bul- 
Jen, a deep tragedy of the beheading the said. Lady by King Henry the Eighth.” 
London Mercury, Aug. @, 1682. 

a There was advertised to “ be published on Monday next, the last new play, 
ealled Romulus,” &c. in Brooks’s /mpartial Mercury of Friday, Nov. 17, 1682. The 
incident above-noticed probably occasioned a delay in the printing. 

r Her * name occurs as Lady Slingsby in the Dramatis Persone of Dryden and 
Lee’s plays, between the years 1681 und 1689. In 1660 she appears as Mrs. Mary 
Lee. Her name was originally Aldridge. Who her husband was is not known.” 
Lysons's Environs, vol. If. p. 367.—It is probable her husband was a Justice of 
Peace, acting in the County of Middlesex, as I believe the name occurs repeatedly 
about that time in the parish accounts of St. Clement’s Danes. 

* Curtis's Protestant Mercury, Aug. 16, 1682. 

t The Post Boy, June 12-15, 1697. On the 24th was advertised that ‘‘ to-mor- 
sow will be published the new opera called The World in the Moon,” And upon 

Thursday, 
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the novelty of enlarged scenery, and 
the auxiliary aid just noticed, this 
piece proved little more than a re- 
quiem to the theatrical performances 
at this house, which appear to have 
finally terminated with the season of 
1696-7 *. 

in the following year a penny lot- 
tery was drawn here, as ig shown by 
a tract, intituled * The Wheel of 
Fortune, or Nothing for a Penny; 
being remarks on the drawing of the 
Penny Lottery at the Theatre Koyal, 
in Dorset Garden,” 1698, 4to. Alfter- 
wards there was a short exhibition of 
prize-fighters ; and the building was 
totally deserted in 1703 *. 

This playhouse is generally de- 
scribed as “* the Duke’s Theatre, Dor- 
set Gardens;” the checks had adouble 
D, one being reversed with the Ictter 
Y central, surmounted by a ducal co- 
ronet, obverse “ Vpper Gallerie, 
1671.” (See Miscellaneous Plate, jig. 
5.) The second title above-cited is 
used in the Agreement to promote the 
uuion of the two companies; and the 
actors were distinguished as “their 
Royal Highnesses’ Servants,” contra 
“their Majesties’ Servants” who act- 
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1684-5, upon the accession to the 
throne of the Duke of York, this 
house was immediately distinguished 
as “* the Queen’s Theatre.” In com- 
pliment to the patroness, new checks 
were cast, preserving the date accord- 
ing to the old stile. On one side, in 
bass-relief, is the head of Maria d’ Este, 
with ** Qveen’s Theatre,” obverse, 
** for the Pit, 1684,” and are of yel- 
low metal (fg. 4). Similar oves “ for 
the First Galierie, 1684,” and “ Vp- 
per Gallerie, 1634.” The name was 
not afterwards aliered. The frontis- 
piece to E. Settle’s Empress of Mo- 
rocco is a front view of this Theaire, 
having, when perfect, some Laliu lines 
beneath *. ‘There is also a bird's-eye 
view, taken in the same direction, in 
Walker’s plan of Londov, published 
by Overton, as * the old play-house.” 
Ev. Hoop. 
a 

Mr. Urban, Lambeth, July 15. 
T E publicity which you have 
given to the letters of “ George 
Moneypenny,” and “ R. G. Mill- 
wright,” will, | hope, absolve me from 
presumption in begging like favour 
for the following remarks, arising 


ed at Drury-lane. In February, from their Leiters, and the source 





Thursday, July Ist, appeared the following paragraph; “ The new Opera will be 
acted this day for the benefit of the undertaker.” Upon the same day the pub- 
lisher advertised; “ The new Opera, called the World in the Moon, is acting 
with great applause. It is licensed by the Lord Chamberlain’s Secretary, and 
the Master of the Revels ; and may be had, with all the songs, at A. Roper’s, at the 
Black-boy in Fleet-street, price 1s.” The second edition, by E, S, was announced 
March 17th, 1697-8. 

¥ In that plot-creating age, a rumour was raised against the players, as we are 
told in the Protestant Mercury of Sept. 23, 1696, that “ yesterday morning the 
play-house in Salisbury-court was beset by musqueteers, and searched by messen- 
gers;” but the report was afterwards declared to be erroneous, 

u “ By this time (says my author) we were come to our propos’d landing-place, 
where a stately edifice (the front supported by lofty columns) presented to our view. 
I enquired of my friend, what magnanimous Don Cressus resided in this noble and 
delightful mansion ? Who told me, nobody as he knew on, except rats and mice ; 
and perhaps an old superannuated Jack pudding, to look after it, and to take care 
that no decay’d lover of the Drama should get in, and steal away the poets pictures, 
and sell em to some Upholsterers, for Roman Emperours | suppose ; there being little 
else to lose except scenes, machines, or some such jim-cracks, [or this, says be, ix 
one of the theaters, but wholly abandon’d by the players; and ’tis thought will in 
a little time be pull'd down, if it is not bought by some of the dissenting brethren, 
and converted into a more pious use, that might in part atone for the sundry trans. 
gressions occasioned by that levity which the stage of late have been so greatly sub-~ 
ject to.” The London Spy, by Edw. Ward, 1703, p. 148. 

* There are also scene prints, which show the internal magnificence of the house, 
Previous to that publication, the principal dramatic pieces that had any embellish« 
ment were Jack Jugler, Somebody and Nobody, The Valiant Welehman, The Roar- 
ing Girl, and Jack Drum’s Entertainment, each having an incidental wood cut,— 
The views of Dorset Gardens Theatre, both external and internal, have been copied 
for the Lendinia Illustrata, but are inadvertently supposed to represent a different 
building, 

whence 
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whence they originated. My inten- 
tion in thus addressing you is not to 
protract, perhaps, uninteresting dis- 
putation, but to put your Rewders in 
possession of facts necessary to aid 
their judgments on the subject Mr. 
M. has beea pleased to bring before 
them ; and to point out where that 
geolleman bas wandered iu his ani- 
madversions beyond the precincts of 
truth and courtesy. 

Mr. M. comicenced his first letter 
by ap imposing appearance of love 
for science; and for some time held 
forth like a man whose sensations 
were yainfully affected at secing her 
principles violated in a great public 
work. His teelings were hurt, and 
be felt compelled to tell the world 
so; but the concluding epithets, of 
* ignorant copyist and caricaturist,” 
I fear, betray motives not quite so 
pure. He evidently exults in the no- 
tice taken of his first let'er by R. G. 
yet labours in his sccond to prove 
that a Millwright can have no preten- 
sions to mathematical or mechanical 
knowledge, or to give an opinion 
upon a work which should be the 
production of their combination. 

What R. G.’s pretensions to scicnce 
are, | can only gather from your 
pages. He has not stepped boldly 
into notoriety, by publishing his 
name; but his letter is sufficient war- 
rant for his entering the lists with his 
more hardy competitor. 

The attempt at confining koow- 
ledge to any particular description of 
people, or debarring it from any sect 
or calling, must always be considered 
as extremely illiberal ; but Mr. M. is 
peculiarly unfortunate in his remarks 
upon R, G.’s profession. The forma- 
tion of highways, navigable canals, 
and bridges, is the province of the 
Civil Engineer. The engincer of ihe 
Strand Bridge (Mr. Rewnie), a gen- 
tleman, who, by the suffrages of an 
enlightened nation, is “gps at the 
head of his respectable profession, 
was bred a millwright ; his great pre- 
cursors, Mr. Smeaton and Mr. Brind- 

_Jey, were millwrights. 

To the man of science I conceive 
it unnecessary to state objections to 
the few arguments Mr. M. adduces; 
to such part of your Readers an in- 
spection of Mr. Rennie’s centre is all 
1 would recommend; but there are 
youths secking to deserve the ttle, 


whose judgments may be seduced by 
bold assertions and a specious man- 
ner; and there are many respectable 
shareholders in the concern, whose 
dispositions, or contrary pursuits, 
leading them away from such studies, 
may give ear to mis-slatements and 
false reasoning, and be put in fear for 
their pecuniary interests. 

Mr. M. in his reply to R. G. de- 
mands logical precision; I solicit 
truth. Ia criticisms upon such sub- 
jects as the present, plain matter of 
fact is all that is necessary. Indeed, 
in matters capable of demonstration, 
there is little room for argument; 
the thing comes to issue, and one of 
the disputants is irrevocably proved 
right or wrong. The mathematician 
who would violate truth in support 
of his positions, must forfeit .all pre- 
tensions to posthumous fame, should 
the inattention of the age he lives in 
suffer him to die undetected. If then 
it is conceded that truth should per- 
vade discuss:ons of this nature, how 
will Mr. M. excuse himself for stating 
to the publick that the quantity of 
timber consumed in a rib of the cen- 
tering of the Strand Bridge would 
make a solid arch the same span apd 
sixteen feet deep. Any man may 
measure the rib, and prove to himself 
the contrary ; but bare inspection is 
sufficient. The timbers are about 
thirteen inches square ; and fall in re- 
gular numbers of eight at all the 
crossings of the radii or king-posts, 
Mr. Moneypenny states “the solids” 
to * exceed the voids :” without re- 
ferring to calculation, 1 will admit 
their equality ; and the sum of their 
diameters does not average more 
measurement than he has been pleased 
to ascribe to the solids. This asser- 
tion is the principal one on which Mr. 
M. grounds his charge of a want of 
due regard to economy ; it is incor- 
rect, and it can be mathematically 
proved grossly incorrect. As for the 
rest, bis letters are fippant recapitu- 
lations of what has long been com- 
municated to the world. Technical 
terms are poured forth ; models are 
cited ; and one thing is condemned for 
not resembling another, although 
their elements are totally different. 

Jt seems necessary to remind Mr. 
M. that engineers design their centres 
to carry their arches, and not their 
arches to accommodate a particular 

model 
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model of centering; or he surely 
would not draw comparisons between 
the dome of St. Paul's and an arch «f 
the Strand Bridge. The span, the ele- 
vation above jow-water mark, the 
extent of the foundations, and the 
space allowed for water-way, natu- 
rally determine (here) the angles the 
timbers must form in crossing each 
other. 

The periphery of a rib of the 
Strand Bridge is a semi-ellipse, of 
course a reverse of the soffit of the 
arch. This form is preserved under 
the great superincumbent weight of 
the masonry by seven pairs of shores 
or braces of whole timbers, springing 
from each base, and abuttiug eac 
other on intermediate crown-pieces. 
These braces cross each other in such 
manuer, that their necessary intersec- 
tions fall in the line of radiating tim- 
bers, which clip these halvings. The 
radiating timbers, being suspended by 
wrought-iron straps and bolts to the 
outer rim and crown-piece, perforin 
the additional office of king-posts, 
supporting the weight of the braces 
they enclose, and throwing it upon 
the arch form of the outer rim and 
the truss formed by the meeting of 
‘the braces with the crown-piece. 

I cannot conceive, under like cir- 
curastances, a centre better calculated 
to present at every point the positive 
end-way resistance of the wood !o the 
super-incumbent pressure.—Perh»ps 
Mr. M. may say that the striking- 
plates might have been longer. This 
would no doubt have diminished the 
obliquity of the braces; but then the 
foundations must have been extended, 
and economy would have grievously 
suffered by the alteration. Similar 
replies may be made to all his sugges- 
tions.—The Strand Bridge arches are 
20 feet wider, with the same rise as 
the centre arch of Blackfriars. Mr. 
Rennie has thrown in two more pairs 
of shores than Mr. Mylne used. If 
five pair were necessary under such 
an arch as that of Blackfriars, are not 
seven necessary under those of the 
Strand Bridge, which will not only be 
flatter, but double the weight. 

No man can find rational ground 
fer cavillin® at the cast-iron plates, 
which coniune the feet of the braces, 
and give them a regular bearing upon 
the upper striking-plate ; and I should 
be as much surprized to finda man so 
ignorant as not te see the utility of 


those plates which enclose the inter- 
sections, (where more than two pieces 
cross each other,) as 1 have been at 
the affront put upon your readers by 
denying it. These plates are perfo- 
rated at a short distance from each 
extremity by mortices, which are fill- 
ed by cast-iron plates and oak wedges, 
giving a square abutment to timbers, 
which otherwise would act like wedges 
upon those which enclose them. 

From the rapid progress of the 
work, the question of strength rust 
soon be at rest. Eeonomy will be 
the only string left for Mr. M. to harp 
upon, or the Strand Bridge will share 
the fate of nis own chef-d’a@uvres ab 
Norham and Basseltowa, 

If the construction of Mr. Rennie’s 
centres is to be blamed for resembling 
the excellent ones used at Westmia- 
ster and Blackfriars, the mode of fix- 
ing adopted at the Strand Bridge, at 
least, is entirely new. With your 
permission, | will conclude by de- 
scribing it. 

The ribs are framed upon a stage, 
which projects something more than 
their whole length into the River. 
Three barges are placed parallel to 
each other, and they are firmly con- 
nected together by whole timbers, 
forming a strong platform, which re- 
ceives the rib in such manner that a 
portion of its gravity acts in favour 
of its gaining a vertical position, 
Lofty shear-legs are placed upon this 
platform, with stout tackle leading to 
capsterus ashore to assist the raising. 
These barges being laid aground ia 
the proper situation, the rib is slided 
to its seat upon them down an in- 
clined plane of timbers; the tackle is 
fixed, and the rib placed erect in aa 
hour by manual aid. The barges are 
then allowed to rise with the tide, 
swung round, and just before hizh 
water placed in such a manner that 
the feet or bases of the rib hang ex- 
actly over the striking-plates; as the 
tide fails, the rib settles into its proper 
place, where it is secured by means 
previously prepared, and the barges 
are removed te take up another. By 
this process a business which formerly 
occupied weeks is got over in a single 
day. Yours, &c. Hi, 0. 

a 
Mr. Urgan, Aug. 30. 
OUR Correspondent, Part I. page 
626, is not perhaps aware that 
Mary Clotworthy, mentioned in the 
patent, 
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patent, was the only issue of the body 
of Sir John Clotworthy, the first Vis- 
Count Massereene, not Massareene. 

Lady Harriet Foster is the descend- 
ant of the only son of Mary Clot- 
worthy; and as such, I should have 
thought, came under the description 
of “heir general of the body” of Sir 
John Clotworthy. Mary Ciotworthy 
had also daughters; but I do not sup- 
pose the descendant of her daughter 
could precede, in claim to the honour, 
the descendant of her son. 1 subjoin 
a short sketch, from which your Cor- 
respondents may be able to judge. 

Sir John Clotworihy Viscount Mas- 
serecne, died in 1665, leaving an only 
child and heiress, Mary Clotworthy, 
who married Sir John Skeffington, 
bart. who became Viscount Masse- 
reene, on the decease of his father-in- 
law, according to the limitation of the 
patent. They had issue an only sur- 


viving son, Clotworthy Skeflington, 
the second Viscount Massereene of 
the name of Skeffington, and four 
daughters, viz. 1. Mary, married Sir 
Charles Hoghton, bart. of Hoghton 
Tower, Lancashire; 2. Margaret, 
married Sir George St. George; 3. 


Anne; 4. Frances. 

The present Earl of Massereene is 
the only male descendant of Mary 
Clotworthy, only child of the grantee. 
On his decease the Viscounty is to re- 
vert to the heir-general of the body 
of the grantee. Now it appears to 
me, that the Earl's daughier, as de- 
scendant of the only son of Mary 
Clotwortby, only child of the grantee, 
comes under the description of ** heir- 
general of the body of Sir John Clot- 
worthy.” If, contrary to this opinion, 
the descendant of the daughter of 
Mary Clotworthy has a claim in pre- 
ference to the descendant of her son, 
it would then appear that the present 
Sir Henry Hoghton, bart. of Hogh- 
ton Tower, Lancashire, is the pre- 
sumplive heir to the titles of Baron 
of Loughneagh, and Viscount Masse- 
reene, as great grandson of Sir Charles 
Hoghton, bart. and the Honourable 
Mary Skeflington, eldest daughter of 
Mary Clotworthy, only child of Sir 
John Clotworthy, the first Peer. 

Yours, &c. H. §. 
ea 
_ Mr. Unsan, Sept. 2. 
AN any Correspondent acquaint 
me, whether the family of Boyle, 
@f the County of Hereford, still exisis 
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in the elder branch. According to 
Lodge, Lodovic Boyle, of Bidney, co. 
Hereford, temp. Hen. V1. had two sons, 
viz. John, his successor; and Roger, 
grandfather of Richard Boyle, the 
first Earl of Corke, in Ireland. John, 
the eldest son, succeeded to the estate 
in Hereford; and was ancestor to 
James Boyle, High Sheriff of the 
County of Hereford 29 Queen Eliza- 
beth: Are there any descendants of 
this James Boyle ?—Roger Boyle, fa- 
ther of the first, Lord Corke, had aa 
elder brother, John Boyle, of Here- 
ford, who married Alice Hayworth: 
Was there issue of this marriage ? 

Of the numerous honours conferred 
on the Boyle family, that of Viscount 
Kyualmeaky appears to be the only 
oue which was granted in remainder 
to the elder branch remaining in Eng- 
land. The Earldom of Cork, &c. is 
limited to the issue male of the body 
of the first Peer. The title of Ky- 
nalmeaky was granted in 1627 to the 
Hon. Lewis Boyle, with remainder to 
the heirs male of the body of the 
Earl of Cork, his father, and in failure 
of them to the collateral heirs male 
of the said Earl of Cork for ever. 

The titles of Earl of Meath and 
Baron Ardee, in the Brabazon family, 
are, it appears, liable fo be separated, 
the Barony going to the elder male 
branch, and the Earldom toa younger 
branch ; for William Brabazon, Lord 
Ardee, was created Earl of Meath in 
1627, with remainder to his youngest 
brother, Sir Anthony Brabazon: his 
next brother, Wallop Brabazon, of 
Eaton, co. Hereford, and his descend- 
ants, of course retain a prior claim to 
Sir Anthony’s descendants, as far as 
regards the Barony of Ardee. . 

Yours, &c. ; T. M. 
—a 


Mr. Urpan, Oxford, Aug. 17. 


N the **Anecdotes of Bowyer,” itis 

recorded of Robert Jenkin, that 

* he was admiited a Sub-sizar for the 

Master of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, Dr. Tanner.” 

In the same Work we are told that 
‘a Hound of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, is an Under-graduate not on 
the Foundation, nearly the same as @ 
Sizar.” 

A more distinct explanation of the 
terms Sub-sixar and Hound is re- 
quested by , 

Yours, &c. OxoniEnsis. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Urpan, Aug. 23. 

BOUT three years ago there 
came into my hands, by accideut, 

a large parcel of old books and pam- 
phlets of the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth. Among these were several of 
Robert Greene, Gabriel Harvey, and 
Thomas Nash; some of which I con- 
sider to be curious and liitle known. 

As Black-letter literature is among 
the rages of the day, an occasional 
article drawn from them may not be 
unacceptable to your pages: and 
while it may amuse your Readers, it 
may give me the opportunity of de- 
riving information, which I could 
not otherwise procure. 

Nash’s “ Pierce Pennilesse,” and 
Harvey's “ Picrce’s Superogation,” 
are not. unknown, though | suspect 
the latter particularly to be uncom- 
mon. This last is Fall of votices of 
the obscure writers of those days: 
but they are so scattered, that it re- 
quires some trouble to extract them. 

It is lamentable that a scholar like 
Harvey should descend to such scur- 
rilous abuse*. He speaks of Nash as a 
“ famous arrogant, conceited fool, 
who condemns all the world but his 
own Flim Flams.” Some authors I 
find named whom I discover nowhere 
else, unless perhaps in Tanner, but 
not all of them even in him. 

“ Nash disdaineth,” says he, “‘ Tho- 
mas Delone, Philip Stubs, Robert Air- 
min, and the common Pamfletteers of 

ndon, even painfullest Chroniclers 
too; because they stand in his way, 
hinder his scribbling traffique, obscure 
his resplendishing fame, or have not 
chronicled him in their catalogues of 
the renowned moderne Authors, as he 
meritoriously meriteth, and may perad- 
venture be remembered hereatter. But 
may not Thomas Delone, Philip Stubs, 
Robert Airmin, and the rest of those 
misused persons, more disdainfully dis- 
daine him ; because he is so much vainer, 
so little learneder, so nothing eleganter, 
than they; and they so much honester, 
so little ebscurer, so nothing contemp- 
tibler than he ?” 

In avother of the pamphlets the 
Author is less free with names; but 
byallusions, many of which carnot 
even at this day be misunderstood, he 





* The controversy between the witty 
Tom Nash and the learned Gabriel Har- 
vey forms a very interesting chapter in 
Mr. D'Israeli’s “ Calamities of Authors,” 
under the title of Literary Ridicule. Ep, 
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is still more severe. There are several 
assages which appear to me to re- 
ate to the celebrated Dr. Thomas 
Lodge, the author of “ Euphues’s 
Golden Legacie,” and who has been 
perhaps too much commended by 
the ardent editor of “ Englaod’s He- 
licon,” whove fancy sometimes runs 
away with hm, and who sometimes 
invests with his own warmth the dry 
rhymes of antiquity. 

1 suppove Nash was a frrnd of 
Greene, which was a beinous crime 
in ile eyes of Harvey. | nowhere 
find mention of Nicholas Breton by 
name; bui there ave severa! passages 
which, under a feigned character, 
appear lo me te allude to him, But 
I am uot sure that our controversialist 
does not fly even at still higher game. 
Shakespeare seems sneered at on more 
than one occasion. ; 

but there is nothing new under the 
sun: Harvey speaks not only of 
Nash's Flim Flams, but, like Sterne, 
of his Smeifungus. \caonot find out 
to what contemporary author, the 
apparent object of his bitter revenge, 
he alludes, He describes him as an 
accomplice in all Nash’s malicious 
lies ; as the inventor of many of the 
most offensive falsehoods with which 
Nash had endeavoured to stigmatize 
him. He speaks of him asa ceaseless 
pamphleteer, a dealer in small wares, 
a covert assassin, a vain traveller, 
dealing in silly and ostentatious fic- 
tions; ga trencher-scraper to great 
men; exceeding Nash himself in va- 
nity and envy, turning pale with rage 
at all praise but his own; endeavour- 
ing by every secret artifice to blast 
the reputation of those with whom 
he lived in outward friendship, taking 
secret offence when it was not sus- 
pected, aud using this mode of re- 
venge; of low origin, and sprang im- 
mediately from bankruptcy, yet affect- 
ing the airs of birih; pretendi 
scholarship, yet falling isto cmueel 
the most ridiculous ignorance; pre- 
tending to history, yet guilty of the 
most childish anachronisms; degrad- 
ing the chareciers of grea; men by 
falsehoods which vite stupidity with 
baseness; tepeating a convicted jie 
about the family of the virtuous 
Chancellor (Sir ‘Thomas More); and 
pretending to have studed the arts 
abroad, of which he was as iguorant 
as a couutry-bricklayer. 

[have 
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I have not here given Harvey's own 
language, because of its disgusting pe- 
dantry ; and this character is drawn 
with mnch industry from many seat- 
tered passages which | noted as I went 
along. Some of these pamphlets | 
have lent to a friend ; and am now 
therefore obliged to ave recourse to 
my common-place book. I am not 
sure, therefore, whether it is of him 
or of Nash that the following passage 
is spoken : 

* Albertus’ Secrets, Poggius’ Fables, 
Bebelius’ Jests, Scoggin’s tales, Wake- 
field’s lyes, Parson Darcye’s knaveries, 
Tarleton’s tricks, Elderton’s ballats, 
Greene’s pamflets, Euphues’ similies, 
double V's phrases, are too well known 
to go unknown; where the veine of 
Braggadocio is famous, the arterie of 
Pappadociv cannot be obscure. Gentle- 
men, [ have given you a taste of his 
gugar-loafe that weeneth Sidney’s dain- 
ties, Ascham’s comfits, Cheeke’s suc- 
cats, Smithe’s conserves, and More's 
junkets, nothing comparable to his pap. 
Some of you dreamed of electuaryes of 
gemmes and other precious restoratives ; 
of the quintessence of amber and pearle 
dissolved, of 1 wott not what incredible 
delicacies; but his gemme mint is not 
always current ; and as busy men, so 
painted boxes and gullipots, must have a 
Vacation.” 

The indignant author is as unspar- 
ing of his adversary’s person as he is 
of his mind. He speaks of him as 
pol-bellied, short-necked, frowsy- 
faced, ugly even to loathing, yet vain 
of his looks, ogling, and writing po- 
sies and reading romances’in ladies’ 
chambers; insolent, yeta uotorious 
coward; and, conceted as he was, 
im constant dread of that sudden 
death with which ingenting apoplexy 
threatened him, with all his sins un- 
whipped upon bis head. It is said, 
that in some part of the low buffoon- 
ery of Greene's, or Nash’s, or Delo- 
ney’s satirical pamphlets, he had se- 
eretly libelled every friend or assist- 
ant of his early life ; and that a mul- 
titude of unprovoked abuses, of 
which the hand that furnished them 
was not fur years suspected, were all 
at last traced to the envy of this 
odious excrescence of sham-learning, 
malignity, and wickedness. 

Can any of your Readers fix on the 
Author to whom thisallades? 1 have 
‘ooked into Herbert's Ames for most 
of the travels of those days, but can- 
not satisfy myself. Oue or two pas- 


sages induce me to believe he was an 
Oxford man; and perhaps something 
may therefore be found in “ Wood's 
Athen, a book | have not at hand to 
refer to. Harvey says, that though a 
pretender to Greek learning, he was 
grossly ignorant of it ; and in describ- 
ing Grecian manners, appears unable 
to construe Homer as well as the most 
backward school-bos. He is spoken 
of sometimes as a physician, and 
sometimes as if he was preferred in 
the church ; and is laughed at for be- 
ing jilted by the ladies, to whose eye- 
brows he had written ridiculous 
sonnets, 

By the bye, can he mean Parson 
Darcye, of whose knaveries he speaks 
im another place? The name of this 
parson Darcye is newto me: Does 
the following passage relate to the 
same ? 

“« T have touched the booted Shaker- 
ley a little, that is always riding, and 
never rideth; always confuting and 
never confuteth ; always ailing some- 
thing and railing any thing: that shame- 
Sully and odiously misuseth every frend 
or acquaintance, as he hath served some 
of his favorablest patrons (whom for 
certain respects 1 am not to name), M. 
Apis, Lapis, Greene, Marlow, Chettle, 
and whom not?” | 

Yours, &c. SnHepuerp Tony. 
a 

*,* To tear off the veil of decorum 

which covers the particular occur- 

rences leading to the recent resigna- 

tion of the curacy and lectureship of 

Fulham, suits neither the wish of 

the Editors of Tue GentLEman’s 

MaGazine, nor the character of 

our publication: but the subjoined 

papers are too honourable to the 

Writers to be slighted by us, and 

too important to society to be with- 

held from our Readers. 


To the Parishioners of FuLnam whe 
have subscribed the Address, &c. to the 
Rev. Joun OWEN, on ‘occasion of his 
resigning the Curacy and Lectureship 
of this Parish. 

Fulham, August 12, 1813. 

** The Undersigned having waited 
upon the Rev. Jonn Owen, with the 
Address of the Parishioners on occasion 
of his resigning the Curacy and Lecture- 
ship of this Parish, and presented him 
with the Purse of 6712. 5s. 6d. as an 
acknowledgment of his valuable services 
in the discharge of those offices during 
a period of more than seventeen years, 
have now the pleasure of reporting, ed 

t 
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the satisfaction of the numerous Sub- 
scribers, both the Address and Mr, 
Owen’s Reply. 
(Signed) Joun Druce, 
Joun BowDeEN, 
Joun Bayrorp, 
Matruew BurcHeELl, 
Josern Kicnrt. 


N. B. Messrs. Howard, Davis, and 
Baker, who obligingly assisted in wait- 
ing upon the Housekeepers for their Sig- 
natures, &c. did not accompany the 
Deputation.” 


“ To the Rev. Joun Owen, A. M. late 
Fellow of Corpus Christe College, Rec- 
tor of Paglesham, and late Curate and 
Lecturer of’ Futham. 

Futham, July 28, 1813. 
Dear Sir, 

“ A}low us to express the sincere re- 
gret we feel at your leaving the Pastoral 
Station which you have filled for upwards 
of seventeen years with so much credit 
to yourself, and so much advantage to 
the Parish. Accept our thanks for your 
unremitting attention to the several du- 
ties of your office, by visiting the poor 
and sick, relieving their wants, instruct- 
ing their youth, and exerting yourself 
in every possible way, both by your 
Discourses from the pulpit and your 
personal example, to promote their 
moral and religious improvement. We 
have witnessed with great satisfaction, 
as the result of these services, a pro- 
gressive amendment in the manners of 
the lower orders, and a mure frequent 
and serious attendance at Divine Wor- 
ship during your Official Residence 
among us. Suffer us to request your 
acceptance of a small testimony of the 
high respect and esteem we entertain 
for you, and receive at the same time 
the assurance of our earnest wishes for 
your welfare, and that of your family. 

We remain, dear Sir, 
Your obliged Friends, 
Joun Orp, &c. &e.” 


* To Jonn Orv, Esq. &e. &e. 
Fulham, Aug. 10, 1813. 
My Dear Friends and Parishioners, 

« With emotions of gratitude to 
which no language of mine can give 
adequate expression, I received this 
morning, from the hands of Messrs. 
PDruce, Bowden, Bayford, Burchell, and 
Kight, the testimony of your esteem 
and affection, in the Address which you 
have kindly transmitted to me, and the 
very liberal Offering with which you have 
been pleased to accompany it. If any 
thing could have added to the value of 
this testimony, it would have been the 
respectability of the parties who did me 
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the honour of presenting it, and the 
very obliging and impressive manner in 
which they performed that serviee in 
the presence of my assembled family. 

“* It will be in the recollection of many 
to whom I am indebted for this mark of 
attention, that nearly seventeen years 
and a half ago, I was placed in the situ- 
ation which I have now resigned, by the 
express and unsolicited recommendation 
of the venerable Bishop Porteus, From 
the confidence with which I was honour- 
ed by his Lordship from that time to the 
day of his death, I was encouraged to 
expect, that the exertions and sacrifices 
which I made under his observation, and 
in a parish of which be was both the 
head and the patron, would eventually 
secure for myself and my numerous fa- 
mily, a permanent and beneficial esta- 
blishment among you, Jt pleased God 
to remove that excellent Prelate before 
an opportunity was afforded him of giv- 
ing effect to this his presumed intention ; 
and the events which ensued left me 
only the choice, of continuing in the 
same humble and laborious capacity, or 
of retiring altogether from a field ‘on 
which I had bestowed no ordinary culti- 
vation. Preferring a connexion with 
the Parish on any terms, to an absolute 
separation from it, I determined to adopt 
the former alternative: nor bave | de- 
parted from that determination, till I 
found myself placed in a situation ia 
which I felt convinced, that I could no 
longer officiate, as you are pleased to 
say | have hitherto done, ‘ with credit 
to myself and advantage to the Parish.” 

“ Such is, in brief, the history of that 
connexion, the dissolution of which has 
awakened our mutual regret. I will not 
dissemble, that under all the cireum- 
stances to which I have adverted, the 
prompt and spontaneous expression on 
the present occasion, of your réspect 
for my character, your gratitude for my 
services, and your good wishes for the 
welfare of me and my family, is a sea- 
sonable and consolatory occurrence. 
My conscience indeed bears me witness, 
that I have uniformly desired and endea- 
voured to fulfil the duties of my station ; 
but when I look to the signatures affixed 
to your Address, and observe among 
them the names of those Gentry who 
have made me their Almoner, and of 
those Tradesmen with whom, as parish 
officers, 1 have been in the habit of co- 
operating for more than seventeen years, 
I do rejoice to find the fact of my bay- 
ing fulfilled the duties of my station so 
explicitly stated, and the truth of that 
fact so honourably and unanswerably 
attested. 

“ In taking my leave of you, allow 

me 
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me to repeat, how utterly unable I am 
to express my_acknowledgments in terms 
at all correspondent with the obligation 
I feel. Whatever may be my future 
destination, be assured, that the welfare 
of Fulham, and particularly of those 
who have honoured me with such marks 
of their sympathy and regaid, will con- 
tinue to engage both my solicitude and 
my prayers. The memorial of your 
kindness will be cherished by my family 
with affectionate gratitude; and my 
children will, I trust, be stimulated by 
the consideration of it, to respect and 
imitate that conduct, which has obtain- 
ed for their father so honourable a tes- 
timony and so liberal a reward 

“1am, my dear Friends and Parish- 
joners, your very faithful and obliged 
Friend and Servant, Joun Owen.” 


I 


Mr. Urnsan, Sept. 2. 


I BEG the insertion in your valu- 
able Magazive of the following 
letter to the Rev. R. Hodgson, on 
occasion of his withdrawing from an 
Auxiliary Bible Society. * 

Rev. Sir,—Ict is generally reported, 
that you have thought it necessary to 
withdraw from an Auxiliary Bible Soci- 
ety established at Uxbridge, on account 
of some very extraordinary methods 
taken by a Gentleman in that nrigh- 
bourhood, who is himself a Vice Presi- 
dent of the Society, to propagate the 
tenets of the Unitarians, It is under- 
stood that you declared, that either he 
must retire from the Society, or you ; 
‘ and that, in consequence of his refusing 
to retire, and of the Society refusing, I 
presume, to expel him, you are fio lon- 
ger a member of it. Entertaining all 
the respect which is due to your charac- 
ter (and a .great deal of respect I con- 
ceive to be due), and feeling that respect 
increased by your putting yourself for- 
ward on the occasion above alluded to; 
I must express my opinion that the alter- 
native proposed by you was preposterous. 
The principle on which the Society was 
originally founded and has always pro- 
ceeded, is this, that Christians of all de- 
nominations should meet together for 
the purpose of circulating the Scrip- 
tures; none being at all fettered there- 
by in their interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures, nor at all obliged to abstain from 
any methods which they may deem pro- 
per to be taken for the purpose of pro- 
pagating their peculiar tenets. A Mem- 
ber of the Church of England has, there- 
fore, no more right to complain of a 
Socinian for endeavouring to propagate 
Socinianism, than the latter has to eom- 


plain of him for promoting the welfare 
of his Church, Nay, if any member of 
the Society should make use of means 
which he may possess in that peculiar 
capacity, to promote and support his 
opinions, I see not how any complaint 
can be reasonably brought against him: 
no one member being any more con- 
cerned in the religious tenets of another 
member than in his political tenets. To 
say that this may be attended with much 
inconvenience, and that the Society it- 
self may thus be turned into an instru- 
ment of much evil, is nothing to the 
purpose. For it was foreseen at first that 
schisms and differences would be excit- 
ed; but it was conceived that the circu- 
lation of the Scriptures was an object of 
so great importance as to swallow up all 
other considerations. The minds of men 
appeared to be of a sudden so much en- 
larged, and their views became so com- 
prehensive, that they could not stop to 
consider of any danger which might 
threaten any single part of the Christian 
world, or our own Church in particular. 
Uaving then, Sir, united with the Bible 
Society, and approving as you did of 
the principle upon which it was formed, 
I see not how you can with any reason 
object to the worthiness of any member, 
whatever be his tenets, and whatever 
pains he may take to propagate them, 
sv long as he doves not offend against the 
laws of your Suciety, 

But, Sir, allow me to suggest to you, 
that if you thought it necessary to with- 
draw from an Auxiliary Bible Society, 
there was another step which it must 
surely have been adviseable to take; and 
this was, to submit the case to the con- 
siceration of the Parent Society. The 
Parent is, if not responsible for the con- 
duct of its offspring, yet deeply inter- 
ested in their conduct. And it cannot 
but be right that the great Central 
Committee, which directs the operations 
of the whole machine, should be made 
acquainted with an event which has oc- 
casioned a Vice President of one of its 
Auxiliary Societies to retire from it. It 
must be proper that it should be asked 
whether it approves the conduct of the 
Socinian Member, or the conduct of the 
Auxiliary Society in suffering that per- 
son to continue among its Vice Presi- 
dents. It is easy to foretel the result of 
such an application to the Parent So- 
ciety, for that Society has no power to 
expel the obnoxious mewber; aud even 
if it may be supposed to possess such @ 
power, i¢ does not dare exercise it. It 
must then remain for your consideration, 
whether you deem it right or consistent 
with your character to continue an 
longer a member of a Society whi 
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allows, and thereby, to a certain degree, 
approves and sanctions, such conduct as 
that of which you have openly expressed 
your disapprobation. But mark the 
consequences of your feeling it necessary 
to retire, What you do, every other 
well-principled member ought to do, 
That is, every person of sound princi- 
ples ought to retire from the direetion 
of the Auxiliary Society, and then from 
the Parent Society : the effect of which 
will be to leave a very large body of 
those who are inimical, and those who 
are indifferent, to the welfare of the 
true Church, united together, and 
strengthened and rendered more formi- 
dable by that union.—Yet I am clearly 
of opinion, that every member of sound 
principles ought to quit the Society, ra- 
ther than continue to lend his support 
to the forming and strengthening of a 
machine which he is not permitted to 
direct, and which is big with danger 
both to Church and State. 

I have already stated, that I feel my 
respect for you increased by the manly 
step which you have taken. You have 
done that now which many others will, 
ere long, be obliged to do; for it is no- 
torious, I believe, that several persons 
have expressed great interest in the 
welfare of the Bible Society, who have 
no regard at all for the Bible or the 
Christian Religion. The Society is con- 
sidered by many as merely a bond of 
union for those who are disaffected to 
the Establishment in Church and State. 
The violence of some members will soon 
compel the more moderate to retire, 
who will, I fear, have little satisfaction 
in reflecting that they have contributed 
to form that body which they are obliged 
to quit in disgust. That you should be 
among the first to retire, cannot excite 
my surprise ; for I have never been able to 
account for your joining the Society, but 
by supposing that a very laudable affection 
for the person, and veneration for the me- 
mory of a departedPrelate,had misled your 
judgment, and blinded your eyes to the 
dangerous consequences of this so much 
admired, and so much mistaken liber- 
ality.—I am, Rev. Sir, with the greatest 
respect, yourhumble servant, 8. T. 


— 


Mr. Unsan, Maidstone, Aug. 30. 
HERE is one poiut in the con- 
troversy respecting Junius, upon 

which I feel tempted to offer a word 
or two, because | think it will show 
that the advocates of any one sup- 
posed Author can only weaken their 
cause by drawing inferences from such 
premises. 
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This point is the wafer mark, which 
certainly is (as described page 405.) 
that of the paper called foolscap*, by 
a@ very great proportion the most 
commonly used of all the writing-pa- 
pers. At the time when Junius wrote, 
this mark was used for foolscap paper 
by many, if not all, the paper-makers 
in England, who each of them, of 
course, had several similar frames 
constructed, and in a single year ma- 
nufactured many thousand reams of 
paper therewith. This r, when 
sold to different Stationers in the me- 
tropolis and large towns in the king- 
dom, would be at nearly the same 
time on sale at a great number of 
different places: so that the chance 
was, I suppose, at least 5 to 1, that 
in any part of England a man who 
wanted paper of that size would re- 
ceive it with the same mark upon it. 

The paper-makers had not at this 
tine generally, if at all, adopted a 
practice, which they have since follow- 
ed, of putting their names, the date 
of the year, or some distinguishing 
mark upon their paper; and the an- 
tient marks were distinctive only of 
size and quality. 

it will appear from the above, that 
Mr. Woodfall (well acquainted as he 
most probably is with all these facts) 
could do no less than dismiss this ar- 
gumeat as he did, and that no impro- 
per sarcasm ought to be considered 
as intended in his words. 


Yours, &c. A.C. 
EE 
Mr Urpan, Sept. 4. 


I HAVE lately observed inthe News- 
papers, certain very severe stric- 
tures on Stage coachmen, for over- 
loading their carriages; and, per- 
haps, few persons who happen to be 
on the roads in the vicinity of Lon- 

* The first mark of the foolscap cor- 
responded with its name, a Zany's head 
with cap and bells. The Dutch, having 
afterwards contrived to supplant our own 
manufacturers, introduced the cogni- 
zance of the United States, the Lion 
grasping a thunder-bolt, &c. This was 
soon imitated in England, whereby the 
Dutch paper was in its turn supplanted ; 
after which the mark was changed for 
our own more appropriate emblem of 
Britannia, The original mark has been 
out of use for above acentury, It has 
been engraved by the Society of Anti- 
quaries in their Archzolugia, 
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don will fail to join in the same cen- 
sure, incited as it frequently is by 
nar.atives of brokex limbs and lost 
lives. But, as | have about me some- 
what ofa disposition to consider mat- 
ters of public concern in more lights 
than one, it occurred to me, in sun- 
dry late peregrinations in the en- 
Virons of this grea! metropolis, that, 
although much canuot be said for the 
stage-coachmen,neither have wea great 
deal to say vn bebalf of their customers. 
For if, on the one hand, a coachman 
takes up more passengers than his 
Coach can carry with safety, on the 
other hand, | am to!d, there are few 
instances of passengers refusing to 
ride because there are already too 
many. Thecalculation of th proper 
number never enters into their heads, 
until they are overturned; and then 
they are ready cnough to go to law, 
and to prove, to a demonstration, 
the famous juvenile problem pro- 
posed to little folss at Christmas, the 
object of which is to determine * how 
many feathers will break a horse’s 
back ?” ‘The aaswer, | hope, | need 
not remind your Readers, 1s, * One 
more than he can bear.” Now, Sir, 
in the case of a stage-coach, where is 
the passenger, eager to go to the 
country, or to get back to town (and, 
for various reasons, sot very able to 
walk), who ever consisers whether 
he himself may not be * the one too 
much ?” ‘The laws, indeed, affect to 
prescribe a certain number; but our 
wise Legislators never considered that 
the citizens of London, particularly 
in their return from the pleasant 
villas near town, are not to be reck- 
oned by number, but by weight. 
Anoviher circumstance, however, is 
to be taken into the account. Of late 
years a great revolution has taken 
place in our journeyings by stage- 
coaches, and which has produced nine 
out of ten, perhaps, indeed, I may 
say, the whole of those accidents 
which we attribute to the coachmen— 
I allude, Sir, to the fashion, taste, 
liking, or what you please to call it, 
of preferring the outside to the inside 
of our coaches. I call this a revolu- 
tion, and it is a very important one— 
and, if. it proceeds—if this fashion 
continues—l have no doubi that our 
posterity will, at some Debating So- 
ciety, inquire what the inside of a 
coach was made for? I am sorry to 
say it, because I am somewhat in 
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years, and have not a head steady 
enongh to mount a’ top, that it is 
already asserted, that none but effe- 
minate persons will ever think of rid- 
ing mside; and that no person will 
be seen there, who does not consent 
to be thought old, decrepid, and 
feeble ; and, in a word, an old wo- 
man ; or, what is perhaps as bad, au 
old man. 

What is the consequence of this 
fashion? Very naturaliy, that the 
coach-proprietor, finding a falling-off 
in his bookings for the inside, must 


_ contrive to derive his profits from the 


oulside ; and this, as every ove knows, 
has been done in two ways—the one 
by raising the price of outside car- 
riage—and the other by additional 
accommodations before, behind, and 
at top, for the increased number of 
persons who choose to travel in that 
way, and who, 1 will tell them to 
their faces (some of which faces, I 
have no doubt, are now bending to- 
wards this Magazme), that when they 
set out on their journeys to the villages 
around the metropolis, they thivk no 
more of danger from riding with 16 
or 18 outsides, than they do from 
walking with an equal number spon 
a grass-plat. No, Sir, the only time 
to think of danger is when it is past ; 
and the only time to have any suspi- 
cion that the coach inay be overload- 
ed, is, when the surgeon is breathing 
a vein, or setting a limb. Then, in- 
deed, the coachman is entirely to 
blame: because, in answer tu your 
earnest intreaties to be taken up, with 
even the promise of an extra shilling, 
you mow discover that he cught to 
ave warved you of your danger. 
Such a coachman may, perhaps, be 
found, if any person would be so 

good as to tell us where ; but —— 
This fashion of outside riding, 
which, by the way, we have learned 
from those who call theinsel ves ** peo- 
ple of fashion,” and who certainly set 
the example in their pr: vate carriages, 
has had another effect, which justi- 
fies me in calling it a revolution, It 
has tended to the abolition of the 
order of precedency formerly observ- 
ed at country inns. There, in former 
days, whiie the insides were shewn 
into a handsome dining parlour, the 
vutsides were referred to the kitchen, 
or had their meal in some inferior 
apartment, and were considered as 
only a small degree above waggon 
passengers. 
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passengers. But now, were an inn- 
keeper to judge thus of st..ge-coach 
outsides, what dreadful blunders would 
he not make? what insults would 
he not offer? Why, Sir, were he to 
estimate upon the old scale, he might 
shut up his house ina week. [ will 
give you an instance. | lately went 
to one of our Universities in a stage- 
coach, which admits only four insides 
—Who J am is of vo consequence ; 
but my companions were, a fat Linen- 
draper's Wife, au old Attorney, out 
of practice, and a Baronet’s Lady’s 
Gentlewoman’s-Gentlewoman ; while 
on the outside were three Doctors of 
Divinity, two Baichelors of ditio, a 
Doctor of Laws, and four Senor 
Fellows of Colleges, who, when we 
alighted to dinner, looked at us in- 
sides with, I shall never forget, the 
looks of disdain, and the turniag up 
of noses! ' 

I might, perhaps, in this Disserta- 
tion, introduce a remark upon an- 
other change that has lately taken 
place among us, and serves to crowd 
our coaches—I mean, the disuse of 
our legs. ‘The time was, Sir, when 
from my country-house, at the bot- 
tom of Gray's Ina-lane, I could, on 
a Sunday morning, from five o'clock 
or sooner, see hundreds beginning 
their journey on foot to places eight 
or ten miles distant; but’ now, the 
same class of people, and of the 
same age, are mounted aloft with a 
dozen and a half of lazy souls like 
themselves, and confine their walks 
to their friends’ gardens—30 feet by 
20, including a pond. Nay, what 
shocks me more, when I reflect on 
past times, is to see even the Isling- 
tun stages, at three and four o'clock 
in the afternoon, loaded inside and 
outside, with hale, hearty, stout 
young Brokers, Excise aud Bank 
Clerks, and other young Gentlemen, 
who can learn only from their fathers 
for what purpose legs were given 
them. 

I have thus endeavoured to avert 
the wrath of outside travellers a little 
from the coachmen to themselves, 
and to recommend, if possible, a 
compromise between the parties, I 
have also another scheme to propose, 
which will give all the delights of 
outside travelling, without the present 
dangers; and this is, to discontinue 
the present form of carriages alto- 
gether, and construct others in the 
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form, as near as may be, of open 
caravans, or calf-carts, cepable of 
accommodating 30 «r 40, and drawn 
by as many horses as may be thought 
sufficient. | mean nothing rude by 
mentioning calf-carts. | have oiten 
remarked the looks of these animals 
in their journies near London, and 
have not always seen more sensible 
faces in those whose deligit * to look 
about them” gets the betrer of all 
considerations of personai safety. 
Yours, &c. Aw Ocp Insipe. 


Mr. Urban, 4ug. 18. 
WISH to know the date of the 
invention, and the meaning of what 

is called the Collar of S. 8. Ail the 
Dictionaries which I have consulted, 
as well as the Encyclopedia britan- 
nica, and that of Chambers, meution 
that it is actually worn by the Knights 
of the Garter; but this isa gross 
error. It is now, I believe, worn by 
our great Law-Officers only. the por- 
traits of whom, since the reign of 
Elizabeth, are generally ornamented 
with it. The earliest engraved head, 
I believe, which has this Collar, is 
that of Sir Heury Hobart (by S, Pass) 
who was Chief Justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas in 1613; but we have a 
modern print, by Harding, of Sir 
iristopher Wray, Lord Chief Justice, 
with the Collar, from a picture in the 
possession of Sir Cecil Wray, painted 
so early as 1582. This Coilar, or 
Chain, is composed of links in the 
shape of the letter S, having in front 
a rose with a portcullis on each side, 
I read in Herberi’s “ Inns of Court” 
(au extract from Dugdale, I believe) 
that ** by adecree, bearing date 24th 
June 1635, made at the Courts of 
Westminster, it was ordered, that 
upon particular days, the two Lord 
Chief Justices and the Lord Chief 
Baronare to wear their Collars of S.S. 
above their mantles ;"*—this is the 
first mention made of it in the account 
of the dresses of the Judgesia this book, 
and | am inclined to think that it had 
not been long before a part of their 
insignia. During the last century the 
portraits of the Lord Mayors of Lon- 
don and Dublin have been represented 
with this ornament. With respect to 
the Collar worn by Knights of ihe Gar- 
ter, which is composed oi Roses (ca- 
circled by the Garter) and knots with 
the George pendent, that has under- 
gone no alteration since the reign of 
Henry 
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Henry the Eighth, as is evident from 
the numerous portraits, by Holbein, 
of the Members of that illustrious 
Order—but when was this first intro- 
duced? I think ia the latter part of 
that Monarch’s reign; for Vertue’s 
a of him, which is from a painting 
y Holbein, has a different Collar, be- 
ing composed of jewels without any 
particular form ;that also on the large 
medal of him (with the Hebrew and 
Greek inscription on the reverse, 
struck in 1545.) is composed of port- 
cullises and roses. The question then 
is, when was the Collar of S. S. worn 
by Knighis of the Garter? Mr. Warton, 
in his Hist. Eng. Poetry, vol. I. p. 252. 
says that as it was worn by them, he 
supposes the letter S, of which it is 
formed, was an allusion to the name 
of the Countess of Salisbury,ia honour 
of whom the Order is said to have been 
instituted. In antient sepulchral mo- 
numents, this Collar is to be found: 
ove | have secn, of which there is a 
yrint in 2d vol. of the new edition of 
utchins’s Hist. Dorset. [tis at Christ- 
church in Hampshire, and according 
to tradition represents a knight of the 
family of Chidivc. I wish to be in- 
formed whether it occurs on other mo- 
numental effigies, and to ascertain 
whether the personsso represented be 
Knights of the Garter; for if it has 
been heretofore a badge belonging 
exclusively to that noble Order (as 
1 have been given to understand) tra- 
dition has, | think, misled the Histo- 
rian with respect to the name in the 
instance | have noticed ; for | cannot 
find that of Chidioc or Gervase (which 


the Chidiocs assumed) in the List of 


these Knights as givea by Edmondson. 
Yours, &c. s. 


a 


Mapledurham, 

Mr. Unzan, Aug. 23. 
OUR Biographieal Correspondent 
A. N. having given it as his in- 
tention to enter into the discussion of 
the claim of Thomas of Kempis to 
the authorship of the Imitation of 
Christ, and wishing to obtain some 
information on the subject; I beg 
leave to inform him, that I have now 
before me a copy of that invaluable 
work, the first page of which begins 

thus: 

«“ Incipit liber primus egregii viri 
Thome de Kempis de Imitatione Christi, 
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et de contemptu omnium vanitatum 
mundi,” 

The last Chapter of the Fourth 
book has the following conclusion : 
_“ Explicit liber quartus et ultimus 
libri hujus de Imitatione Christi, ab 
egregio viro Thoma de Kempis editi.” 

At the end of the Index of the 
Chapters are these lines : 

** Finit iste libellus Colonia retrd 
Minores diligentissimé impressus Anno 
Deeecciij. quintA Octobris.” 


I must observe that between the 
Fourth book and the Index just men- 
tioned, are found two little printed 
Works; one, De Meditatione Cordis, 
and the other, Docirina pulchra pro 
Religiosis. The former begins with 
this title: 

“ Incipit Tractatus magistri Johan’is 
Gersonis de Meditatione Cordis.” 

And ends thus: 

“ Explicit liber de Meditatione Cordis 
Joh’is. Gers. Sequitur Doctrina pulchra 
pro Religiosis et Solitariis.” 


If itshould be of any service to your 
Correspondent, I leave farther 
to add, that the Tenth Volume of the 
Annals of the Art of Printing (Les 
Annales de I’ mprimerie) a work pub- 
lished at Nuremberg in 1802, speaks, 
page 448, of the edition of 1503 of 
these two fore-mentioned works, viz. 
de Imitatione Christi, and de Medita- 
tione Cordis, as one of the first; for 
the very first printed Latin edition of 
the Imitation of Christ had been pub- 
lished, 1 believe, in 1492. 

Ido not know any translation of 
the Imitation of Christ into English, 

rior to the one published at Autwerp 
in 1686, in which is found a sketch of 
the Life of Thomas of Kempis. 


Yours, &c. L. F. 
ene 


Mr. Urnsan, Furnival’s Inn. 


A’ the request of your Correspon- 
dent A. N. I send you a Copy of 


the Title-page of a Book in my pos- 
session. 
Yours, &c. 


Joun Caisr. 


* The Christian Pattern, 
or the 
Imitation of 
Jrsus Curist; 
being the genuine Works of 
Thomas & Kempis, 
containing 
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containing four Books; viz. 
I. The sighs of a penitent Soul, or a 


Treatise of true Compunction. § |. 


II. A short Christian Directory, 
III. Of Spiritual Exercises. 
IV. Of Spiritual Entertainments, or the 

Soliloquy of the Soul. 

Translated from the Original Latin, 
& recommended by George Hickes, D.D. 
To which is prefixed 

A large account of the Author's life 

and writings. 

London : printed for John Nicholson at 
the King’s Arms in Little Britain; Robert 
Knaplock at the Angel & Crown Saint 
Pays Churchyard; and Jonah Bowyer at 
the Rose in Ludgatestreet near the West 
End of Saint Paul’s. 1707.” 


—_ 


Mr. Ursan, en 
Rercw. Part I. P. 209, has very 

fully answered the inquiries of 
E. Hood, p. 61, respecting the Alma- 
nack from which the verses were 
taken, LXXXII. Part II. p. 566, said 
to be ** the oldest Almanack known ;” 
and having expressed his doubts as to 
the fact, it has induced me, for the 
information of those to whom it 
may be interesting, to state, that I 
have an Almanack now before me, 
a little older than this ‘* oldest,” 
and it is reasonable to infer, from its 
title-page, that there are others still 
older. A quatrain, principally con- 
taining instructions for diet and regi- 
men, forms a head-piece to each 
movth. The title is surrounded with 
a flowered border, and runs thus: 


“ A brief treatise con- 
teyning many proper Ta- 

bles and easie rules, very necessarie 

and needefull for the use and com- 

moditi¢ of all people col- 
lected out of certayne 
Jearned mens 
workes, 
** 
* 

The contentés whereof the page 
that followeth doeth expresse. 
Newlye set foorthe, and allowed, 
according to the Queenes 
maiesties iniunctions, 
Imprinted at Lon- 
don by John Walley, 
1597.” 

On the back of the title-page isa 
very rude compass, shewing the four 
cardinal points, only, the lines of 
whichare inscribed—* est lyne—south 

Gent. Mag. September, 1813, 
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lyne—west lyne---north lyne;” then 
follows acopious table of contents, &c, 

The etymology of the word Alma- 
nack having been a subject of dis- 
cussion, in some of the late numbers 
of your truly valuable Repository ; 1 
have transcribed it from Eimer, 1621. 
Printed for the Company of Stati- 
oners. 


“ The ancient Saxons used to ingrave 
upon squared stickes, the Moones of the 
yeare, by which they could tell before- 
hand the severall Moones. Every such 
earued sticke they called in their lan- 
guage an Al-mon-aght, that is, accord- 
ing to our maner of speaking, 4lmoon- 
heed, that is, the regard or observation 
of the Moones. Thence came the word 
Almanacke, now used in a larger kind, 
to comprehend all the matters from 
which we are wont to describe the yeare, 
besides the Moones, one branch whereof 
is Prognostication,” 


These two Almanacks are bound 
up into a small volume, with a third, 
intituled 

“ The Protestant Almanack, for the 
Year from the Incarnation of Jesus 
Christ 1669, our Deliverance from Po- 
pery by Queen Eliz. 110. Being the first 
after Bissextile or Leap-year. Wherein 
the Bloody Aspects, Fatal Oppositions, 
and Pernicious Conjunctions of the Pa- 
pacy, against the Lord Christ, and the 
Lord’s Anointed, are described, &c, 
Calculated according to Art, for the Me- 
ridian of Babylon, where the Pope is 
elevated Ninety Degrees above all Rea- 
son, Right, and Religion, above Kings, 
Canons, Councils, Conscience, and every 
thing that is called God, 2 Thess. 2. And 
may without sensible Error, indiffer- 
ently serve the whole Papacy. By Put- 
LopROTEST, a Well willer to the Mathe- 
matieks. Cambridge: Printed for Infor- 
mation of Protestants. .Anno 1669.” 


The Calendar is filled with a List of 
** Martyred Protestants,” after which 
follows a Catalogue of * Popish 
Blasphemies; Cruelties; Pride and 
Usurpations; Miracles, or Lying Won- 
ders; Treacheries and Perjuries ; 
Equivocations, and Mental Reserva- 
tions; Whoredoms; Popish Princi- 
ples; Implicit Faith and Blind Obe- 
dience; Lyes and Slanderss Penal 
Sins; Saints and Martyrs, &c.” occu- 
ying no less than 40 pages; to which 
is added a second part, containing 39 
pages, under the Title of 
** Speculum Papismi: or a Looking- 
Glasse for Papists, wherein they may 
see 
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see their own sweet Faces. . Being the 
Second Part of the Protestant Almanack 
for the year 1669. Containing a Chro- 
nology of the Popes and their good 
Works, who expect to merit Heaven 
by them; as also a short Scheme of the 
various Tortures and Cruelties exercised 
upon the innocent Protestants by the 
ever-bloody Papists; with the most 
eminent Fairs and Marts openly kept in 
the Popedoime. — 

*< Written that Papists may learn to 
blush at their heretical Principles, and 
Protestants may beware of their treach- 
erous Practices. 

Accipe Paparum invidias, et crimine ab 
uno 

Disce omnes. VIRGIL. - 
Vivere qui cupitis sancte discedite Roma, 

Omnia cum liceant nun licet esse pium. 
” Cambridge, Printed for information of 
Protestants, 1669.” 

Yours, &c. w.s. 
——— 
Aylesbury-sireet, 
Aug. 17. 

T was with most sincere grief I sent 

you the notice of the death of a very 

ouug gentleman, Mr. Thomas Henry 

heridan, of Persia, (p. 194.)who, ifhe 
had lived, would have been a second 
Sir William Jones: as it was, he was 
an honour to human nature, and the 
flower of all the Sheridan family. 
Iv saying, that “ his talents and abi- 
lities were equal to the most celebra- 
ted of that family, and that his good- 
ness of heart was even superior to his 
transcendant talents,” 1 only echo 
what his best friend and patron, Sir 
Harford Jones, said of him'to myself, 
when, on Sir Harford’s arrival from 
India, he delivered some letters from 
young Mr. Sheridan into my hands. — 

I have reason to know this asser- 
tion to be true: through me he re- 
mitted a large sum of money to pay 
the debts of his deceased brother, 
Charles Robert Sheridan, who, not 
so fortunate as himself, was involved 
in difficulites some time after the 
death of his father; through me, he 
remitted au Aunuity of twenty pounds 
a year to an old Nurse who had 
suckled that brother, and was a faith- 
ful servant in the family to the time 
of her death; through me he also 
remitted another Annuity, of equal 
amount, to a distant relation of the 
family, who had made herself useful 
in the education of his sisters. The 
wish nearest to his heart was, to 
make his mother and his sisters com- 


Mr. Urgan, 


(Sept. 


fortable, and to place them in a state 
of independence : he conjured me, by 
the friendship I professed for him, to 
procure him the most minute and ac- 
curate account | possibly could collect, 
from every source, of his revered 
father’s debts, which it was bis inten- 
tion to liquidate, as faust as his emo, 
luments would allow of, with all in- 
terest due thereon. Ou the most di- 
ligent inquiry, from the widow of Mr. 
Charles Sheridan, from his sister Mrs. 
Lefanu in Dublin, and from his ami- 
able daughters, much to the honour 
of Mr. Charles Francis Sheridiy, I 
could not learn that he owed a single 
farthing, either in England or Ireland; 
at the time of his death. 

Mrs. Charles Sheridan did not live 
to hear of the afflicting intelligence 
of the death of her excellent Son, 
she having died at Worcester in the 
month of March last. He has left 
three most amiable and accomplished 
sisters to lament their irretrievable 
Joss; the eldest, married to Charles 
Satterthwaite, esq. of Liverpool; the 
second, Letitia, single; and the 
youngest, Caroline, married to Cap- 
tain Riddell of the Madras Cavalry, 
and now with her husband in India. 

On Sir Harford Jones’s departure 
from the Court of Persia for Eng- 
laud, Mr. Sheridan was left Charge 
d’Affaires until the arrival of Sir 
Gore Ouseley. His health being then 
in a precarious state, he was advised 
to travel; and having spent some 
time at Bushire, in Persia, where he 
grew worse instead of better, he pass- 
ed some time at Schiraz, when a sud- 
den attack of fever put it out of his 
power to move any farther, and he 
was carried off in a tew days. 

The mournful duties of interment 
were performed, with every attention 
to decorum and propriety, by the 
Armenian Clergy at Sheraz, in whose 
chapel he lies buried. 

Yours, &c. W. CHaAmMBERLAINE. 
ee 

Mr. Urban, August 8. 
y= Correspondent in p. 24, has 

been led into a mistake by Phil- 
lips * with respect to Capt. Broke 
being descended from Sir Robert 
Broke, Lord Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas; whereas, by a pedi- 
gree copied from the original in the 
possession of the family, the follow- 





* Grandeur of the Law, 
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ing equally honourable descent may 
be relied upon as correct. 

Capt. Philip Bowes Vere Broke of 
the Shaunon is ninth in descent from 
Sir Richard Broke, Lord Chief Baron 
of the Exchequer temp. Hen. VILi.* 
This L. C. B. Broke was fourth son of 
Thomas B. of Leighton in Cheshire, 
and uncle to Richard Broke of Nortoa, 
Knight of Malta, and Vice Admiral of 
England, ancestor of the Brokes of 
Norton,inCheshiret. The Chief Baron 
purchased the estate of, and built the 
mansion-house at Nacton, in Suffolk, 
where the family continued to reside 
(as Fuller testifies ¢) in * right wor- 
shipful equipage.” The Judge’s de- 
scendant, Robert B. of Nactou, who 
married a daughter of Sir Lionel Tal- 
lemashe, was created a Baronet 21 
May 1661, but died without issue 
male, upon which the title became 
extinct; and the manor and estate at 
Nacton devolved on his aephew Re- 
bert B. of Nacton, father of Philip 
Broke, esq. M. P. for Ipswich, whose 
sou Philip Bowes Broke, of Nacton, 
one of the first private choracters of 
the age in which he lived, was father 
of the distinguished Capt. Broke of 
Nacton, and Lieut.-col. Broke, of 
whom honourable mention has, been 
made in dispatches from the Armies 
in Spain. Yours, &c. D. R. 

P. 8S. Would not every liberal 
mind in the Kingdom, and the Baro- 
nets in particular, for the honour of 
their Order, be glad to see Capt. 
Broke reinstated in the Baronetage 
which belonged to his family, and 
taking precedence as from the 2Ist 
of May, 16614? 

———— 

Mr. Urnpan, Off Cagliari, July 27. 

TAKE leave to trausmit my re- 

spects to your Compendium from 
this place, and to explain the great 
deliverance the Nymph packet has 
experienced from Corsairs. 

On the 24th ultimo, at 10 o'clock 
P. M. the ship was boarded fore and 
aft by two boats; and in the darkness 
of the night, the white turbans, and 
their men, seemed to have over- 
powered the ship's company by their 





+ Advanced from the situation of a 
Puisne Judge in the Common Pleas,1526. 
There is a portrait in his robes‘at Nacton. 

+ Created Baronet Dec. 12, 1662. 

t Wortbies of England. 

§ Capt. Broke has been created a Ba- 
ronet, since this was written. pir, 


numbers; and the gun-boats astern 
had ceased firing; when in the scuffle 
no fire-arms were used by the ship's 
company, but the true art of wrest- 
ling was the apparent means of over- 
powering the boarders; but, in this 
momentous crisis, a table-bell was 
rung, and the words * La Illab Illah 
allah Mahomet rusul Allah” *, were 
uttered by me, one of the passengers 
of the ship, when, to the surprise of 
us all in the cabin, the Corsairs fell on 
their hands and faces, some were se- 
cured, and put in irons, some retreated 
over the ship’s side, and the attack 
ceased for the night, when, to our 
astonishment, one prisoner broke his 
fetters, and threatened the lives of 
all on board, and he was killed im the 
contest. At night, 10 o’clock, the 
alarm was again repeated, with the 
attack, ason the preceding night; but 
the Corsairs made for the tops and 
tie helm, armed as before, with false 
fires and air-guns; but the ship's 
watch was too powerful for their at- 
tempts, and they retreated on persist- 
ing in the exciamation of the words 
* Allah, Iliah, Hou,” terminating 
with the last word “ Hon,” when 
they all fe!l with their hands and 
faces to the deck, and so the ship was 
cleared of her enemies (not jess than 
100 boarders). Those prisoners in 
irons died of their wouuds.—-Fcr the 
infermation of your Readers who 
have travelled in Africa and Turkey, 
I beg your favour to insert this in 
your Magazine; and, as Christians 
opposed by Turks, we hope the name 
of God has not been called in vain, 
and the stratagem neither unjust nor 
unrighteous in opposing Corsairs, who 
said England was at war wiili America. 

W. Suone, Mincing-lane, London. 


i 
Henay tHe Seventa’s Cuaret, 
ARCHITECTURAL PROCEEDINGS. 
(Continued from vol. LXXXI. Part II. p. 
418. and the Controversy thereon, down 
to vol. LXXXIIL. p. 616.) 


‘i rebuilding of the Fastern as- 
pects of the Chapel is at last upoa 
the finishing stroke. The Masonry has 
been investigated in Vol. LX XX1I. Part 
IL.p. 9; and theSculptures entered upon 
at the same page, which took in the 
vanes, parapets, crockets, and finials, I 





* Non est Deus nisi verus ille Deus, 
qui creavit coelum et terram. Mahometus 


Nuncio Dei! 
now 
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pow proceed regularly with the com- 
parison between my sculptural detail, 
drawu prior to the rebuilding, and 
the new ditto introduced upon the 
occasion. 

Previously let it be remarked, that 
the remnauts of painted glass re- 
maining in the Eastern bow-windows 
have been collected together, and 

ive in one undigested mass all the 
uminous shew to the centre window 
of the first story. However these 
remnants, before removal, might to 
common eyes have the appearance of 
unconnected devices, arms, &c. yet, 
while so existing, they kept up the 
idea of the original historic use and 
purpose of each particular arrange- 
ment at this part of the Chapel. As 
it is, the national thread of heraldic 
information is utterly disjointed, and 
rendered in some measure nugatery 
and of wo account. 
Scuteturcs continued. 

Entabiature immediately under the 
parapet of second story. Among the 
vestiges of ornaments on the cornice 
were beasts with their heads down- 
wards; new, ditto with their heads 
upwards, and in place of one beast, 
arose, and for a fleur-de-lis, a lion. 
Frize ; ornaments nearly obliterated ; 
new, ornaments introduced, a fancy 
mixture of different kinds of foliage, 
not strictly consonant with the Tudor 
style. 

Entablature over the heads of the 
windows of second story. Variety of de- 
tached ornaments in the frize with spa- 
ces between; new, only two of theorna- 
ments accord with originals, among 
which originals was a head crowaed 
placed on the right-hand side of the 
centre space over the point of the 
centre window; new, ornament; said 
centrical spaces now done away, as 
noticed Part I. p. 34. 

Spandrils to ditto windows, consist- 
ed of roses and portcullises; new, all 
correct. 

Upper entablature to the turrets. 
A detached run of beasts, which with 
those as above, seemed to express the 
Tudor supporters of dragon, dog, 
lion, &c. new, only two right, and 
those but partialiy imitated, the rest 
rather out of character and drawing. 

Labels on the pedesials to the niches 
in the turrets, with names of the 
statues once placed thereio. First 
turret; new names not yet cut. Se- 
eond ditto; new, names entirely 


wrong. Third ditto; new, centre 
name right, others wrong. Fourth 
ditto; new, one of the names partly 
right, others wreng. Fifth ditto, 
new, all names wrong. Sixth ditto; 
old work remains, 

Compartments below ditto pedes- 
tals, Filled with portcullises ; new, 
all right. 

Upper frize to first story of turrets 
and windows. Run with beasts (of 
the character of the Tudor suppor- 
ters), roses, fleur-de-lis, and portcul- 
lises. First turret ; notentirely finish- 
ed. Second and third ditto; new 
characters not well preserved. Cen- 
tre bow-window; 1. Fleur-de-lis; 
new, rose. 2. Beast ; new, portcutlis, 
8. Diamond ornament; new, rose. 4. 
Fleur-de-lis ; new, porteullis. 5. Rose; 
new, portcullis. 6, Beast; new, rose, 
7. Fleur-de-lis ; new, portcullis, 
Fourth turret. Sculptures much mu- 
tilated, only one perfect, a rose ; new, 
portcullis. Bow-wiudow right-hand ; 
new, only one sculpture right. Fifth 
turret; window, &c. new, aot right. 

Small circular compartments im- 
mediately below the above frize, to 
the turrets and bow-windows. In 
this line of ornaments many crowned 
heads, roses, fleur-de-lis, an eagle, 
and a pelican feeding her young, with 
a continued variety of diamond and 
other formed ornaments. First tur- 
ret ; not quite finished. Second ditto, 
new, vot one sculpture right. Second 
bow-window; new, not one ditto 
right. Third turret; new, not one 
ditto right. Third, or centre bow- 
window; new, not one ditto right. 
Fourth turret; new, not ove ditto 
right. Fourth bow-window; new, 
not one ditto right. Fifth turret; 
new, not one ditloright. Fifth bow- 
window, and sixth turret; old work 
remains. The several new sculptures 
in these circular compartments, here 
set down “ not right,” shew a repe- 
tition of one idea, a kind of diamond 
ornament, little according with the 
character of the building. In fact, 
there seems to be a perversion and 
substitution of situation, both of the 
devices and ornaments, 

(These Scutrrures to be continued.) 

(My sketches are open to any Gen- 
tleman’s investigation, upon sending 
previous notice to No. 12, Upper 
Eaton-street, Grosvenor-place.) 


Joun CARTER. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Urean, 


URNING over the volume of 

your entertaining Magazine for 
1786, p. 1050, I met with the fol- 
lowing passage, in a Letter signed 
Evruexivs, which is rendered inter- 
esting by the discovery lately made 
of the Royal remains: 


*“* Dr. Bostock, at Windsor, shewed 
the entry of the King’s burial in the 
register-book, viz. ‘ Bury’d King Charles.’ 
—The governor of the castle would not 
permit the burial-service te be used for 
him. Indeed, it must be granted, that 
part of it could not, with any propriety, 
be then repeated. The dutiful sons of 
the Church, and loyal subjects of the 
King, could not decently ‘ give Almighty 
God hearty thanks for his great mercy 
in taking’ him away. The persons ‘ in 
great power, and flourishing likeJa green 
bay-tree,’ would not have readily joined 
in such a thanksgiving. God, ‘ in his 
heavy displeasure, suffered his life to be 
taken away,’ and his death was ‘a heavy 
judgment upon us.’ It is remarkable 
that the noble personage who attended 
the funeral, and saw the King interred, 
yet, on going into the church after the 
happy restoration of his Son, could not 
tell in what part of it the body of their 
dear Sovereign was deposited.” 

Yours, &c. B.N. 


a 


ARCHITECTURAL INNOVATION. 
No. CLXXVII. . 

Progress of Architecture in ENGLAND 

in the Reign of Cuarves Il. 

(Coniinued jrom p. 133). 

Carueprat Cuurcn or Sx, Pau. 

LEVATIONS. West Front. ‘Three 

great icalures preserved, in cen- 
tre aud side ailes; in height, first 
story, second ditto, and turrets. 
First story; double flights of steps, 
with pedestals and balusters; Corin- 
thiaa columns as a portico, in which 
are doorways to centre and side ailes ; 
mouldings enriched, frize plain. Centre 
doorway, square-headed, architrave, 
scrolls, and entablature. 1a this portico 
two tiers of decorations ; first tier, 
niches, second ditto, five basso relie- 
vos relating to the acts of St. Paul; 
arched cielmg with square compart- 
ments. Side doorways; square-head- 
ed, Corinthian columns; high enriched 
entablature, particularly in the frize, 
where are boys issuing from foliage, 
flowers, &c. above, circular-headed 
windows; still higher, other basso re- 
lievos of the acts of St. Paul. Site 
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portions ofthe elevation for North and 
South turrets; circular-leaded win- 
dow in a sweeping recess compart- 
mented ; window supported by a pe- 
destal, in its spandrei testoons of fruit 
and fiowers. Corinthian pilasters on 
each side, being in continuation of 
the line of colamns to portico. In 
the spaces belween the capitals of 
pilasters on left portion, cherubim’s 
heads, swords, trumpets, and Jaurel 
leaves: on right portion, the swords 
and trumpets left out, the ornaments 
consisting wholly of palms, fruit 
and flowers. Kuslics to basement 
and grounds between pilasters. Se- 
coud story: second portico of Com- 
or columns; within, centre win- 
ow having a segmented arched head, 
architrave, &c. on each side ditto pi- 
lasters, niches, &c. arched cieling with 
compartments. In continuation to 
turrets Composite pilasters, between 
them windows, square-headed, with 
architraves and Composite columns, 
pediments to the entablatures,&c.ihey 
standing on pedestals embellished 
with festoons of fruit and flowers. 
In spaces between the capitals of pi- 
lasiers, festoons of fruit and flowers. 
In divisions between porch and side 
portions, small windows, over which 
basso relievos. General entablature; 
pediment centrically, some mouid- 
ings enriched ; in frize fluted scroils, 
in cornice modillions. In tympanum 
of pediment centrically, grand basso- 
relievo conversion of St. Paul. On 
pediment St. Peter and cock. St. 
Paul with the sword (on the apex,) 
and St. James, asa pilgrim. On the 
entablature St. Matthew with the 
angel, St. Mark with the lion, St. 
Luke with the ox, and St. Joha 
with the eagie. The turrets succeed 
in three tiers: first tier; plaia base- 
ment with cireular compartments ; 
that on the South contains the clock, 
On this basement vases. Second tier; 
circular and united angular Composite 
colonnade: mouldings in entabiature 
enriched, frize plain, at the angles 
vases, Third tier; circular lanthern 
with plain pilasters, windows and 
buttress pedestals, and many vases: 
this tier terminates with a done head 
and pine-apple. 

Dome: One great circle; plain 
basement, on which a grand circular 
Composite colonnade; within it, 
windows and pilasters. At the eight 
buttress piers occurring in ditto colon- 

nade, 
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nade, niches, compartments, festoons 
of fruit and flowers. General circu- 
lar entablature, entirely plain, ex- 
cepting blocks in the cornice. On 
ditto eotablature grand circular ba- 
Justrade gallery. External cone suc- 
ceeds supported by thirty-two plain 
pilasters, having blank windows or 
recesses between them. In general 
circular cornice, dentels. Covering 
of the external cone copper in thirty- 
two compartments and dividing ribs, 
corresponding with the preceding 
columns, pilasters, &c. On the sum- 
mit of cone plain circular small gal- 
lery, inclosing a square lantheru (with 
windows)canted offat the angles: Com- 
positeco!umasand uiches and compart- 
ments in the cants. Entablature plain, 
which has on it a series of vases, and 
terminating with a sweeping dome 
head, scrolis, &e. This head sup- 
ports a maguificeit foliaged globe 
and cross, the latter stands North and 
South, that is trausversely with the pile, 
or in a religious sense, is placed ac- 
cording to the use made of this ei- 
blem of our Redeemer’s sufferings in 
the former modes of divine worship 
in this country. 

In the centre of the area before 
the West front, is a grand historical 
and allegorical sculptural trophy. 
Queen Anne is standing on a circular 
pedestal with pilasters, supported by 
scrolls, on which are seated four alle- 
gorical female statues, the whole 
being raised on a circular flight of 
steps. The precise meaning of the 
allegory intended in these four fe- 
males is not sufficiently comprehend- 
ed at this day, aod as the attributes 
borne by them have sufiered much 
from mutilation, nothing decisive can 
be advanced in explanation, otherwise 
than to observe that the priacipal 
statue seems to appear by the egis on 
the breast as England; the second 
by the fleurs-de-lis on the robe, as 
France ; third, by the harp between 
the hands, as Ireland; fourth, per- 
haps by the costume, as America; one 
of the feet of this statue is treading 
on a decapitated head, said to be a 
representation of that of Cromwell. 
Between the two first statues, a gui- 
deron shield with the royal arms. ‘The 
atiitude of the queen is majestic and 
commandiog; bri, referring to the 
attending females, surely no sculptu- 
ral effurt has surpassed them: variety 
in position, and elegance in feature, 
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drapery, &c. characterize these four 
Graces of the British capital. It is 
remarkable, this assemblage does not 
stand parailel either with the church 
itself, or cenirically towards Ludgate 
street, where its chief attraction is 
directed. Some few years past an 
insane negro broke the noses and the 
hands of all these statues, in which 
condition they now remain. Francis 
Bird was the sculptor. 

South Front, trom West to East. 
Side portions of West front returned, 
with the introduction of a doorway 
iu first story (to geometrical stair- 
case) enriched head, no architrave, 
(siwzuiar) rich scrolls with cherubim 
heads, support open pediment, plain 
cornice: in tympanum of ditto three 
cherubim heads, fruit and flowers. 
‘The two stories in their principal fea- 


‘tures of pilasters, windows, entabla- 


ture, rustic basement, &c. in continua- 
tion from West front, are then run the 
whoie length of this South aspect, that 
is, in the Consistory and Library, nave, 
transept, and choir. First story; win- 
dows take an alteralion, commencing 
al the Consistory, in shewing circular 
heads with kneed architraves sup- 
ported by ornamented scrolls and 
cumpartments; key stones of Che- 
rubun heads. Coming to the tran- 
sept, is the semi-circular portico ; 
Corinthian columns raised on a semi- 
Circular terrace; on each hand piers 
of entrance, with rich vases of lions 
heads and foliege, set on pedestals 
worked with cherubim heads and 
fruit and tlowers. Doorway into 
transept, (square-headed), architrave, 
scrolls, and attached haif Corinthian 
coiumas; plain entablature, over 
whici: a plain pedestal with rich scrolls 
at'ached; in continuing this height, 
a demi pedestal, and a succession of 
other rich scroll work. Double flight 
of steps to the porch. The choir in 
continuation similar to. nave. At 
the Eastern extremily of the linea 
plain door-way in the basement, 
(entering to the crypt,) above it,niche 
and compartments. In the Kastera 
point of the choir, which is circular, 
puasters and windows in continuation. 
The entire grounds to this story rus- 
ticated: spaces between capitals, fes- 
toons of fruit and flowers. Second 
story ; after passing the returus where 
the windows are in continuation from 
West front, they havmg coiumus 
on each side, pediments, &c. the same 

window 








window decorations are inserted in 
the run of blank wall to nave, tran- 
sept, and choir; but instead of the 
window opening, a niche is employed, 
and immediately under it in the pe- 
destal, a small plain window is broke 
in, for lighting the concealed galle- 
ries to ditto portions of the edifice. 
In transept, centrically, a large seg- 
mented arched and kneed window, 
with scrolls; cherubim head key- 
stone, &c. The Composite pilaster 
on each side this window, is superbly 
decorated with fruit and flowers in 
the shaft, and a cherubim’s head in 
the capital. Niches and compart- 
ments aitached. General entablature 
returned from West front to the 
Eastern extremity of the line. From 
the West turrets, the height of the 
elevations terminate with a balus- 
trade; pedestals over the pilasters. 
To the entablature in centre of tran- 
sept, a pediment with many breaks ; 
in tympanum semicircular compart- 
ment, with a basso relievo ofa phoenix 
rising out of the flames, emblematic of 
the rebuilding of the cathedral. The 
grounds to this story rusticated. -The 
windows of East semicircular end of 
choir, recessed the thickness of the 
wall; Composite columns give the 
finish of the line on Sits circular part, 
supportin destals and ‘prodigious 
attached Sannented snail On the 
entablature and pediment of transept 
five statues; attributes destroyed, 
therefore their characters cannot be 
ascertained. In basso relievo’s to 
windows of Consistory are the arins of 
the see, boo!.., &e. 

By the introduction of the blank 
run of wall to second story of this 
front, the vid wethed of displaying the 
windows of the centre aile to eccie- 
siastical structures, as being one strong 
feature io the zeueral whole, is here 
done away. This novation certainly 
answers no one architec: ural purpose; 
a mere sham inient of an upper story 
of concealed chainbers,&c. » hen in fact 
itis but adecorated wail without use or 
beauty.Sham decorations in g reat pub- 
lic buildings should always be avoid- 
ed, they b.'traying in the architect a 
want of di-rernmeut and taste, and a 
kind of bankrupi’s balt in his skill 
and invention. Nv one subterfuge 
like this of sham expedicnts in our 
antient works. 

North Front. According to mo- 
dern architectural arrangement, the 
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lines are a repetition of those just 
described on South ditto, excepting, 
that from the nature of the ground 
on this side the terrace is dispensed 
with, and in the tympanum of the 
pediment is set up the royal arms, 
supported by angels, of formsand at- 
titudes the most elegant and the most 
chaste. The statues on the pediment, 
&c. vary also, and as their attributes 
are destroyed, no character can be 
assigned to them. These several sta- 
tues on the summits of each front 
are considerably larger than the life, 
an augmentation from Nature's pro- 
portions absolutely necessary, in or- 
der that they may keep pace with 
the loftier dimensions of the edifice, 
and come within the ken of lineal 
demonstration; and to do further 
justice to the merits of the sculptors 
employed about the church, let it be 
maintained, their performances give 
proofs of sculptural eminence, of a 
turn far superior to what we are in 
the habit of witnessing at the present 
hour. 

East Front. Comprehending the 
semicircle and divisions right and 
left ; all the features discussed are in 
continuation, in pilasters and kneed 
windows to first story, and blank ditto 
to second story, that is, in the side 
divisions: in the circular portion co- 
jumns take place of pilasters, and are 
found standing over the pilasters of 
first story: this disposure is a most 
egregious architectural oversight. 
Recessed windows between said co- 
lumns with arched heads; scrolls in 
the key-stones. Rustics in continu- 
alion to each story. Over centre 
window, as fivish to the upright, a 
treble-disposed pedestal, sided by pro- 
digious scrolls, fuil of foliage, che- 
rubim heads, &c. This pedestal and 
scrolls break in upon the balustrade, 
which is in return from. the other 
fronts: in truth, this Eastern part of 
the building is quite irreconcileable 
to true architecture, and wholly be- 
neath the usual turn of design preva- 
lent in Sir Christopher's labours, The 
lines of the West and East aspects of 
the transepts are w continuation with 
those of the nave and choir, It may be 
necessary to note, that beneath the 
windows of first story of the side 
and Ras‘ern fronts in the basement, 
are piain segmented ditto for lighting 
the crypt. 

Finding the statue of Anne set up hes 

the 
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the finisher of the building, surprise 
is entertained in not meeting with that 
of the founder Charles II. However, it 
is obvious who was to have the ho- 
nour of being considered as the great 
patron of the same: one was living, 
and in the zenith of power, the other 
passed into oblivion, and his name 
trodden under foot.—Thus the pride 
of hursan sway is supported. on the 
overthrow of an ill-fated destiny ! 
Aw ARCHITECT, 
(Internal Elevations in our next ; con- 
eluding the Survey of this Cathedral.) 
— 


Mr. Unsan, 
F the account of the Malets in De- 
brett be correct, the present Sir 
Charles Warre Malet is the great 
grandson of Sir Thomas Malet, creat- 
ed a baronet in 1663; and if so, why 
does not he assume that more antient 
dignity, instead of ranking under his 

recent patent ? 

The Translator of the Memoirs of 
the Margravine of Bareith has made 
a mistake as to the name of one of 
Gcorge I's mistresses. She was Lady 


Darlington, not Arlington: the latter 


Sir C. W. Malet.---Wine of one Year, Xe. 


[Sept. 


honour belongs to the Grafton duke- 
dom, inherited in the female line from 
Bennett Earl of Arliagion, the States. 
map. The title of Countess of Dar- 
lington was conferred on Sophia de 
Platen, mistress to George I. 
Yours, &c. 
i 
Mr. Ursan, Cuckney, May 4. 
$ there seems to be a difference 
in Opinion respecting the pro- 
priety and meaning of the saying 
*“* Wine of one eur, or year,” (sce 
vol.LXXXII.Part I. pp. 38, 239, 629.) 
I am induced to ood poe the follow- 
ing transcript from “ The Nomencla- 
tor of Adrianus Junius: Imprinted 
at London for Ralph Newberie, and 
Henrie Denham, 1585.” 

* Vinum hornum, hornotinum. oives 
avrerns. Vin de ceste année, ou vin d’une 
année. Chis peares wine, or wine of 
one peare. 

“Vinum bimum, Horat. dierns o:vos, 
Vin de deux fueilles. Wine of two 
peare. 

« Vinum annosum, edentulum, P/aut. 
vetustum. woAverns owos. Vin vieil. Olde 
wine.” 

Yours, &c. 


H. V. 


James DowLanv, 
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Flora Gioitiana: A Catalogue of the 
Indigenous Plants on the Banks of the 
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with a brief account of his previous 
lahding, from a Falmouth Packet, in a 
British Colony, under an assumed name, 
and of his conveyance therefrom to the 
Spanish Main, in a British Man of war. 
REVIEW 
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24. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of 
the Diocese of Ely, at the Primary Visi- 
tation of that Diocese in the Year 1813. 
By Bowyer Edward, Lord Bishop of 
Ely. 4to. pp.19. Hatebard. 


T is with peculiar satisfaction that 
we so frequently meet the watch- 
ful Guardiaas of theEstablishedChurch 
thus zealously active in the honour- 
able duties of their elevated station. 


“The superintendence of this Diocese,” 
says this worthy and learned Prelate, 
“ having been intrusted to me, I have 
been anxious to obtain as accurate in- 
formation as possible relative to every 
part of it, that I may be enabled ‘the 
better to discharge the important duties 
of my station. For this purpose, printed 
queries have been addressed to the in- 
cumbent of each benefice, your answers 
to which will, I doubt not, prove essen- 
tially useful to me,” 

Speaking of “ the signs” of the 
“eventful period in which we live,” 
the good Bishop with animated pa- 
triotism observes, 


** If the evils under which Europe has 
so long groaned be traced to their source, 
the great predisposing cause will be found 
in the machinations of Philosophy, false- 
ly so called: by this, men were taught 
to treat with ridicule and scorn the fun- 
damental truths of the Christian faith ; 
by this, the sacred bands of religious and 
moral obligation were gradually loosen- 
ed and dissolved; nor did Revolution 
triumph but by the aid of Atheism and 
Infidelity. — Blessed be God, we have 
hitherto been exempted from participat- 
ing in those horrors which other Nations 
have experienced. Not that there have 
been wanting amongst us also preachers 
of Infidelity, who have spared no pains 
to disseminate their impious principles, 
and to subvert that. happy Constitution 
which our forefathers transmitted to us 
as our most precious inheritance. Never 
can we too highly applaud the wisdom 
and energy of our rulers, by which the 
machinations of disloyalty were detected, 
and the turbulence of sedition was re- 
pressed: — but let us not forget how 
much also was effected by the active and 
zealous co-operation of the Established 
Clergy of this kingdom; who most stre- 
nuously and successfully exerted them- 
selves in exposing the mischievous tend- 
ency of those revolutionary notions,which 
were so industriously propagated through- 
out this country —I have adverted to 
these facts, not merely with the view of 

Gent. Maa, September, 1813. 
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doing justice to the exertions of the Esta- 
blished Clergy at that period, but also 
because I am of opinion that it is still 
incumbent upon you to follow their ex- 
ample, The storm has not yet subsided : 
—there are yet too many to be found, 
who, deaf to the admonitions of expe- 
rience, despise the liberty with which 
God has blessed us, and appear to be de- 
sirous only of innovation and change, 
Hence arises the necessity of inculcating 
the true principles of moral and civil 
obligation; a duty which is peculiarly 
incumbent upon the Established Clergy. 
—Be it then your care to impress upon 
your hearers the duty of subordination; 
to establish loyalty upon its only sure . 
foundation, Religion :—remind them, as 
occasion may require, of the blessings 
we have so long enjoyed under a just 
and mild government :—explain to them 
the nature of that contest in which we 
are engaged; that we are not contending 
for objects whose value is uncertain or 
precarious, but for every thing dear and 
estimable among men. It is highly im- 
portant that these points should be well 
understood; for in proportion as men 


are more fully convinced of these truths, 


they will be disposed to submit more 
willingly to those sacrifices which every 
one is now called upon to make,” 


“ Promoting the education of the 
Poor” is the next object of Bishop 
Sparke’s attention; and his eugges- 
tions for the conduct of the Clergy 
towards those “ who may differ from 
them in religious opinions” must be 
equally admired by every true Chris- 
tion and by every liberal-mioded Dis- 
senter. 


* A religious establishment without a 
toleration of such as think they cannot 
conscientiously conform to it, is a tyran- 
ny of the worst description. Such a sys- 
tem is happily unknown in this country. 
No arbitrary restraint is here imposed 
upon the conscience; but every one is 
allowed, without hinderance er molesta- 
tion, to worship God in such a manner 
as may be most conformable to his own 
opinions and inclinations. —That wise 
and liberal indulgence which our consti- 
tution has thus exhibited, it surely be- 
comes us also to display in our conduct 
towards those who are not members of 
our Establishment. Although we cannot 
but think that our own ecclesiastical 
constitution, both in matters of faith 
and in its internal polity, approaches 
nearer to perfection than any other, and 
therefore must deeply regret that any 

difference 
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difference of opinion should exist amongst 
us; yet we are bound, by every principle 
of Christian charity, not to suffer such 
difference to excite in our minds the 
smallest degree of ill-will towards them. 
Let us, on the contrary, by our meek- 
ness, forbearance, long-suffering, afford 
the best, the only genuine proof of the 
purity of our religious faith. How widely 
soever they may differ from us in some 
points, let us still treat them with bro- 
therly kindness, and be disposed to do 
them every good office in our power:— 
let us show ourselves ready to grant 
them every indulgence, to make every 
concession, that is not inconsistent with 
a due regard to the security of our own 
Establishment.—For toleration itself has 
its limits: nor must the spirit of conci- 
liation lead us to forget that paramount 
duty which we owe to cur common pa- 
rent. In the discharge of this duty we 
may be assailed with invective and re- 
proach by these whose unreasonable ex- 
pectations are never to be satisfied; by 
those who seem to think that all former 
concessions are of no value while any 
thing yet remains te be conceded, These 
attacks we must sustain with firmness 
and with temper; neither laying aside 
that Christian charity which ought to 
regulate our whole conduct, nor losing 
sight of that which must ever be a pri- 
mary object of our attention, riz. the 
safety and protection of that venerable 
fabrick which was raised by the wisdom 
and piety of our forefathers, and which 
we trust will long continue, to the un- 
speakable benefit of our remotest pos- 
terity.” 

Some admirable observations on 
“ public preaching” are thus con- 
cluded : 


* In speaking of the manner of dis- 
charging our public duty, | must recom- 
mend a strict adherence to the appoint- 
ed service of our Church, and to the di- 
rections contained in the Rubrick,—Ex- 
eellent as our Liturgy is, we are by no 
means prepared to assert that it may not 
still be capable of improvement: but, 
however this may be, no private individual 
is authorized to make the least alteration 
in it. One person may, perhaps, think 
that some particular prayer had better 
be omitted; another, that some lessons 
might be substituted with advantage in 
the place of those which are now direct- 
ed to be read: but this would be pro- 
ductive of the utmost confusion; and 
entirely destroy that uniformity which 
it is so important to preserve in the pub- 
lic service of our Church.—l am per- 
suaded that no Clergyman, who seriously 
reflects upon the solemn declaration of 
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conformity to the Liturgy, whieh he has 
been required to make, will ever think 
himself at liberty to depart from it in 
the smallest particular.”...... In ex- 
plaining to you my sentiments as to the 
nature of those duties which are ineam- 
bent upon you, I beg leave to assure you, 
that I am fully sensible that whatever I 
may have said on this subject, applies as 
much to myself as it does to you.—Of 
the awful responsibility of the station in 
which I am placed, I am well aware; and 
my anxiety that I may be able faithfully 
to discharge the duties annexed to this 
Station, is commensurate with the sense 
I entertain of the extreme importance 
of those duties, Consistently with this 
declaration, if any of you, my reverend 
Brethren, should at any time have any 
advice to offer, or any proposal to make, 
by which the glory of God, and the ho- 
nour and interest of the Church may be 
promoted, I request that you will freely 
communicate your thoughts tome; being 
assured that due attention shall be paid 
to your suggestions. I will only add, 
that you shall at all times find me ready 
to co-operate with yeu to the utmost of 
my power, both in what relates to your 
spiritual labours, and your temporal con- 
cerns and welfare.” 


25. The Work of an Evangelist. A Ser- 
mon, preached in the Parish Church of 
Halstead, in Essex, on the 2d of June, 
1813, at the Visitation of the Rev. 
George Owen Cambridge, M. 4. Arch- 
deacon of Middlesex, By the Rev. 
Richard Yates, B. D. § F.S. A. Recter 
of Ashen; Chaplain to his Majesty's 
Royal Hospital, Chelsea; and alter- 
nate Preacher to the Philanthropic 
Society. Published at the Request of 
the Reverend the Archdeacon and the 
Clergy of the Deanery of Hedingham, 
8vo. pp. 48. Rivingtons, § Hatchard. 


THIS impressive Discourse is in- 
scribed, in a grateful but manly Dedi- 
cation, to the Countess of Chichester: 


** As the situation,” Mr, Yates says, 

“ that has called me to the duty of 
preaching this Sermon was conferred on 
me by the generous and condescending 
patronage of the Earl of Chichester, I 
cannot but avail myself of the epportu- 
nity, now first afforded me, of publicly 
expressing my deep sense of obligation 
and gratitude.—I have taken the liberty 
of addressing your Ladyship, not only in 
consequence of having witnessed in your 
Ladyship’s amiable attention to all the 
relative duties of life, the practical effect 
of that belief of the Gospel doctrines, 
which it is the chief purpose of the fol- 
lowing Discourse to recommend; but 
alse 
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also from a convictien, that I could not, 
with becoming deference, say to his Lord- 
ship himself all that is due to the engag- 
ing and beneficial illustration, which the 
example of his Lordship’s conduct affords, 
of the benignant influence of Christian 
principles brightening the lustre of here- 
ditary honours and exalted rank, and 
dignifying the character of the enlighten- 
ed Patriot, the accomplished Statesman, 
and the virtuous Magistrate; and upon 
which it is unnecessary for me to expa- 
tiate to your Ladyship, who so fully re- 
cognises and so justly appreciates all that 
the pen of gratitude would willingly ex- 
press; and whose pious resignation and 
Christian fortitude, under a prospect the 
most awful to conjugal and maternal 
feelings, could find consolation and sup- 
port in the anticipation of endeavouring 
* to bring up his children to admire and 
imitate the virtues of one of the kindest 
of fathers and best of men.’” 


In the Sermon itself, from 2 Tim. 
iv. 5. the decided superiority of the 
doctrines of Christianity over the pre- 
cepts of the ablest Philosophers, in 
ne the happiness of man- 
kind, are undeniably evinced ; and the 
superior excellence of our Established 
Church incontrovertibly asserted—in 
language, however, totally devoid of 
asperity to those who may differ in 
the slight shades of doctrinal opi- 
nion. 

The “ Liturgy of our excellent 
Church” receives from this impressive 
Preacher the commendation which it 
so richly deserves, and forms a pro- 
minent part of his Discourse. 


“A considerable and most important 
part of the public service of the Church 
of England, as we all well know, con- 
sists in reading to the assembled congre- 
gation the sacred Scriptures themselves, 
in such a course, that all the most in- 
structive parts are brought before the 
hearer, in the very words of the inspired 
penmen, the Old Testament once, and 
the New Testament three times in each 
year.—The prayers and thanksgivings, 
—drawn up, many parts of them, in the 
very language of Scripture, and with a 
perspicuity, pathos, and energy, that 
have never been surpassed, and rarely 
equalled, in any human compositions,— 
while they supply the worshiper with 
judicious and excellent forms of devo- 
tional expression, afford also the most 
impressive instruction in Gospel doc- 
trines and Gospel duties; so that it is 
impossible to use them with any sincerity 
of heart, or to study them with any 
pious meditation, without becoming 


* wise unto salvation* ;’—wise in the 
knowledge of the attributes and perfee- 
tions of the Godhead, of the mercy of 
Redemption, of the necessity and impor- 
tance of Divine assistance, of the duties 
of the Christian life, and of the sublime 
and animating prospects assured to Chris- 
tian faith and Christian obedience. —The 
evangelic instruction which the admira- 
ble and comprehensive Liturgy of the 
Church of England thus provides, by its 
justness of interpretation, prepriety of 
diction, and scriptural sublimity, is fitted 
to satisfy the understanding, gratify the 
taste, and elevate the devotion of the 
learned and superior orders: of society : 
and, considered as a luminous illustration 
and practical commentary on the sacred 
Scriptures, is also peculiarly adapted to 
the wants of the poor and illiterate, by 
far the most numerous classes of man- 
kind, and those classes that in the most 
polished nations of antiquity were held 
in a state of the grossest ignorance, and 
in some of them of an abject personal 
slavery. But the ‘ Spirit of the Lord 
anointed the Saviour of mankind to 
preach the Gospel to the poor, to heal 
the broken-hearted, to preach deliver- 
ance to the captives, and recovering of 
sight to the blind, to set at liberty them 
that are bruised t.’” 


Amongst other useful atin 


which the experienced Preacher holds 
out to his younger Brethren, he very 
properly tells them, 


** It is with much concern and sorrow 
that serious and considerate Christians 
sometimes hear the service of the Liturgy 
hurried over with negligent indifference, 
that the minister may give the unfatigued 
energy of his powers to the Sermon, 
But surely this is equally inconsistent 
with reasonable propriety and with re- 
ligious devotion. Shall our addresses to 
the awful Majesty of Omnipotent per- 
fection; shall the prayer of contrition, 
the petition of weakuess, or the emotion 
of gratitude, be uttered with cold and 
rapid inattention; and the effusions of 
human fancy, the advice and exhortation 
of one frail and erring being to his fel- 
low-mortals, be given with every possible 
care, animation, and solemnity? Surely 
this is not the most probable method of 
renovating the heart to piety and virtue ; 
of impressing the love of God, and the 
love ef our neighbour.—To obtain a tem- 
porary purpose, such a bold and enthu- 
siastic flow of eloquence may be useful ; 
but to command the rational faculties of 
the soul, to influence the cool bours of 
retirement, to form a regular and perma- 
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nent course of piety and virtue, previous- 
ly composed Sermons seem more likely to 
succeed, if the advantages of impressive 
delivery, of correct intonation, and of 
awakening expression, be added to the 
weight of logical and just argumentation. 
—Sectarian and enthusiastic zeal exerts 
its powers in vain, and the Church of 
the Establishment is never aeserted, 
where the Minister exemplifies in his 
life the kindness, the candour, and the 
benevolence of the Gospel, and the 
principles, that produce such evident 
and beneficial moral effects, are enforced 
from the pulpit with a discreet, a manly, 
and an engaging earnestness. — The 
graces of a judicious elocution contribute 
very essentially to the full impression of 
truth ; for, if the attention be not excited, 
and the taste gratified, the most profound 
truths may be heard with indifference, 
The disgust occasioned by the careless, 
erroneous, or defective enunciation of 
the reader or speaker, destroys the effect 
his learning and judgment might other- 
wise have produced.—The soundest argu- 
ments lose their influence, and the ex- 
actest logick its power of conviction, 
when the attention of the hearer is call- 
ed off from the subject by the coarseness 
of provincial dialect, or the awkward 


a 


negligence of a school-boy delivery, 
which either buries the force of truth in 
an obscure unmeaning monotony, or 
perverts it by a stupid and inelegant 


misapplication of emphasis and in- 


flexion,” 

Our limits will not allow us to tran- 
scribe Mr. Yates’s very sensible and 
candid observations on “* The Educa- 
tion of the Poor.” But, on this iiead, 
speaking of *“‘ the Catechism of our 
Church,” he adds, ; 

«This admirable composition contains 
in a small compass all that is necessary 
for a Christian to know and to practise ; 
Christians cannot study it too much, nor’ 
meditate on it too often. It is so plain, 
that the unlearned may understand it; 
and its energy and comprehension may 
afford suvjects of useful reflection to the 
learned and the wise. The Poor will 
find it a most useful companion in the 
study of the Sacred Scriptures; and the 
more instructed, who examine it with 
attention, will find that it contains the 
sum and substance of many splendid 
volumes, and that its excellence as a 
composition is only surpassed by its prac- 
tical utility as a noble and interesting 
compendium of Gospel truth.—When 
our congregations are enabled to read, 
we may further promote the Work of an 
Evangelist, by distributing among them 
¢ printed copies of the sacred Scriptures, 
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—This may be a work of more or less 
urgency, according to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of parishes and of individuals. 
In the churches of our villages and 
smaller towns, all may, by attending the 
public service, attain a knowledge of the 
Sacred Scriptures, if it be not the fault 
of their own inattention and negligence. 
But in some of our large cities and popu- 
lous districts, where, as in too many 
places, the churches of the Establish- 
ment are not sufficiently capacious or 
sufficiently numerous to receive a fif- 
tieth * part of the population, there 
the distribution of the Sacred Scriptures 
is, indeed, the only way of extending a 
knowledge of their instructing and saving 
contents; and, in all cases, it must be 
an act of distinguished benevolence to 
give our indigent brethren the comfort 
and consolation of studying, in the re- 
tirement of their chambers, the sacred 
Word of God.—On the mode and manner 
of best conducting these important sub- 
jects a considerable difference of opinion 
hath lately prevailed. But let us chari- 
tably hope, that by these shades of dif- 
ference in the dpinions of wise and good 
men, truth may be more effectually eli- 
cited; and the beneficial effect produced, 
of awakening a greater degree of zeal, 
and a greater degree of circumspection 
on both sides.” 


26. Zollikofer’s Sermons, by the Rev, 
William Tooke, F.R.S. Longman 
and Co. 


THE Sermons of Zollikofer are now 
completed in ten elegant volumes 
Svo, embellished with a Portrait of 
the Author; but so judiciously ar- 
ranged by the Editor, that they may 
he had in separate compartments of 
two volumes each.---This celebrated 
Divine is distinguished from the gene- 
rality of Preachers, by the truth of 
his composition, the sententious so- 
lemnity of his mauner, the elaborate 
perspicuity of his diction, the precise 
appropriation of his terms, the close- 
ness of his argument, the concinnity 
and elegance of his style, and the flow- 
ing eloquence of his periods, insomuch 
that be has been not unfitly called the 
Christian Cicero. 

In the Sermous of Zollikofer we see 
displayed the innate strength of truth, 
combined with the easy grace of na- 
ture. Skilled in tracing the source 
and current of moral action, he de- 





* “Vide Note, p. 205. vol. I. Porteus’s 
Lectures on the Gospel of St, Matthew, 
8th edition,” : 
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tects the hidden motive and the hu- 
man principle. He possesses the hap- 
py talent of winning the affections, of 
fixing the wavering thought, and of 
biending instruction with delight; so 
that his Sermons, as has uo leas justly 
than frequently been observed, are the 
most entertaining as weil as the most 
improving of all oihers. 

if we advert to the life of this man, 
we find it free from every foible, aud 
not less adorned by science than regu- 
lated by the spirit of the Gospel. We 
behold the perfected Christian address- 
ing his auditory in the name and by 
the authority and with the solemn 
majesty of his Divine Master, whose 
instructions he delivers immediately 
from himself; and therefore all he ut- 
ters assumes an awful influence over 
the nnd, commanding oftentimes 
even an involuntary assent. Hence 
it is that persons of all sects and par- 
ties in Religion, though they may 
otherwise view him with alien eyes, 
feel nevertheless that he attracts their 
observance and commands their reve- 
rence. And while the religious ago- 
nistics are earnestly contending, as the 
votaries of Paul or of Apollos, the vo- 
taries of Cephas, of Martin Luther, or 
of Jean Chauvin, we find in these 
volumes no other thau the sincere 
votary of Jesus Christ. 

The Translator has rendered am- 
ple justice to his origiual. 


27. The Lamentations of the Children 
of Israel, respecting the Hardships 
they suffer from the Penal Laws; and 
praying, that if they are repealed, so 
as to exempt the Catholicks and Dissen- 
ters from their Influence, the Jews may 
also enjoy the Benefit of this Indulgence, 
in common with the rest of his Majesty's 
Subjects. In a Letter toa Dignified 
Clergyman of the Church of Eugiand. 
By Abraham, Isaac, and Jacoh, Moses, 
Aaron, and Levi, David Bathsheba, So- 
lomon, 1000 Wives and Concubines, 
Daniel Beiteshazzar, Manasseh Ben 
Israel, of the House of David. vo. 
pp-72. Souter. 


WHO would suppose, by the title- 
page, that this pamphlet could be any 
thing beyond an ironical atlempt at 
Wit? It is, however, a serious attack 
ov Christianity; and, though not likely 
to be the production of “ one of the 
children of Israel, a Jew, a circumcised 
Jew,” isevideatly written by one well 
acquainted with the modern as well as 
antient history of that peculiar race 
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of men. Not only the doctrines and 
ritual of the Church of England are 
boldly censured; but the tenets and 
the practice of Dissenters of every de- 
nomination (with the exception of the 
class called Unitarian Freethinkers) 
are severely lashed. 

The Athanasian Creed, and the 
doctrine of the Trinity, are of course 
most unmercifully handled. We shall 
not, however, obtrude any remarks on 
those offensive passages; but an ex- 
tract or two shall ke given from less 
exceptiouable parts of the pamphiet. 

Speaking of the * children of Is- 
rael,” the Writer facetiously says, 

“ We are charged with tvo violent a 
passion for the Mammon of unrighteous- 
ness; but we find the most sanctified 
Christians, in respect of worldly lucre, 
as little scrupulous of taking the profit 
to themselvés, as they are of throwing 
the scandal upon us. We get what we 
can, and keep what we get, not by any 
principle of Religion, but of convenience; 
and this principle reigns in as full per- 
fection amongst the Saints at Rome, or 
Geneva, as among the children of Israel 
in Duke’s-place.—We cannot but admire 
at such uncivil usage from our brethren 
the Dissenters, who have laid themselves 
under so many obligations to us Jews, 
have turnall us out .of the possession of 
all our antient privileges, and allow us 
as little right in the Old Jerusalem, as 
we pretend to have in Ahe New.—In 
short, they make as free with Sion, as if 
they were Lords of the Manor; and ap- 
propriate the Songs of Sion to themselves, 
as if they were Hymns of their own com- 
posing. ‘They have made prize of all the 
Psalms of David, as if he had not been 
King of Israel; and all the blessings of 
the Law, and all the curses in the Pro- 
phets, are converted to their own use, as 
if the Israelites had no property in them. 
—After this, it is strange that they will 
share with us none of their emoluments, 
and that they would debar us of all in- 
dulgences which they lay claim to them- 
selves,” 

“ You, Sir,” he adds, addressing the. 
Dignified Clergyman, “ will judge be- 
tween us Jews and the Dissenters and 
Catholicks, whether we have not the 
same right as they have to employments? 
or, what pretence there can be, that, 
against the constitution of the country 
in which we live, we, of all other people, 
should have no share in enacting or exe- 
cuting the laws which we are abound to 
obey? Why might not the Land of Ca- 
naan be as profitably represeuted in Par- 
liament as the Kingdom of Scotland or 
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Ireland since the Union; and with as lit- 
tle prejudice to the Church of England, 
from our Synagogue, as from their Kirk 
or Chapel? why may we not adorn one 
side of St. Stephen’s Chapel with our 
flaxen wigs and sallow faces, in as be- 
‘coming a manner as our Northern or 
Irish brethren appear on the other side 
in their black ones?—With regard to 
public employments, are there not abun- 
dance of them in this happy Island which 
are fitter for Jews than for Christians, 
and which have insensibly transformed 
good Christians into real Jews, by the 
prevalent force of example? What may 
you think, Sir, of us Jews, in the capa- 
city of Excise Officers? Or, what think 
you of Excise Officers, as different in any 
thing from us Jews; but that the cir- 
cumcised are in all respects fit to be Ex- 
eisemen, and that the Excisemen are 
most of them fit to be cireumcised ?” 


In the conclusiou of the Pamphlet, 
the present Ruler of France is ex- 
tolled to the skies, for “ that great 
and unexpected revolution of the age, 
the installation of a grand Sanhedrim 
of the wanderers of Israel at Paris.” 


28. The Giaour, a Fragment of a Turk- 
ish Zale. By Lord Byron. 8vo. pp. 41. 
Murray. 

THE powers of imagination and 
the splendors of language with which 
the noble Author of this tale is gifted, 
are known to ali lovers of Romance 
and Poetry in the Empire. His Lord- 
ship is no common artist, and describes 
with no common felicity of execution. 
To borrow comparisons from a sister 
science, we may observe in the varied 
operations of his skill, the wild scenery 
of. Salvator Rosa, with the glowing 
contrast of earth, water, and sky of 
Loutherbourg; whilst his groupes of 
animated nature exhibit the uncouth- 
ly grand conceptions of Fuseli, and the 
masterly delineations of Michael An- 
gelo Buonarotti. The story of the 
work before us is concise : 

Hassan, an Emir of high rank, kills 
bis mistress Leila for disloyalty to his 
bed; and the Giaour (or infidel) her 
fierce admirer, waylays and slays the 
Emir in personal combat near the Peak 
of Liakura; after which deed of blood, 
he turns a caloyer for six years, pines 
away in despair, is shrived by a father- 
confessor, and dies. 

«* He passed: nor of his name and race 

Hatb left a token or a trace, 

Save what the father must not say 

Who shrived him ow his dying day ; 


This broken tale was all we knew 
Of her he lov’d, or him he slew.” P. 40, 


The circumstance to which the 
above story relates is not very un- 
common in Turkey. A few years ago, 
the wife of Muchtar Pacha complain- 
ed to his father of his son’s supposed 
infidelity; he asked with whom, and 
she had the barbarity to give in a list 
of the twelve handsomest women in 
Yanina. They were seized, fastened 
up in sacks, and drowned in the lake 
the same night. 

From many striking passages we 
select the following ; not because it is 
the best, perhaps, but because it 
breathes a gentler spirit than the deep 
tones of his Lordship’s lyre generally 
communicate : 

** As rising on its purple wing 

The insect-queen* of Eastern spring, 
O’er emerald meadows of Kashmeer 
Invites the young pursuer near, 

And leads him on from flower to flower 
A weary chace and wasted hour, 

Then leaves him, as it soars on high 
With panting heart and tearful eye : 
So Beauty lures the full-grewn child 
With hue as bright, and wing as wild ; 
A chace of idle hopes and fears, 

Begun in folly, closed in tears, 

If won, to equal ills betrayed, 

Woe waits the insect and the maid, 

A life of pain, the loss of peace, 

From infant’s play, and man’s caprice : 
The lovely toy so fiercely sought 

Has lost its charm by being caught, 
For every touch that woo’d its stay 
Has brush’d its brightest hues away, 
Till, charm, and hue, and beauty gone, 
’Tis left to fly or fall alone. 

With wounded wing, or bleeding breast, 
Ah! where shall either victim rest ? 
Can this with faded pinion soar 

From rose to tulip as before ? 

Or Beauty, blighted in an hour, 

Find joy within her broken bower ? 
No: gayer insects fluttering by 

Ne’er droop the wing o’er those that die; 
And lovelier things have mercy shewn 
To every failing but their own, 

And every woe a tear can claim 

Except an erring sister’s shame.” P. 6. 

Lord Byren is no mercenary writer. 
From the rich exuberance of these 
massy fragments, many a builder of 
** moated battlements and keeps’ may 
yet extract ample materials for ano- 
ther Marmion or Rokeby. We intend 





* “The blue-winged butterfly of Kash- 
meer, the most rare and beautiful of the 
species,” 
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no disrespect to the Author of these 
two popular and expensive publica- 
tions. 


29. Anecdotes, hitherto unpublished, of the 
private Life of Peter the Great. 12mo. 
pp-170. Cawthorn. 


THESE are some very entertaining 
anecdotes of Peter the Great, and 
place the private character of that 
Sovereign in a most amiable point 
of view. For their authenticity we 
shall quote the advertisement prefixed 
to them: 


“ The following Anecdotes are given 
on the authority of Monsieur Stehling, 
who, in 1784, was a member of the Coun- 
cil of State to the Empress Catherine, 
and who had collected them from ocular 
or auricular witnesses, contemporaries of 
Peter the First, and had carefully sub- 
joined at the bottom of each anecdote 
the name of the person from whom it 
had been derived, and who had guaran- 
teed its authenticity. Monsieur Steh- 
ling’s manuscript having beet perused 
by Francois-Louis Comte d’Escherny, 
chamberlain to the King of Wirtemberg, 
the contents of it were, subsequently, 
and from memory, committed to writing 
by that gentleman, and published in his 
work, printed at Paris in 1811, and 
which is entitled, ‘ Melanges de Littéra- 
ture, d’Histoire, de Morale, de Philoso- 
phie ;”” &c. Those who would examine 
the original of the ensuing translation, 
will find it in the First Volume of the 
Melanges, but they are warned that the 
incidents alone have been extracted, with- 
out any attention to the reflections with 
which the Count d’Escherny has inter- 
spersed his narrative.” 


30. A Narrative of the Building, and a 
Description of the Construction, ef the 
Edystone Lighthouse with Stone. To 
which is suljoined an Appendix, giving 
some Account of the Lighthouse on the 
Spurn Point, built upon a Sand. By 
John Smeaton, Civil Engineer, F.R.S. 
2d Edition. Longman and Co. 

WE with pleasure see before us 
another of Mr.Smeaton’s works,which 
we are at a loss whether to commend 
most for its modesty, perspicuity, or 
candour. It is no trifling honour to 
the memory of that ingenious engi- 
neer, that the publick should require 


a second edition of so expensive a 
publication within a few years after 
the appearance of the original, parti- 
cularly as the interest excited by the 
recent erection of the Edystone Light- 
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house must have been gradually di- 
minishing for a considerable length of 
time: it is, however, a most gratify- 
ing proof that real talents, in what- 
ever scieuce they may be exerted, 
seldom fail to meet with a reward 
which extends even to the memory of 
the person concerned. 

In turning over these pages, which 
have long been familiar to us, we 
were again forcibly reminded of our 
original opinion of the contents, than 
which nothing can be more interesting 
and amusing. It is indeed impossible 
not to be deeply interested in thus 
perceiving and understanding the de- 
velopement of Mr. Smeaton’s mind oa 
a subject that required, it might be 
supposed, the united talents of a host 
of engineers. And it is equally im- 
possible not to admire the pm A and 
natural resources which offered them- 
selves to his adoption on every case 
of difficulty, but which do not occur 
to one man in ten thousand. 

We shall dwell the longer on this 
work, as it is probable many of our 
Readers may not have seen it, and as 
it has been very scarce for some time 
past. Mr. Smeaton was recommended 
to the Lessees of the Edystone rock 
less from personal knowledge than 
the reputation he had obtained in his 
profession. These happened to be 
men of the greatest liberality; and, 
although their interest in the concera 
was rapidly drawing to a close, they 
determined to waive all pecuniary 
considerations in securing stability to 
a structure on which depended the 
safety of an incalculable number of 
lives ; and they wisely gave Mr. Smea- 
ton a carte blanche to proceed as he 
judged best on the subject. 

The first Light-house erected on 
the rock was overturned by the great 
storm in 1703, with the unfortunate 
Mr. Winstanley, the architect of the 
building, in it, of whom, or any part 
of the house, not a vestige was ever 
after discovered. A Mr. Rudyard 
erected the second, which had become 
greatly decayed, whena fire from some 
unkoown cause consumed it down to 
the very base. These were two sufli- 
cieut reasons why Mr. Smeaton de- 
termined bis lighthouse should be of 
stone, though during its erection bis 
ears were assailed on all sides with 
prophecies that a stone building would 
be beaten down by the sea immediate- 
ly. Mr. Smeaton, ever attentive to 
the 
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the manner in which Nature has per- 
formed her most durable works, had 
observed that an oak bore a greater 
proportion of leaves and branches on 
the top of its stem than any other 
tree: this led him to examine how 
the pressure of the wind was counter- 
acied at the base; and be soon remark- 
ed the swelling circumference at the 
root; thence he interred that the re- 
peated dasit: z of water would be best 
resisted by a broad basis, tapering by 
degrees to a smaiier diameter, as the 
force could not otherwise than be 
weakened by the retiring of the re- 
sisting power. Such, therefore, he 
made the outline of his admirable 
structure. The rock seemed calcu- 
Jated in every particular to promote 
ali his difficulties; it was several feet 
higher on one side than the other, and 
on the highest side it projected over 
its base. A site less calculated to se- 
cure a foundation could scarcely have 
heen devised; but Mr. Smeaton found 
that his predecessors had slightly 
hewn the surface into a kind of steps; 
and he improved the hint, by making 
it a complete gradation of levels, and 
by filling those with six courses of 
Moorstone, which species of stone, he 
discovered, best resisted the corrosion 
of salt water: he procured a platform 
for the regular progress of his work. 

Tliese stones were dove-tailed in the 
rock, and the courses above it were 
uniformly connected to a centre stone 
and each other throughout the solid 
part of the structure. To secure 
these still more firmly, he was a whole 
winter employed in making experi- 
ments to obtain a cement that should 
set or harden even immersed in water: 
in this he succeeded to his satisfaction ; 
and that the raging of the sea might 
not move them before the coment set, 
he wedged them in a most curious 
manner, besides driving trenails or 
wooden bolts into holes made through 
ene stone into the next below it, 
which were further secured by split- 
ting the lower end of the trenai!, and 
putting a wedge slightly in it: this, 
when it reached the bottom of the 
whole, was driven by every blow on 
the other end till it rendered the ex- 
traction of it impossible. Judging 
from this brief description, we may 
well suppose that the base soon be- 
came little short of a solid mass of 
stone. 

The narrative he gives of the va- 


rious excursions himself and his works 
men made to the rock, eight out of 
ten of which proved abortive from the 
turbulence of thesea, excites our com- 
miseration even at this distant day; 
and we involuntarily shudder at the 
situation of persons working on a 
place not 40 feet across, where the 
ground swell in calm weather dashed 
the water 60 feet in height over the 
rock, while, to use the nautical ex- 
pression, they might have gone to 
sea ina waluut-shell in other places; 
and it was ouly when this grand swell 
met with counteraction from a North- 
east wind, that the rock could be vi- 
sited. To remedy the inconvenience 
of sailing 14 miles, and returning the 
same distance fruitlessly, Mr. Smeaton 
at Jengt) determined to moor a vessel 
in the vicinity of the rock, to which 
they might retire in bad weather ; and 
this expedient consequently saved 
them much time and trouble, though 
they found it frequently necessary to 
bear away fora port; and at one time 
they had nearly concluded their la- 
bours in a very dreadful storm, that 
carried them almost into the Bay of 
Biscay. Besides the above, Mr. Smea- 
ton had three narrow escapes for his 
life: after he had completed the rock 
to a level, he very naturally paced it 
up and down, enjoying the sight of bis 
work so far forwarded ; bul, unfortu- 
nately, he had forgot for the moment 
that there were holes in the surface 
purposely left by the masons, in one of 
which his feet slipped, and before he 
could recover himsell, be fell over the 
edge amongst the rocks below. The 
priicipal injury he received on this 
occasion was the dislocation of a joint 
ove of his thumbs, which he did aot 

recover the use of for six months. 
The next disaster he met with ori- 
ginated from an attempt to slide down 
a sloping rope into a boat waiting to 
receive him; but the moment he 
quitted his hold, the boat was drawn 
from beneath his feet by the motion 
of the wayes, and he fell into the sea, 
where his trusty boatmen suffered him 
to remain no longer than to get a 
thorough wetting. The last accident 
was the most serious of the whole: 
when the lighthouse had been prepared 
for the lantern, Mr. Smeaton wished 
to superintend the heating and setting 
of some iron bars: for this purpose 
he had a fire of charcoal made in the 
midst of one of the rooms, and de- 
peuded 
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pended on an aperture in the vault of 
the apartment for a succession of fresh 
air: in this he was deceived, for the 
vapour entered the cavities of his 
brain, and he fell senseless in the cir- 
cle of his workmen who were also 
enjoying the warmth of this fatal de- 
scription of fuel. The good people 
had the presence of mind to convey 
him to a room below, where they ap- 
ay such quantities of water, that 

e recovered almost in a stale of 
drowning. 

This worthy Engineer appears to 
have been very fortunate in the choice 
of his foremen, workmen, and seamen, 
particularly in the cases of his depu- 
ties Jessop and Richardson, and Bow- 
den a sailor; the latter was never 
known to utter an oath, take a dram, 
or insult any of his companions; this 
man’s advice saved the vessel in the 
storm just mentioned, and he was re- 
markably ready in suggesting hints to 
facilitate their united labours. Mr. 
Smeaton wriies in strong terms of his 
worthiness, aud informs us of his pro- 
moting him to the command of one 
of the vessels employed. 

On the other hand, he met with 
some slight discouragements; for in- 
stance, in his attempting to obtain 
permission to draw his designs upon 
the floors of the Guildhali at Plymouth 
and the Assembly room, in both which 
cases he met with an absolute refusal, 
under an idea that the chalk would 
injure the boards; in consequence, he 
was compelled to use that of a garret, 
where he could sketch only half of his 
circle at once. At one time some 
miscreant cut a cable almost asunder 
that held a boat loaded with stone 
ready to sail for the roek; and al- 
though they all had Admiralty pro- 
teclions, his seamen were repeatedly 
impressed by presumptuous inferior 
officers, whose superiors as constantly 
released them. 

The Lighthouse was completed 
August 24,1759; and on January 15, 
1762, Mr. Smeaton had the heartfelt 
satisfaction of receiving the following 
letter from Dr. John Mudge at Ply- 
mouth, which we insert as the highest 
tribute of praise that could be paid 
to the abilities and judgment of Mr. 
Smeaton as a Civil Engmeer. 


** Accept my most sincere congratula- 
tions on the safety of the Edystone; as 
Gent. Mag. Seplember, 1813. 
~ 


‘ 
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well from the danger that has threaten- 
ed it, as that I think the dreadful sterm 
it has withsteod will for ever remove any 
anxiety about its being injured in future 
by the united force of the wind and sea. 
It blew very bard the beginning of last 
Monday night, but increased with incre- 
dible fury towards Tuesday morning; 
when about six, partly from the long 
Southerly winds, but principally by its 
concurring with the spring-tides, it af- 
forded the most horrible scene of devas- 
tation. This tide rose full two feet 
higher than when the Victory was lost, 
and when the Fish-house was carried 
away; or than was ever known in the 
memory of the oldest man living. The 
seas came in bodily over the Barbican 
wall, but one wave with such irresistible 
violence, that it swept away the parapet 
below its foundation; and in its return 
carried off five people then upon it, all 
of whom were drowned, The new Lam- 
my pier was swept clean away. Prodi- 
gious losses have been sustained by the 
shopkeepers on the quays; as in some of 
their shops near the Barbican the water 
was as high as their copnters; and the 
quays themselves are in so ruinous a 
condition, and so much of them carried 
away, that had the gale continued till 
the next tide, it is highly probable some 
of them would have been wholly swept 
away, and the houses with them, In the 
midst of this confusion there were no 
less than six large merchant-ships wreck- 
ed in the very harbour, some of which 
were beat to pieces, but all lost; and 
this in the short space of 300 yards, be- 
twixt Teatshill and Bearhead. There 
were nine men of war in the Sound, seve- 
ral of which were constantly firing sig- 
nals of distress, Some cut away one, 
others two, and ancther three, and one 
lost all her masts and her bowsprit. 
Three of them only escaped with their 
masts standing; one of which, to avoid 
immediate destruction on the South side 
of Mount Batton, was by the great dex- 
terity of the pilot brought in within the 
Fisher's Nose, and run ashore under the 
Lammy; but this was when the ebb had 
made considerably; so that she was safely 
got off the next tide. But it exhibited 
a very uncommon appearance; as I be- 
lieve it was the first time that ever a man 
of war was seen in that place. In the 
Hamoaze the men of war were all this 
while firing signals of distress ; and some 
of them ran foul of each other. The sea 
came over the dock-gates into the dock 
where the Magnanime was; but as there 
did not come in enough to float her, it 
did no considerable damage. The new 
dock gras likewise filled —I will only 

mention 
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mention one circumstance more, to give 
you some idea of the extreme agitation 
of the sea; the froth of it flew elean over 
the walls of the garrison, and in such 
quantities, that in one situation a cen- 
tinel was obliged to quit his post. 

“In the midst of all this horror and 
confusion, my friend may be assured, 
that I was not insensible to his honour 
and credit; yet, in spite of the high 
opinion and confidence I had of his judg- 
ment and abilities, I could not but feel 
the utmost anxiety for the fate of the 
Edystone: and I believe poor Richard- 
son was not a little uneasy. Several 
times in the day, I swept with my tele- 
scope from the garrison, as near as I 
could imagine, the line of the horizon; 
but it was so extremely black, fretful, 
and hazy, that nothing could be seen, 
and I was obliged to go to bed that night 
with a mortifying uncertainty. But 
the next morning, early, I had great joy 
to see that the gilded ball had triumphed 
over the fury of the storm; and such a 
one as before I had not a conception of. 
I saw the whole so distinctly from the 
bottom to the top, that I could be very 
sure the lantern has suffered nothing. 
It is now my most steady belief, as well 
as every body’s here, that its inhabitants 
are rather more secure in a storm under 
the united force of wind and water, than 
we are in our houses from the former 
only.” 


31. The present State of Portugal, and 
of the Portuguese Army: with an Epi- 
tome of the antient History of that 
Kingdom, a Sketch of the Campaigns 
of the Marquis of Wellington for the 
last Four Years, and Observations on 
the Manners and Customs of the People, 
Azriculture, Commerce, Arts, Sciences, 
and Literature. By Andrew Halliday, 
M. D. late Assistant Inspector of Hos- 
= with the Portuguese Forces, 8vo. 

ongman and Co. 


DR. Halliday dedicates his book to 
Ahe Prince Regent of Portugal; and 
begins his Introduction in these words: 


“As the appearance of the present 
yolume is in some measure owing to a 
former publication, | must trespass for 
a moment on the patience of the reader, 
while I give ashort account of that work, 
and of the circumstances under which it 
was published. This account is due to 
many of my friends, and necessary in 
some respects for my own justification.” 


The account is in substance as fol- 
lows. At the time Dr. Halliday join- 
ed the Portuguese army in 1809, 
many British officers were actively 
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engaged in drilling and organizing its 
that gentleman experienced a lively 
interest on the occasion; and entered 
fully into the feelings of the persons 
so employed, taking a particular plea- 
sure in making memoranda of such 
observations as occurred to him from 
time to time, as to the conduct and 
on in diseipline of the different 
rigades and regiments. These obser- 
vations having been submitted to the 
perusal of many of the Author’s friends, 
they were so well approved that he 
resolved to publish them at some fu 
ture period. 
Returning to England on Jeave for 
a short time in 1811, Dr. Halliday 
soon found that the publick knew 
nothing of the real state of the Portu- 
guese army, and that the most direct 
falsehoods concerning it daily appear- 
ed in the Newspapers: he, therefore, 
resolved to publish his observations 
however imperfect ; 


** Ist, Because (he) conceived that it 
was of some importance to this country 
to know the true state of the army of our 
most antient and faithful Ally, particu- 
larly when so considerable a part of that 
army was paid by Great Britain; and, 
2dly, (he) was anxious to counteract the 
intrigues of a few disappointed and en- 
vious individuals, whose business it wag 
to mislead the publick, for the purpose 
of depreciating as much as possible the 
merits of Sir William Carr Beresford, 
and of the British officers who had assist- 
ed him in the organization of the Portyw- 
guese army.” 

In each of these particulars our 
Author declares himself to have met 
with complete success; but, as he had 
little leisure during hisstay in England, 
neither the style nor sentiments of the 
observations were corrected, and the 
book was only ten days in the press; 
in consequence, some of the state- 
ments were so worded as to afford an 
interpretation directly the reverse of 
his feelings and intentions. The go- 
vernors of Portugal, hearing of those 
eg felt indignant at their circu- 

ation, not being aware that they were 

meant to apply to times long past, 
although they admitted of being con- 
strued as inimical to the present esta- 
blished religion and government of 
the country. 

Dr. Halliday seized the first oppor- 
tunity for explanation, and had the 
satisfaction to hear their Excellencies 
say they were perfectly satisfied as = 
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the purity of his motives, and with the 
candour of his representations; yet, 
he observes, “1 felt regret at having 
given offence without intending it, 
and did not hesitate to declare so pub- 
licly.” He also applied the first mo- 
ments of leisure and reflection to the 
enlargement of his former observa- 
tions, and to the rendering them more 
worthy of public patronage. He, 
therefore, wishes the publick to con- 
sider the work now before us as an 
impartial statement of what he has 
actually himself observed; and he de- 
clares that, as the manuscript has 
never been submitted to the inspec- 
tion of any individual for their judg- 
ment, the opinions and assertions it 
contains are entirely his own, and 
which can he verified from the most 
authentic documents now ia his pos- 
session. 


“T cannot (says Dr. Halliday) suffi 
ciently express my gratitude to his Ex- 
cellency Don Miguel Pereira Forjaz, for 
the assistance which he has afforded me 
in the compilation of this volume. The 
splendid abilities of that Nobleman ren- 
der him equal to the first Statesmen of 
the age; and his zeal, intelligence, and 
activity in the dispatch of business, and 
profound knowledge of the constitution 
and interests of his country, have de- 
servedly raised him to the first place in 
the councils of his Sovereign.” 

The Author acknowledges that he 
has stated his opinions on the past and 
existing abuses in Portugal with great 
freedom ; but he feels fully convinced 
that they will not give offence, either 
to the Prince who is heir to the throne, 
or his representatives in the residence 
of his ancestors. He considers the 

resent Government as far too en- 

ightened to be offended at the point- 
ing-out of abuses which they are anxi- 
ous to reform; and he thinks the Na- 
tion at large have partaken of the 
same spirit too deeply, to refrain from 
uttering their complaints in future. 

The “ literary reader” is informed, 
that the sketch given of the antient 
history of Portugal ‘was compiled 
from the works of the most authentic 
Historians of the country, and from 
documents which the Author had an 
opportunity of consulting when at 
Lisbon in the archives of that city. 
The modern names of places are uni- 
formly given, in tracing the move- 
ments of the antient Lusitanians and 
the Roman armies, as the Author sup- 
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poses the antient names of places and 
rivers could have little interest with 
the general reader. He adds, 


“| have not adopted either the Spanish 
or Portuguese spelling of the proper 
names and names of places, but have en- 
deavoured to speil them according to the 
most general and approved English pro- 
nunciation, If 1 were writing in Spanish, 
I should spell those words as the Spani- 
ards do; but, in writing English, 1 have 
thought it best to spell them as they are 
pronounced.” 


The account of the campaigns of 
the Marquis of Welliogton wis writ- 
ten with the view of bringing the con- 
duct of the Portuguese troops before 
the reader; and is, therefore, to be 
considered, uot as a history of those 
campaigns, but as a document on the 
present state of the army of our Allies. 
The Author assures his ‘Leaders, that 
he has described nothing that he has 
not seen, and that ail his remarks are 
the result of his own observations. 


“‘ The tables which he has given will, 
he trusts, be found interesting, as shew- 
ing our commercial intercourse with 
Portugal, and the great extent to which 
that country at present is dependant 
upon other nations, for the most neces- 
sary articles of subsistence.” 


There are two circumstences strong- 
ly in favour of this work, which we 
may be permitted to mention without 
dauger of incurring a charge of par- 
tiality; and these are, the information 
it contains, on a subject materially in- 
teresting to the British publick as to 
the probable advantages to be derived 
from the liberal assistance it has af- 
forded to the Portuguese, and which, 
we are happy to find through this 
publication, has not been misapplied, 
as the Author iucontestably proves 
the people of that nation to have ex- 
erted themselves to the utmost in 
inilitary improvement. The sources 
of the information given are so highly 
respectable and unexceptionable, that 
we conclude our readers have antici- 
pated this is ihe second head on which 
Dr. Halliday may rely for public en- 
couragemeant. 

It is highly gratifying to trace the 
progress of the resistance of all ranks 
of society to the infamous invasion 
and conduct of the French; thousands 
of peasants, friars, and other classes 
of inhabitants, united, and droveLoison 
and bis conscript slaves befure them ; 
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but these brave patriots soon found 
how much their power would be in- 
creased by discipline. Marshal Beres- 
ford was appointed commander-in- 
chief; and, as he was under the neces- 
sity of taking the field almost imme- 
diately, nothing could be attempted 
in the way of instruction till the army 
went into winter quarters in 1809, 
when the different brigades were sta- 
tioned in the various districts whence 
they were to receive their recruits, 
and the business of drilling was com- 
menced in serious earnest. The Mar- 
shal distributed such British officers 
as had joined the Portuguese amongst 
these brigades. 


« Major-general John Hamilton, an 
old and distinguished officer, was sent 
out from England to take the immediate 
superintendance of the drill and exercise 
of the troops. He was appointed Inspec- 
tor-general of the Infantry by the Prince 
Regent; and, being active and indefati- 
gable himself, he kept every other offi- 
cer at his post. A degree of emulation 
was excited among the different regi- 
ments and brigades; the old and unfit 
officers were either dismissed from the 
service, or put upon the reformed list, 
and young men of merit actively pro- 
moted; and so diligently were the inten- 
tions of the Commander-in-chief followed 
up, that when his Excellency made a 
tour of the kingdom in the beginning 
of 1810, be found almost the whole of 
the troops in a very forward state of dis- 
cipline. By bestowing praise freely when 
it was due, and censure when it could 
not be avoided, Marshal Beresford kept 
alive the spirit of emulation, and the 
army took the field in May 1810 in very 
excellent order. Lord Wellington re- 
viewed several of the brigades at Thomar 
and Coimbra, on his way to the fron- 
tiers ; and his Lordship did not hesitate 
to declare, that he had seldom seen a 
better-disciplined or finer body of men.” 

The Author, having given this ge- 
peral account of the manner of in- 
structing the Army, proceeds to notice 
all the different divisions, and relates 
where aud how each has distinguished 
itself. The eightcenth, or second 
Oporto regiment, he considers one of 
the best in the service, both from the 
superiority of the mev, and as an ef- 
fective corps; and, although it never 
was commanded by a British officer, 
it is equal in d.scipline to any regi- 
ment in the country, and superior to 
many. Colonel Pamplona, the com- 
mander, it seems, was not ashamed in 
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the first instance of his ignorance, and 
accepted the indefatigable exertions 
of the late General Campbell for his 
instruction, who was also at infinite 
pains to bring the regiment forward. 


“Every man in the Kingdom (says 
Dr. Halliday) is a soldier of one sort or 
other, and obliged to have arms in his 
possession, either for the defence of the 
particular spot on which he exists, or of 
the state of which he is a member; those 
peasants who have not fire-arms have 
pikes, or a long pole with a bayonet fixed 
on oneend. During the last three years, 
the Ordenanza of Portugal have cut off 
an immense number of the French troops, 
Instances of their cruelty are frequently 
repeated ; but, if we consider for a mo- 
ment the sufferings which they have 
undergone, the ruin which has been 
heaped upon them by the invading army, 
their conduct must cease to appear as 
cruel. Can a father see his house burnt, 
his goods pillaged, and his daughters 
violated, and not sigh for revenge? In- 
deed, I am more astonished at the very 
great moderation of the Portuguese pea- 
santry, than at the cruelties I have 
heard recounted.” 


We were much gratified by the per- 
usal of this publication, as it does not 
occur to us that there is any work 
extant that gives a more complete in- 
sight into the affairs of Portugal, our 
antient and faithful ally; which we 
sincerely hope Dr. Halliday’s book 
proves to be in no danger from a new 
invasion, now that British experience 
has taught the natives the art of war. 


32. An Historical and Architectural Es- 
say relating to Redcliff Church, Bris- 
tol; i/lustrated with Plans, Views, and 
Architectural Details: including an 
Account of the Monuments, and Anec- 
dotes of the eminent Persons interred 
within its Walls: Also, an Essay on 
the Life and Character of Thomas 
Chatterton. By J. Britton, FS. 4, 
8vo. and 4to. Longman and Co. 


MR. Britton has been the means 
of preserving the recollection of many 
perishing Architectural ornaments of 
our native laud; and to bis further 
praise may be added the commenda- 
ble employment of numerous artists, 
whose abilities are thus offered to the 
notice of the publick. These facts 
must be a source of satisfaction to 
himself; and we think there can be 
no generous Antiquary who will not 
ackuowledge himself indebied to the 
Author for the enjoyment —— 

Jo 
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him in the various richly-embellished 
works he has edited. 

Redcliff Church is indisputably the 
most regular and beautiful parish 
church in the Pointed style England 
possesses; and it has the further ad- 
vautage of being perfect in the plan, 
by which we mean, that there is no 
mixture of styles in the design, as is 
too generally the case in our most 
magnificent Cathedrals; nor is it dis- 
figured by incongruous additions of 
Chapels and Oratories, beautiful, in- 
deed, in many cases, taken separately 
from the Churck to which they are at- 
tached, but for the most part dispro- 
portioned in height to the structure, 
and dissimilar in the ornaments. 

After this exordium, we trust no 
doubts can remain upon the minds of 
such of our readers as have not seen 
the Church of St. Mary Redcliff, as 
to the propriety of Mr. Britton’s se- 
lection of a subject which has never 
been adequately described, except in 
Malcolm’s “ Excursions,” and in the 
present work. 

The Essay is dedicated to Charles 
Joseph Harford, esq. F.S. A. because 
the Author had observed that this 
gentleman has evinced an ardent at- 
tachment to the study of Antiquities, 
and particularly of those of his native 
City. Mr. Britton justly ranks St. 
Mary’s Church with the most cele- 
brated public ediiices of Bristol ; and 
remarks that Chatterton has united it 
with the annals of Poetry, at the same 
time that the excellence of the build- 
ing attracts the admiration of all per- 
sons of science and taste. “ Asa 
whole,” he continues, “ itis grand and 
imposing: and its details are curious, 
beautiful, and elegant.” ‘To exhibit 
these properties was the aim of the 
Author. 

It appears from the Preface, that 
Mr. Erittén had purchased several 
drawings of Redcliff Church, which 
he intended to have accompanied his 
* Architectural Antiquities ;” but, im- 
pressed with the importance of the 
building, he preferred producing them 
in the present form. Io this preface 
the Author seems inclined to condemn 
his own eagerness and precipitancy in 
Antiquarian pursuits; observing, “ I 
often find my inclinations carry me 
beyond the line of discretion and pru- 
dence: 1 eagerly commence a new 
publication, and am equally eager to 
perform my voluntary task with credit 
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to myself, and at the same time satisfy 
the reasonable expectations of my 
reader. Thus I have entailed on my- 
self an excess of labour and anxiety, 
which have injured my health, and 
subjected me to some reprebension.” 
—As Mr. Britton bas made this very 
candid confession, we presume it is 
unnecessary to recommend a remedy 
which he is ready to anticipate. 

In the first chapter the Author 
treats on the utility of Antiquarian 
investigations, speaks of Redcliff 
Church as highly curious, beautiful, 
and interesting, details historical par- 
ticulars relating to it, and offers con- 
jectures as to the periods when diffe- 
rent parts were erected. He then 
describes the church with reference to 
the accompanying prints, which are: 
a ground- pian, remarkably neat in the 
execution; a ground-plau of the North 
poreh, &c. equally excellent ; a gene- 
ral view of the Church from the South- 
east, a very respectable engraving ; a 
view of the East end, not of superior 
excellence; a very clear print of the 
South porch, &c.; a North-west view 
of the tower, North porch, &c. which 
is extremely creditable to the abilities 
of the artist; a view of the North 
porch, a print of almost unequalled 
brilliancy and truth; a view of the 
nave, looking East, of considerable 
merit; a view of the South transept, 
in many respects very well engraved ; 
a view of the East end of the North 
aile, a fine print; thedoor-way, skreen, 
&c. to the North porch, a most beau- 
tiful engraving, and specimens of win- 
dows, &c. 

A description of the memorials fol- 
lows: of the painted glass, the church 
furniture, the cross, modern pictures, 
and of a thunder storm which occurred 
during the Author's researches in the 
Charch. 

Chapter V. is appropriated to a 
very apposite and well-written Essay 
on the life, character, and writings of 
Thomas Chatterton. 

We shall select the description of 
the best engraving in the work as a 
specimen of Mr. Britton’s talents in 
illustrating the efforts of the graver. 


* The external feature of this porch is 
shewn in Plate VII. where the principal 
elevation, consisting of a curious door- 
way, a series of niches with acute cano- 
pies, the upper part of a window, two 
triangular buttresses, part ef the North 
transept, and a bit of the tower, with 
modern 
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modern balustrades and steps, are taste- 
fully and faithfully displayed. The small 
openings near the summit of this porch 
afford light to the apartment which con- 
tains fragments of the famous Rowleyan 
chests,” &c. 

It will require little penetration to 
discover that Mr. Britton’s genius is 
best suited to criticism, after having 

rused and compared his account of 
Redeliff Church with the Essay on 
Chatterton.—In the former, the Au- 
thor seems at times embarrassed, and 
at a loss for terms to express himself 
clearly ; but, in the latter, we discover 
an easy flow of language and very 
beautiful sentences: —for instance ; 
** Confident in the powers and versa- 
tility of his own talents, he vainly con- 
ceived that a large fortune might be 
acquired by the exercise of his pen: 
he also fancied that an English Mece- 
nas might be found, to vie with the 
illustrious Roman, in the proud exer- 
cise of patronage; but his expecta- 
tions were visionary, his hopes were 
blasted; he wrote much for litile re- 
muneration; he struggled some time 
with penury and want; and at length, 
in a moment of mental derangement, 
terminated the cares of life by a dose 
of poison in August 1770.” 

We should do equal injustice to our 
own feelings, and Mr. Britton’s lauda- 
ble employment of his time, were we 
not to recommend this rich graphic 
illustration of a structure, of which 
England may be proud, to every col- 
lector of Ecclesiastival Antiquities. 


33. A World without Souls. By J. W. 
Cunningham, 4. M. Vicar of Harrow- 
on-the-Hill. 12mo. pp. 165. Hatchard, 
THIS is a religious treatise, in the 

thin transparency of a novel. From 

page 63 to page 71 inclusive, is filled 
up with a Sermon, published as such, 
bond fide, on the the text ** Add to 
your faith, virtue.” We cannot say 
that such flimzy disguises altogether 
please our taste. They remind us of 

a coarse and clumsy deception well 

known to and put in practice by Essex 

shepherds. When an’ ewe has lost a 

lamb by premature death, these men 

strip the fleece off the carcase, and 
fasten it on the young of some other 
ewe, in order to induce the mourner 
to suckle the substitute. With the 
silly animal the imposture succeeds : 

Not so does it fare with man. We de- 

tect, we smile; we contemn, we are 

disgusted. 
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The following is a fair sample of 
Mr. Cunningham’s dexterity in wield. 
ing the sharp two-edged sword of re- 
ligious ridicule. Eroad and ponder. 
ous as an old Scotch claymore, it ap. 
pears a truly tremendous weapon; 
and is likely to prove dangerous in 
the hands of a weak or an unskilful 
combatant.—A contract is conceived 
to have taken place between a human 
soul and a huinan body ! 


“ It is stipulated on the part of the 
body: Ist, That although the soul dwell 
in the body, it shall never interfere with 
it in any of its enjoyments; for instance, 
in eating, drinking, and licentiousness, 
vr indolence.—Agreed. 

“Od, That the soul, as in the mar- 
riages of O. shall never show itself ix 
public with the body.—Agreed: if the 
body will at least once a year with its 
lips acknowledge the soul’s existence in 
a church. 

“ 3d, That the soul shall never perplex 
the body in private.—Agreed. 

* 4th, That the body shall be suffered 
to sleep if the soul should be called upon 
to listen to sermons.—Agreed; if the 
body will keep watch, should the soul 
also be disposed to sleep.—Amended, 
upon the suit of the body; if the soul 
may sleep full as often as the body, 

** 5th, That the soul shall not attempt 
to warp the body to any fanatical prac- 
tices, such as prostration, kneeling, 
wiping away rouge, giving away money. 
—Not absolutely agreed; because by 
such external acts, much worldly repu- 
tation would accrue to both. 

“6th, That the soul shall not employ 
the eyes of the body in reading the Bible. 
—Agreed; as the signing of this contract 
indisposes the soul as much as the body 
to the Bible. 

*¢ 7th, That the soul shall take all the 
burden of religious duties upon itself.— 
Agreed; if the body will eat the bread 
at the sacrament, and kiss the book, for 
a place under Government. 

** 8th, That the soul shall never dis- 


figure the face of the body with a blush. , 


—Agreed ; when the soul shall be a little 
hackneyed in the ways of O. 

** On these conditions the body consents 
to receive the soul into garrison.” 


The Reverend Author of this Trea- 
tise has unhappily brought the whole 
weight of his machine to play “ with 
slowly-swinging sweep and sway” u 
on a great variety of foibles, follies, 
errors, mistakes, modes, fashions, 
faults, vices, and crimes. For several 
of the former, it is too large, too 
cumbersome, and too heavy; for the 

latter, 
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latter, it is, in our decided opinion, 
unsuited and lamentably inefficient. 
He pursues butterflies, cockchaffers, 
moths, hornets, and “ fiery-flying 
scorpions,” alike implacably, with an 
enormous Cossack’s spear. He fa- 
tigues himself, and pains every good- 
humoured spectator of his gambols, 
with the violent aukwardness of his 
most laborious chace. 


34, Supplement to the Ornithological Dic- 
tionary. By George Montagu, Esq. 
—Bagster, Arch, Underwood, &c, 
THE Author of this work is well 

_known by his various researches in 

Natural History which have appeared 

before the publick. The present 

elucidation of the subject of British 

Birds rather exceeds the bulk of a 

Supplement in comparison with the 

original; but the Ornithologist will 

find that the Author bas spared no 
pains in order to throw light on the 
more intricate parts of the subject of 
which he professes to treat.—-Natural 

Historians too frequently pursue the 

trodden path, and, without a strict in- 

vestigation of the secrets of Nature, 

are content with bringing together a 

selection of the opinions of others; 

90 that, instead of an addition of new 

matter to science, we find little more 

than a compilation.—In the present 
work the Author evinces much of that 
originality with which his other la. 
bours abound. He has added,several 
new species to the catalogue ef British 

Birds, some of which appear to be 

undescribed. He has, on the other 

hand, considerably reduced the num- 
ber of hitherto received species, by 
contending that age, and season, 

(which by many Naturalists have not 

been sufiiciently considered) are the 

causes of such extraordinary changes 
of plumage, in the same species, as to 
have led frequently to an unnatural 
extension of the nomenclature of the 
feathered race.--Our limits will not 
permit us to enter into a critical ex- 
amination of all the species that have 
been rejected, as being considered 
varieties only; and our Author has 
taken considerable pains in the expo- 
sition of this point, by not only ob- 
taining the objects at different sea- 
sons of the year, but by taking every 
opportunity of pushing his experi- 
ments to the utmost by the examina- 
tion of living specimens.---The great 
ebjcct of Mr. Montagu’s researches 
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appears to be that of defining what 
are actual species, by tracing as far as 
possible all those of which he had 
suspicions, through all their various 
changes, and minutely attending to 
every little variation in plumage, in- 
cidental to age and season.—-He ad- 
mits that this investigation is attended 
with great and numerous difficulties 
with respect to those birds which 
only visit us at certain seasons, and 
are not strictly indigencus to this 
country. But we are assured, that 
by collecting such birds as only pase 
the winter with us (or are not observ- 
ed in Great Britain during the incu- 
baling season) as early in the Autuma 
and as late in the Spring as possible, 
he has been able to detect the ap- 
proach of those changes in plumage 
which had induced other Naturalists 
to describe them as distinct species.— 
There are yet some birds which have 
long retained a distinct place in the 
British Fauna, which Mr. Montagu 
considers as doubtful species, and - 
courts the assistance of his ornitholo- 
sical friends, in order to throw some 
ight upon their obscurity. The ge- 
nus 7'ringa appears to be the most m- 
tricate of any; the original species, 
according to our Author's nomencla- 
ture, amounted to no less than thirty > 
these he has reduced to seventeen. 
For the explanation of this very great 
reduction we wust refer to the work ; 
but we shall remark, that five species 
concentre in Tringa pugnaz, and we 
find the Author suspects several other 
varieties of that extraordinary bird to 
have been described as distinct.—In 
the genus Falco we find many species 
brought together, but Falco cinerace- 
ous, originally given by Mr. Montagu 
in the former part of this work, as pro- 
bably the Falco hyemalis, is now con- 
sidered as a distinct species, since the 
female and the young from the nest 
have been taken.---Falco lithofulco, 
recently shot in this country, has very 


justly been considered asa variety of 


Gsalon.---To the genus Strix has been 
added as British, Scops and Nyctea, 
upon good authority.---The @Glarevla 
Ausiriaca furnishes a new genus in 
the British catalogue.---In the genus 
Turdus we find the addition of Solita- 
rius, a specimen of which has been 
sent to the Author from a friend in 
Yorkshire, where it was shot.---To 
the list of Ardea has been added the 
Aiquinoctialis, and a Bew specics - 
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ed Lentiginosa, shot in Dorsetshire.--- 
The Numenius Pigmeus has been ju- 
diciously removed to the genus /rin- 
ga; and a very interesting discovery 
has been made by the Autaor, of the 
extraordnary periodical changes in 
plumage (imcident to season) in this 
rare species.---To the genus Scolopax 
we find the addition of \ oveboracensis. 
—Iin the confined genus Gallinula, 
which only contained three British 
species, we notice two that are entire- 
by new; these are denominated Minuta 
and Foljambii; the former was shot 
in Devonshire, the latter was killed 
in Norfolk, and communicated to the 
Author by Mr. Foljambe, in whose 
collection the bird appears to be pre- 
served.--In the very few species belong- 
ing to Phalaropus, Mr. Montagu has 
made a reduction ; the Fuscus is consi- 
dered as a variety of Hyperboreus, and 
the Glacialis is thought to be either 
the young, or the summer plumage of 
Lobatus.---To the genus Sterna there 
are added two new species, one of 
which, the Anglica, we are informed, 
has been confounded with Boysii: the 
distinction between them the Author 
has clearly defined. The other, we 
are told, has lately been discovered in 
Scotland by Dr. Dougall, a specimen 
of which was sent to Mr. Montagu, 
who, in compliment, appears to have 
given it the name of Dougallii.---The 
genus Larus has been much contract- 
ed,and Mr. Montagu suspects that a 
further reduction of species will here- 
after be occasioned, suggesting that 
the Crepidatus is only the young of 
Parasiticus. To make some amends 
for this reduction, a new species, as 
British, has been added, Larus minu- 
tus, which was shot in the Thames. 

In the arrangement Mr. Montagu 
has not made much alteration ; he has 
removed the genus Glariola from the 
division of water to that of land birds. 
The Turdus (Sternus Lin.) cinclas is 
proposed to form a newgenus, as being 
distinct from either of those with 
which it has been usually classed, and 
to be called Aquaiilis. --- The genus 
Pelicanus is also proposed to be sepa- 
rated, and formed into two genera: 
the Pelican and its affinities, and the 
Corvorant, to which the Shag and 
some foreign species are vearly allied, 
but differ essentially from Pelicanus. 
This last is called Gulosus. 

Having given the outlines of this 
valuable addition to Ornithylogy, we 
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shall not transcribe detached parts of 
this work, but recommend the peru- 
sal of it to the Naturalist, as it con- 
tains much new and interesting mat- 
ter, narrated from the personal ex- 
rerience of the Author, and appear- 
ing to be the result of ingenious, ac- 
curate, and laborious research. If 
we should differ in opinion with Mr. 
Montagu on some subjects founded 
upon comparative reasoning only, we 
are unable to refute them, and the 
hints may at least be useful to those 
who wish to attain a more perfect 
knowledge of British birds. The 
number of birds which Mr. Montagu 
has discarded as species, and the many 
new species which have been added to 
Brilish Ornithology, are well deserving 
the attention of the Naturalist. — 
Plates are given of all thé newly-dis- 
covered birds, and also of several of 
the more rare species, as the intro- 
duction imports. 

The work contains about 472 pages, 
closely printed. 

At the conclusion, the Author has 
given a definition of the parts of ex- 
traordinary Trachew, and a safe and 
easy method of amputating the wing 
of a bird that is intended for a Mena- 
gerie; this is explained by a figure, 
shewing the part where a ligature is 
to be applied, and which is simple and 
efficacious, and precludes the necessity 
of searing the part with a hot iron. 
At the end is a Catalogue of Additions 
and Alterations which the Author has 
made, shewing, at one view, all those 
birds which are discarded as species, 
by being printed in Italicks as syn- 
onyms. 


35. Essay on the Principles of Transla- 
tion, The 3d Edition, with large Ad- 
ditions and Alterations. 8vo. Longman 
and Co. and Cadell and Davies. 


THE Author has not placed his 
name on the title-page, but announces 
it in the dedication in the following 
words: 

“To James Gregory, M.D. F.R.S. 
Edin. principal Physician to His Majesty 
for Scotland; who, to great professional 
ability and eminence in general science 
and philosophy, unites the most distine 
guished classical knowledge and taste in 
polite literature; this Essay, which has 
been honoured with his approbation, is, 
in token of a friendship which has stood 
the test of almost half a century, dedis 


cated by Alex, Fraser Tytler.” 
A work 
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A work like the present requires a 
well-informed mind, a perfect know- 
ledge of various languages, and a 
sound judgment. Perhaps there is 
no poiut on which the learned are 
more prone to divide in opinion, than 
on the merits of any given translation: 
even the Septuagint cannot escape re- 

ated charges of error, as our Ser- 
mons aud theological writings are in- 
cessantly proving. Mr. Tytler, there- 
fore, undertook an arduous task in 
this Essay; and that his work has been 
well received, is evident from the third 
edition now lying before us, to which 
he has prefixed a Preface, of which 
an abstract succeeds. 

We are informed, in the first place, 
that the Author endeavoured, while 
preparing the present edition for the 
press, to make ample additions to the 
matter; and, by carefully revising the 
style, to render the Essay “ less un- 
worthy of that very flattering measure 
of approbation it bas received from 
the literary world.” | The nuwber of 


examples brought as illustrations of 
excellencies and defects, is cunsidera- 
bly increased in this edition; as Mr. 
Tytler is very sensible that the didac- 
tic precep!s forming Lhe rules of trans- 


lation are best verified by the variety 
and propriety of the examples adduced 
tu illustrate them. ‘“* Of these, in so 
far as reason and good sense aiford a 
criterion, the opinion of all intelligent 
readers will probably be uniform.” He 
further very liberally admits, that, as 
he has exercised his own judgment 
without restraint, it would be highly 
improper in him to censure others 
for using the same freedom in dissent- 
ing from his opinions, particularly as 
it canvot be denied, that, in many of 
the examples he has adduced, the ap- 
peal rests not so much on any settled 
canons of criticism as on individual 
taste. ‘“ The chief benefit to be de- 
rived from all such discussions in mat- 
ters of taste, does not so much arise 
from any certainty we cau obtain of 
thé rectitude of our critical decisions, 
as from the pleasing and useful exer- 
cise which they give to the finest 
powers of the mind, and those which 
most distinguish us from the inferior 
animals.” The Author thinks that 
he may, in one material point at least, 
be allowed to flatter himself that 
goime advantage will be derived from 
his Essay, which is, its serving to de- 
Gent. Maa, Seplember, 1913. 
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monstrate, that the art of translation 
is of more dignity and importance 
than has generally been imagined, be- 
sides affording full conviction that 
ordinary abilities can never reach the 
perfection of the art, which is a mat- 
ter of no easy attainment, “since (he 
concludes) it not only demands those 
acquired endowments which are the 
fruit of much labour and study, but 
requires a larger portion of native 
talents and genuine taste, than are ne- 
cessary for excelling in many depart- 
ments of original composition.” 

_ We should imagine there are few 
literary men who do not concur im 
this opinion of Mr. Tytler; a mere 
literal transfer of the exact meaning 
of an author in such words of our 
language as come nearest to the seuse 
of the origiual must appear tame aod 
uninteresting, and would never meet 
with approbation in the translation of 
a comedy, farce, or any work replete 
with humour, because what might be 
highly comic in French or Spanish, as 
applied to some local peculiarity of 
manners or phrase, would, when ren- 
dered into English, become perfectly 
unintelligible, as we are iguorant of 
those local peculiarities. Mr. Tytler 
has enlarged considerably on the me- 
rits of Smolieit’s aud Motteux’sdiffer- 
ent translations of Don Quixote, and. 
gives the palm to the latter; yet it 
seems to bea prevailing idea amongst 
those who thoroughly understand the 
Spanish language, that the real Sancho 
Panga has not hitherto made bis ap- 
pearance in English. 

We may readily account for thie 
circumstance, by recollecting thal we 
have no character in society that re- 
setnbles the shrewd, untaught, witty, 
simple, faithful, and affectionate San- 
cho, who eadures broken bones and 
every kind of hardship, partly through 
a hope of he knows pot what future 
advantage, and from inability to leave 
a master uviformly kind in his con- 
duct towards him. Wecertainly have 
our humourists compounded of igno- 
rauce, valive cunning, and impudence; 
bul would not the second endo wmeat 
prevent all attempts at knight errant- 
ship, could the resemblance be made 
any way perfect in other respects? 
We have often Istened to uninstruct- 
ed wits of the lower order, and smiled 
at the whimsicalily of their remarks 
aud allusions; but they were too 

gross 
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gross for the press, and often abound- 
ed in flourishes very like swearing: 
hence we thiok an English translator 
cannot assimilate one of his country- 
men of Sancho’s class with a Spanish 
willing ; and it will, therefore, appear 
that it requires a man of cultivated 
mind, with a genuine relish for chaste 
humour, to give the true character of 
the Esquire, preserving, as exactly as 
ssible, those trails that will bear a 
iteral transfer, and paraphrasing the 
remainder in the true Spanish spirit. 
The Author of this Essay forcibly 
illustrates our meaning, as given 
above, where he introduces a literal 
translation of a simile in the beginning 
of the third book of the liad. 


«As when the South wind pours a 
thick cloud upon the tops of the moun- 
tains, whose shade is unpleasant to the 
shepherds, but more eommodious to the 
thief than the night itself; and when the 
gloom is so intense, that one cannot see 
farther than he can throw a stone: so 
rose the dust under the feet of the Greeks 
marching siiently to battle.” 

** With what superior taste (says Mr. 
Tytler) has the translator heightened 
this simile, and exchanged the offending 
circumstances for a beauty. The fault 
is in the third line, roccer ris r’tmaArioors, 
&c. which is a mean idea, compared with 
that which Mr. Pope has substituted in 
its stead: 

* Thus from his shaggy wings when Eurus 
sheds (heads, 
A night of vapours round the mountain 
Swift gliding mists the dusky fields in- 
: vade, [night shade; 
To thieves more grateful than the mid- 
While scarce the swains their feeding 
flocks survey, [day : 
Lost and confus’d amidst the thick’ned 
So wrapt in gath’ring dust the Grecian 
train, 
A moving cloud, swept on and hid the 
plain’.” 

The desultory nature of a work of 
this description makes it difficult to 
compress the Author’s observations, 
or give them in continuity, we must, 
therefore, be contented with referring 
to the preface for his own explana- 
tions, and be satisfied with saying that 
we find little or no reason to disseut 
frow:his opinions, which are offered 
in an easy unrestrained style, and sup- 
ported by examples selected with equal 
taste and a 

We shall conclude with an extract 

which we think our readers will not 
disapprove of ; 


** The following passage, from a Latin 
version of the Messiah of Pope, by g 
youth of uncommon genius (J. H. Beat- 
tie, son of the learned and ingenious Dr. 
Beattie of Aberdeen, a young man who 
disappointed the promise of great talents 
by an early death—in him the Author 
of the Minstrel saw his Edwin realized) 
exhibits the singular union of ease, ani« 
mation, and harmony of numbers, with 
the strictest fidelity to the original: 


“ Lanigera ut cauté placidas regit agmi- 
na pastor, [rentes; 
Aéra ut explorat purum, camposque vi- 
Amissas ut querit oves, moderatar eun- 
tem [tur; 
Ut gressus, curatque din, noeterque tue- 
Ut teneros agnos lenta inter brachia tol- 
lit, flat : 
Mulcenti pascit palma, gremioque focil- 
Sic genus omne hominum sic complecte- 
tur amanti 
Pectore, promissus seclo Pater ible faturo. 


“As the good shepherd tends his fleecy 
care, [air; 

Seeks freshest pasture and the purest 

Explores the lust, the wandering sheep 
directs, {teets; 

By day o’ersees them, and by night pro- 

The tender lambs he raises in bis arms, 

Feeds from his hand, and in his bosum 
warms: 


Thus shall mankind his guardian eare 
engage, 
The promis’d Father of the future age.” 


36. A Series of Letters, with Editorial 


Remarks on the existing Differences 
between England and America. IJn- 
seribed to the Earl of Darnley. By 

Captain Fairman, Aid-de-camp and 

Military Secretary to the late Gover- 

nor and Commander in Chief’ of Ca- 

racao, and its Dependencies, Se. Bvo. 

Pp. 68. J. Williams. . 

THE rancorous hostility of Ame- 
rica towards this Country is dis- 
tinctly exhibited in this publication ; 
as are likewise its popelation, re- 
venues, and resources; with the com- 
mercial competitions, the jarring in- 
terests, and provincial prejudices, of 
the several States. Every ciecum- 
stance of importance, connected with 
the present War, has been clearly 
predicted ; which must render it ac- 
ceptable in the impartial eye of the 
Merchant, the Philosopher, and the 
Politician. It may, therefore, be 
fairly presumed, that it will be per- 
used with considerable attention by 
all classes in both countrics, to whom 
it cannot fail to convey intelligence 
and instruction. 


37. The 
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37. The Juvenile Correspondent; or, 
2g pe and Moral Instructor ; for 
the Use of Schools. By a Clergyman 
and Preceptor of Youth. 12mo. pp. 233. 
Lackington and Co. 4s. bound. 

* THIS Work is adapted to either 
sex, and differs in plan from others which 
have the same object: it is sanctioned 
by the recommendation of many respec- 
table Proprietors of Schools, both male 
and female.” 
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The Centents are, 

“ Letters for Young Gentlemen; School 
Lecture; Address to Officers; Letters 
for Young Ladies; Scriptural Questious ; 
Christ’s Sermon on the Mount para- 
phrased.” 

And the whole Work appears to be 
excellently adapted to the class of 
Readers for whom it is more imme- 
diately intended. 





REVIEW OF NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


“< Le but de la Musique est de charmer et d’émouvoir; en vain on eroirvit pou- 
voir l’atteindre par la vitesse et la difficulté de l'execution, ce n’est que par I'ex- 
pression, le style, la grace qu'on y parvient: mais il faut pour cela une exécution 
régulidre, beaucoup de precision, et A I"habitude de bien lire la musique et de bien 
phraser, joindre encore I’habitude de la touche et du doighter de son instrument.” 


8. Steibelt’s Art of playing the Piano- 
JSorté; the Lessons fingered throughout 
by the Author, the words translated in- 
to English from the Author's original 
MSS. ly the Rev. Mr. C. pp. 74, folio. 
Mitchell. 135s. 


AN instruction-book by a cele- 
brated master will always be interest- 
ing, particularly to masters or teachers 
of less celebrity, although it may pos- 
sess but little originality of method ; 
for it will serve as an authority to 
which they may refer when their own 
mode of teaching is culled in question 
by the ignorant and opinionated ; such 
cases frequently occur, and may be 
reckoned among the many “ miseries” 
of musick-masters. It may be mcn- 
tioned too, as not very uncommon 
(but very unjust), that a pupii’s friends 
judge of the teacher’s merit by the 
learner’s progress indiscriminately, 
while it is certain that 
—‘ Not on ali, has Nature’s hand divine 
Bestow’d those organs, thase sensations 

fine, 
Effects with aptitude and force to feel 
That rhythm and soft melodious modes 
reveal ; 
And few are blest with talents to attain 
Perfeetion’s height, among the tuneful 
train *.” 

The preceptive part of Mr, Steibelt’s 
work is very scanty; and the translation 
of it, by a Lcsemtes we must suppose, 
is extremely faulty. After ove page 
‘on the advantages of the Pianoforté,” 
the rudiments are given in 12 short 
lessons. Io these there is nothing 
worthy of remark. The following is 
a specimen of the translation; “a 


L. Apam. 
double sharp placed before a uvte 
rises the same of two semitunes,” p. 4, 
Several technical terms are used with- 
out previous explanation. io the 
tenth lesson he shews that, if one hand 
hasa groupe of three, and’ the otuer 
hand a groupe of two quavers, to be 
pe in the same time, the firsi and 
ast notes are to cuincide: we notice 
this because some teachers take pains 
to have the last of the two uotes 
played defore the last of the three, or 
triplet. The abbreviation by barred 
minims, on p. 10, is improper, The 
best method of fingermg common 
of musick is now so generaily 

nown, and well-fingered lessons for 
begiuners are now so abundant, that 
very little difference will be found in 
this particular between any two mas- 
ters who have been regularly taught 
themselves. In some few cases, in- 
deed, hands of a different shape may 
require a different mode of fingering. 
But in the action of different pe: fur- 
mers, there is a wonderiul diveisity 
of affected graces and distortious, 
arising from their peculiar char:cters, 
if they have not been carefully cor- 
rected. In sitting at the instrument, 
Mr. Steibelt directs that the position 
of the arms should be such as that the 
elbows may be “ in the middle of each 
side” of the body, and buta very little 
higher than the hands on the keys. 
* The little finger should _not be bent 
like the others, but should always be 
ready to strike a black (or short) hey 
without obliging the hand to make 
any motion, The finger which strikes 
a key has a different form from the 





* “ The energetic sentiment, the instinct, the faculties, which are peculiar to 
genius, are vat of a nature that admits of being reduced to rules, or cast inte an 
erdinary mold, fused into the soul of dulness.” LavaTER, , 


others 
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others which are at rest (see fig. 1 
and 2 on the title-page.) A gentle 
sound is effected by its elastic motion, 
and it communicates a power to the 
hammers which accomplishes a soft- 
ness of sound.” Wonderful! On 
the contrary, if the first knuckle of 
the finger be not beut, a noise from 
the nails is heard, which is very dis- 
agreeable to the ear. The first and 
most essential rule, in order to play 
the Piano well, and for the acquire- 
ment of a brilliant execution, is, that 
the fingers alone should act, without 
avy motion being communicated to 
the hands;” except, no doubt, the 
motion sideways, with the arms. ‘* The 
pup should raise the finger from a 
sey which has been struck, when he 
plays the succeeding note. When the 
thumb is passed under the fingers, 
great care should be taken to avoid 
any motion of the wrist and arms,” 
p- 11.—Exercises ov the fingering of 
the major aud minor scales occupy 
the next 18 pages. In playing the 
semitonic scale, he does not employ 
the first finger so often as Diisseck, 
Clementi, and Cramer, but uses it, 
like Adam, &c. only on C and F, with 
the right hand, aad E and B with the 
leit; and this we think preferable in 
gencral to the other method.—We are 
now come to his easy lessons. The 
Author, here agreeing with Cramer, 
says, “I think it will be useful as 
well as agreeable to the pupil to find 
among these litile pieces some well- 
known airs, which may be executed 
without difficulty.” Following these, 
we have rules for fingering, explana- 
tions of shakes, double shakes, and 
other graces, and of the 4 pedals of 
French pianofortes: the work con- 
cludes with S studies or exercises, the 
chaos and a fugue from Haydo’s 
Creation. “ Rules: Avoid as much as 
possible using the thumb on the short 
keys; because,the thumb being shorter 
than the jingers, and these keys being 
the most distant from him, he must 
in order to reach them make a motion 
contrary to the principles which pre- 
scribes the immobility of the hand 
aud arm. The thumb may be used 
on a black key when an 8th is played, 
or when playing in a key where there 
are wany flats or sharps; because, in 
ihis case, it is not so often obliged to 
move backwards and forwards. ‘The 
same rules apply to the little finger. 
1 am, however, very far from wishing 
to prohibit the use of this finger so 
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severely as some authors have done. 
The third finger may sometimes be 
passed over the fourth, and the fourth 
under the third; but it is on occasion 
where there are two Sths in succession, 
and where one of them occurs on two 
while keys, and the other on two black 
keys,—or in very slow passages,” p. 
44. The fingered exercises are the 


most valuable part of the work; but 
in these we have found some wrong 
notes and fingering, which are not 
chargeable on the Author. 


9. O Dolce Concento; or, Away with Me- 
lancholy ; « celebrated Air, arranged 
with Thirteen Variations for the Piane- 
Jorté, as Imitations of the most favourite 

Composers, and dedicated to Miss Caro- 

line Jackson, by Louis Jansen. 4s, 

G. Walker. 

PROBABLY most of our readers 
are acquainted with Latour’s Imita- 
tions: the present publication is of a 
similar nature, but far less difficult of 
execution, and perhaps less successful 
as imitations. The first variation is 
alia Catalani, and is a very slight al- 
teration of Ferrari’s variations to the 
same air, which Catalani sings; the 
2d is alla Latour; the 3d Von Esch, 
asa waltz, or “ valce;” the 4th alla 
Cramer, legato, with tenths, in the 
bass; the 5th Mazzinghi, grolesque, 
the right hand part to be wholly per- 
formed with one finger; the 6th alla 
Salomon, amoroso affetuoso; the Tth 
Pleyel, innocente, with passages from 
his German hymn; the 8th Griffin; 
9th Beethoven; 10:h Steibelt, sempre 
pp. with the dampers raised, and demi- 
semiquavers throughout, (see Stei- 
belt’s Trois Caprices, Op, 24, p. 18) 5 
the llth is alla Clementi, from his 
last variation to Lindor, and his Toc- 
cata; 12th Woelfl, from his Non. 
plus-ultra sonata; and the 13th is a 
medley of them all. This work will 
furnish amusing practice for learners, 
and lead them to notice some of those 
traits of melody that are peculiar to 
different musicians. These variations, 
like parodies, have much less merit and 
diiculty than original composition. 


Mr. James Hoox is about to repub- 
lish 50 Songs, selected from his early 
compositions. Mr. Hook, many years 
organist at Vauxhall Gardens, was 
born at Norwich in 1746. It is said 
that he has composed 2400 songs, 140 
complete works or operas, one ora; 
torio, and many odes, anthems, &c. 

SELECT 
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SELECT POETRY. 


Ore meditated in the Cloisters of Curist’s 
Hosprrar* ; from “ Poetics” by G. Dyer. 
New cease, my song, the plaintive strain; 
Now hush’'d be Pity’s tender sigh; 
While Mem’ry wakes her fairy train, 
And young Delight sits laughing by: 
Return, each hour of rosy hue, 
In smiles, and pranks, and garlands gay, 
Playful of wing as when ye flew, 
Every month then seeming May; 
While, as Invention wak’d the mimic 
powers, {enchanted bowers. 
Genius, “still wand’ring wild, sigh’d for 


Then, too, in antic vestment drest, 
Pastime would lightly trip along, 
Throwing around the ready jest, 
Satire, and sting, or simple song; 
And merry Mischief oft would weave 
The wanton trick for litle hearts ; 
Nor Love a tender vol’ry grieve ; 
Sofi were his hands, nor keen his darts. 


And, what tho’ round a youthful spring 

A low’ring storm may sometimes rise ? 
Hope her soal-sooihing song can sing, 

Quickly can brighten up the skies. 
How sweetly pass’d my youth’s gay prime! 

For not untuneful was my tongue ; 

Aad, as I iried the classic rhyme, 

The critic schoo!-boy prais'd my song ; 
Nor did mine eye not catch the orient ray, 
That promis'd fair to gild Ambition’s dis- 

tant day. 
Ah! pleasing, gloomy cloister-shade, 

Still, still this wavering breast inspire! 
Here, fost in rapUrous trance I stray’d, 

Here saw with horror spectres dire ! 
For soon as day dark veil’d its head, 

With hollow cheek and baggard eye 
Pale ghosts would fit from yon death-bed, 

And staik with step terrific by ! 

Till the young heart would freeze with wild 
affright, [night. 
And store thedismal tale to cheer a winter’s 


How, like the Spirit of the Place, 
Good Edward’s form heie secm’d to 
move ! 
As ling’ring still its growth to trace, 
With all a Founder’s, Guardian’s love ! 
How of his name each syllable, 
Repeated oft, on youthful ears 
Like no unhely charm would dwell, 
And mingle fonduess with the prayers ! 
While still the day, made sacred by his 
birth, [his worth. 
Brought with the rolling year memorials of 


Yet what avails the schoolvoy’s praise, 
Tho’ taking Gratitude’s swect name, 
The stately monument to raise 
Of royal Edward’s lasting fame ? 





* See Mr. Lamb on the character of the 
Christ’s Hospital Boys, pp. 292, 617, Eour, 


Tho’ never on thy youthful brow 
Flaunted the helmet’s tow’ring crest, 
Tho’ ne’er, as martial glory led, 
The corslet sparkled on thy breast ; 
Yet, blameless youth, to worth so true as 
thine {gin line*. 
Virtue herself might weave her purest vir= 


But ah! what means the silent tear, 

Why e’en mid joy my bosom heave, 
Ye long-lost scenes, enchantments dear, 

Lo! now I linger o’er your grave! 
—Fly, then, ye hours of rosy hue, 

And bear away the bloom of years! 
And quick succeed, ye siokly crew 

Of doubts and sorrows, pains and fears? 
Still will | ponder Fate’s unalter’d plan, 
Nor, tracing back the Child, forget that I 

am Man. 


PITT’S ILLUSTRIOUS NAME, 

A Glee, sung at the Commemoration of the 
Anniversary of the Birth-day of the late 
Right Hon. Wm. Prrr, May 28, 1813. 
The Musick by Mr. Wu. Hawes; and 
sung by Master Kixc, Mr, Evans, and 
Mr, Leere. 

F free from every foreign thrall, 
If happy, prosperous, blest with all 
‘That Freedom’s sons can claim; 

Then ever on this honour’d day 

Let Britain heart-felt homage pay 
To Piw’s illustrious name. 


But say, what trophy shall we raise, 4 
To speak our matchless Patriot’s praise, 
And mark our grateful zeal ? 
His dying words shall best declare: 
Remember then his dying prayer, 
And guard his Country’s weal, 


If, by his great example taught, 

Unstain’d by one disloyal thought, 
One base and selfish view ; 

With generous ardour like his own, 

We rally round our Sov’reign’s throne, 
To King and Country true ; 


Though Tyrants mark us for their prey, 
Though Factions flatter to betray, 
Midst Europe’s general gloom ; 
His lofty spirit, still alive, 
In Britain’s glory shall survive, 
And triumph o’er the tomb. 
Then ever on this honour'd day 
Let Britain heart-felt homage pay 
To Pitt’s illustrious name. 





* The character of this good young 
King may be collected from his own sine 
gular jourual. The original is in the 
British Museum, and it is copied into aa 
Appendix to Burnet’s History of the Re- 
fezmation, His character is well drawn in 
a Sermon, preached on a public occasion, 
by the Rev. Mr, Prince. 


FIORACE 
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HORACE, Boox III. Ong xxi. 
To his Wine-flask. 
Flask, that at my vatal hour, 
When Romans felt Torquatus’ power, 
Wast fiii’d with Massic wine ; 
Oh, sacred Flask, now yield thy treasure, 
Thy richest juices without measure, 
At dear Corvinus’ shrine: 


Whether or jest or quarrel rise, 
Or whether, Flask, thy full supplies 
Shall madd’ring love produce ; 
Or whether in soft balmy + leep 
The potent grape our senses steep; 
Still pour thy meliowest juice, 


Worthy of him who bids it fiow ; 

Come then, my much-lov’d Flask, and know 
Not so austere is he 

As to despise thy sov’reign rule,— 

Though nurtur’d in Socratic school, 
Corvinus prizes thee ! 


Come then, and gently soothe our trouble, 

And make our dearest pleasures double, 
Give, give thy ¢raughts divine ; 

F’en virtuous Cato’s seif we see 

More great, more noble, warin’d by thee ; 
Fiow then, O gen’rous wine. 


Bacchus the closest councils steals, 
The secrets of the wise reveals, 
Opens a!l hidden things ; 
Quiets the trembling hind’s alarms, 
Who fears no move the din of arms, 
Or wrath of mighiy kings, 


Give then thy richest, fullest joy, 

And levely Bacchus, smiling boy, 
And spertive Venus stay ; 

Attended by the Graces come, 

And find with us a welcome home, 
Till Phcebus warms the day. 


S. H. Cttttt- 


SONNET, 
To a very Pretty Actress. 
SWEET is the plaint of nightly Phitomel, 
Straining her echoes thro’ the pitchy 
grove, [tell, 
When she to moon and stars her woes doth 
And wail in woeful song her wayward 
love ; 
Or, soaring far ‘* beyond the solar year,” 
The merry morning Caro!ler doth ring 
His blythy note athwart the circling sphere; 
Ev’n sweet as these doih lovely Boiron 
sing, 
And chaunt to wood and fountain cheerily 
Notes that with joy the Shepherd’s 
thirsty ear 
Deluding svlace with their poesy, 
And join in cadence with the ringing 
sphere ; 
Thee, Nymph, maternal St. Cecilia sent 
“* To be her glory and her argument.” 


THE FAREWELL. 
Too lovely Lady, fare thee well! 
But deign to give, ere yet we sever, 
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Some token, in my breast to dwell, 
Some trifle—then adieu for ever ! 


Yet think not that I e’er can need 
Aught to remind my soul of thee: 

In Memory’s page I still shall read 
Thy charms, alas! too well for me, 


But ’tis a sweet, a soothing duty, 

When Evening sleeps, and none is near, 
On the dear gift of absent beauty, 

To breathe a sigh, to drop a tear, 


Then, ob! let this my solace be— 
A solace easy to impart— 

One lock of hair will serve for me : 
With thee 1 leave—a broken heart. 


HORACE, Boox J. Ong v. 
HAT airy youth, whose locks exhale 

The liquid odour’s balmy gale, 
Beside thee, Pyrrha, now reposes 
Within the favourite bower of roses ? 
Tell me for whom that golden pride, 
Thy hair, with graceful ease is tied, 
And all thy vesture, flowing free, 
Is rich in sweet simplicity. 
Alas! the fondly-trusting boy 
Who hails thee now his heav’n of jay, 
Nor, all-unpracti:’d, e’er foresees 
The veering of the faithless breeze, 
But paints thee still to fancy’s view 
Enchanting ever—ever true ; 
How wiil he start, when first he finds 
His ocean toss’d by angry winds > 
How will he wonder !—how bewail 
His easy faith in one so frail! 
How oft accuse the fickle Powers 
That iurn’d to thorns his couch of flowers! 
Ah! wretched he, the fond believer 
Who knows thee not, thou sad deceiver ! 
But | have ’scap’d that wreck of love ;— 
And long shall grateful offerings prove 
The mercy of the Power that bore 
A struggling, sinking youth to shore. 

E, W, 


LINES 
On Reperirre Cuvrcs, 

By Tuomas Caatrervon, , 
Attributed to Tuomas Row ey, Priest *. 
STAY, curyous traveller, and pass not bve, 
Untill this fetive * pile astounde > thine 
eye. [surveie 
Whole rocks on rocks with yron joimd, 
And okes with okes entremed ¢ disp: ned 4 
lie. ° [at baie 
This mightie pile, that keeps the wyndes 
Fyre-levyn © and the mokief storme defie, 
That shootes aloofe into the reaulmes of 
daie, [for aie. 
Shall be the record of the Buylders fame 





* These Lines are prefixed to Mr. Brit- 
ton’s Account of Redcliffe Church, review- 
ed in p, 252, ° 

selegant. >astonish. ¢ intermixed. 


4 disposed. ¢ jightoing, f vz. 
a 
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Thou seest this maystrie of a human hand, 

The pride of Brystowe and the Westerne 
lande, 

Yetis the Buylders vertues much moe greete, 

Greeter than can bie Rowlies pen be scande. 

Thou seest the saynctes and kynges in 
stonen state, [dispande 8, 

That seemd with breath and human soule 

As payrde 5 to us enseen these men of state, 

Such is greete Canynge’s mynd when payrd 
to God elate. 

Well maiest thou be astound, but view it 
well ; 

Go not from hence before thou see thy fill, 

And learn the Builder's vertues and his 
name ; 

Of this tall spyre in every countrye telle, 

And with thy tale the lazing’ rych men 
shame ; [excelle ; 

Showe howe the glorious Canynge did 

How hee good man a friend for kynges 
became, [heaven and fame. 

And gloryous paved at once the way to 


TO MY SNUFF-BOX. 
COMPANION of each fleeting hour, 
Of pleasure, and of pain; 
Loud I extol thy soothing power, 
Ner sing thy praise in vain. 
In solitude, I seek thy aid, 
Where, free from noise and strife, 
I sit beneath the leafy shade, 
Pleas’d with sequester’d life. 
When thorny cares oppress the heart 
Oft with o’erwhelming grief, 
Still thy enliv’naing powers impart 
Sweet moments of relief. 
Around the hospitable board, 
Where mirth and wit preside, 
1 see thee break fell Discord’s sword, 
Dispensing pleasure wide, 
In ling’ring hours of droupiog age 
Thy balmy influence smiles ; 
The mind, bereft of Mem’ry’s page, 
With thee the day beguiles. 
— 
WARADIN. 
mountainous clouds from the 
bounds of the East, 


*Mip 


The full moon uplified her glittering breast; 

Around its vast orbit the sky wore a glow, 

And the bright silver beams kiss’d the 
mountains below ; 

While the Autumn wind play’d thro’ the 


yellow-leav'd trees, [breeze. 
And whirl’d the light leadets abroad on the 
Waradin beheld the soft moonbeams that 
shone, 
And spurring his courser, he hurried himon, 
Till the tents of his foes at a distance he 
view’d, (pursued. 
While the impulse of vengeance Waradin 
To his heroes quick turning, ‘ Here rest 
we,” he cried, [try decide; 
** This night must the fate of our coun- 
expanded, “compared. tinactive 
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Inthe pride of his heart, there, bold Allatha 
reigns, [these plains. 
But ere morn must his life-blood empurple 
When yon full-circled moon which shines 
bright in the sky, [to the eye: 
As a crescent appear’d, and scarce beam’ 
With bis ravaging host, he my covatry 
laid waste, [defac'd 5 
And the bloom-cover’d vales of Hungaria 
My father he slew in the strength of his 
might, [night. 
And clos’d his dim eyes in the darkness of 
Louisa, my lover, he tore from my arms, 
And revels perhapseven now ia her charms?! 
Oh! ye Pow’rs of Vengeance, light down 
on bis head, [{bave bled!" 
Let him bleed for the Spirits of those who 


Extended afar ’neath the gloom of a 


wood, 
All clad in their armour his warriors stood; 
For the battle impatient they view'd the 
wide field, [veal’d. 
And the flash of their eyes indignation re- 
The Jevet blast rang thro’ the stillness of 
night, (affrighe. 
And the wood echoes answer’d the tones in 
The banuers unfurl’d their proud busems 
on high, 
And wav’d in the breezes that fluttered by 3 
The war-horses playing in cu; vets before, 
Bent their strong necks, as proud of the 
burdens they bore. 


The levet blast Allatha heard as he sate 
Reviewing the deep-hidden records of fate, 
On Ambition’s chimeras was brooding his 

soul, [controul ; 
Wild by turns with its impulse,and passion’s 
For Louisa he burn’d, and his love-sub- 
dued heart [impart, 
Had endeavour’d by mildness its vows to 


- Her dark eyes indignantly flash’d at his 


pray'r; 
Even Allatha felt at his captive’s despair, 
Yet Louisa was gentle, her bosom was love, 
Which the accents of pity or fondness 
could move ; (youth, 
To Waradin, the long-plighted love of her 
She had breath’d the pure vow of affection 
and truth ; [acacia’s shade, 
And, how often she ’d mourn’d ’neath the 
The fall of Hungaria, basely betray’d ; 
How oft, like the dew-drop, the tear from 
her eye [by ; 
Had fall’n, as the visions of mem’ry flew 
When the breath of Aurora would fan her 
fair cheek, {round her neck ; 
And her ringlets unbraided would fall 
When the tones of her harp, to the notes 
of her woe, {fow. 
Would in sofi-breathing meledy plaintively 
On Waradin she thought as she paus'd ia 
the strain, [days in vain; 
And recall’d the past joys of her youth- 
Their sun bad gove by, and Affliction’s 
wild blast [cast. 
A blight o’er the joy of her life-spring had 
She 
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She thought not Waradin all mighty 
arose [her foes; 
To restore her to freedom, and vanquish 
Yet, then, even then from the gloom of 
his tent [went; 
To meet the brave foeman, dark Allatha 
And the rage of the battle breath’d fiercely 
around, {on the ground. 
On the conquer’d who fled, and the fall’n 
As the thunder-bolt cleaves thro’ the breast 
of the storm; [form. 
He press’d thro’ the squadrons his terrible 
His sable plume wav’d in the night-biast 
that rose, [his foes, 
As be mark’d out Waradin, brave chief of 
In the contest they join—and his silver- 
tipp'd plume 
Louisa discern’d as she wept for his doom. 
Like the crash of ihe rock that is tumbled 
amain, {slain, 
Was the fall of the Chieftain by Waradin 
The blood from his fast streaming wounds 
flow’d around, [off the ground ; 
And his golden-cas’d helm kiss’d the dust 
His flashing eyes roll’d as he panted for 
breath, [death, 
And with curses he vented his soul out in 
Waradin look’d round—and the shade of 
his Sire, 
His bosom with gratitude seem’d to inspire; 
He look’d on the moonas it silverly play’d, 
Of his country he thought, and his heart- 
chosen maid, 


Who, braving the dangers of battle’s 
alarms, 

Flew, the prize of his conquest, to Wara- 
din’s ars. w. 


~ 


A SKETCH, 
(Written last Autumn, on the Road from 
Guildford to Portsmouth. ) 
VER charming, ever new, 
The landscape never tires the view ; 
The verdant meads, the river’s flow, 
The woody valleys, warm and low, 
The windy summit, wild and high, 
Roughly mounting to the sky ; 
The pleasant seat, the ruin’d tow’r, 
The naked rock, the shady bow'r ; 
The town and village, dome and farm, 
Each give each a double charm, 
As pearls upon an Ethiop’s arm. 
See on the mountain’s Southern side, 
Where the prospect open wide, 
Where the evening gilds the tide, 
How small and close the hedges lie! 
What streaks of meadow cross the eye! 
A step, methinks, might pass the stream; 
So little, distant dangers seem ; 
So we mistake the future’s face, 
Ey’d thro’ Hope’s delusive glass ; 
As yonder summits, soft and fair; 
Clad in colours of the air, 
Which, to those who journey near, 
Barren, brown, and rough, appear: 
Still we tread the same coarse way, 
The present stilla clouly day! Juvenis, 


On a little Beggar-child, who followed the 
Author for Charity in the Streets, By 
Eaccesrietp Smiru, Esq. 

HOU wee-bit, curly, shiv’ring thing, 
1 canna bide to see thee rin, 
Sae cauld a night: 
Wha wad be guilty o’ the sin, 
To gie thee nought. 
Fins’t thou nae cauld i’ thy bit feet ? 
Toddlin through the mud and wiet, 
Wi?’ piteous moan 
To beg a living i’ the street, 
W’ mony a groan. 

Thy mither at yon corner stands, 

W? matches trembling in her hands; 

_ Though thou art young, 

Thou’st learnt to touch the heart o’ mar, 

Wi thy bit tongue. 

Waes me! thy mither’s sair distresst, 

Her baby suckling at her breast ; 

And naught to cou’r’t: 

And aye she ba’s it to its rest, 

Maist like to smoor’t, 

Ha’st nae ither claes than that 

Auld ragged cloak than thou has’t gat, 

That anes was reed; 
Canst thou na get some auld bit hat, 
To cou’r thy head? 

Oh me! what man cauld pass thee by, 

And hear thy poor bit piteous cry, 

‘ ‘That asks fur bread ? 

If he but hears thee he maun sigh 
Ma st deep indeed. 

And yet how oft it is the case, 

When thou dost shew thy winter face 
W? rinning toddle, 

Unfeeling man, to stop thy pace, 
Comes o’er thy noddle. 

Ob! may the world gie him a lick 

Wha struck this baby wi’ a stick 
In time o’ need ; 

Ih fortune! anes but gie him sie, 
To beg his bread. 

Ob! let him anes like ither men, 

The waes o’ want and hunger ken; 
To learn him for’t: 

And see how he will lke it then, 
This baby bor’t. 

Why is’t that thrives sic men as this ? 

Why is’t the world doth shed its bliss 
On sic a brute ? 

For fortune; blindly, seems to kiss 
His vera foot. 

How often has thy mither seen, 

When thou maist trodden doon hath beer, 
Wi’ mother’s fears ; 

While fast ran pooring frae her een, 
The briny tears. 

For oh! how oft the feeling heart, 

With fortune’s kcenest arrows smart, 
Until it weeps ; 

And till the vera tears do start, 

Adoon our cheeks. e 

Though ye be born wi’ hearts to feel, 

Adoon your checks tho’ tears do steal, 

Yet whiles ye laugh 
Wi’ joy sae creat, it gar’s ye reel, 
Thats bliss enough, 
HISTQ« 
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House or Commons, July 1. 
UPN the motion of Mr. Whitbread, 

8000/. was unanimously voted for the 
purchase of the Law books, enriched by 
valuable notes, and S00 manuscripts, of 
Mr. Francis Hargrave, King’s Counsel ; 
to be deposited in the library of Lincoln’s 
Inn, for the public use. 

The India Bill was taken into consider- 
ation: “on the resolution for confirming 
the China Trade to the Company for 20 
years, Mr. Canning moved an amendment, 
that it be limited to 10 years, which was 
negatived by 69 to 29. 

Another amendment, separating the com- 
mercial from the political character of the 
Company, was negatived by 59 to 18, 

On the clause respecting the propaga- 
tion of Christianity in India, a discussion 
ensued. Messrs. Marsh, Forbes, Prender- 
gast, Sir H. Montgomery, and other gentle- 
men who had been in India, urged the 
danger of interfering with the religion of 
the Hindoos, which might endanger the 
existence of our Indian Empire. They 
likewise defended the Hindoo character 
from the aspersions which had been cast 
upon it, The tenets of their religion were 
pure and moral; the men and women 
modest and submissive; and the practice 
of sacrificing infants te the Ganges, and 
likewise permitting the self-immolation of 
widows, were neither recommended nor 
permitted by their religion. Dr. Buchanan 
had been guilty of great exaggeration in 
representing the idolatries of Juggernaut, 
and Dr.Carey bad on one occasion evinced 
a zeal which would have been fata! to him, 
buat for the interposition of the police.— 
They thought we should begin by correct- 
ing the vice and immorality prevailing in 
this great metropolis, before we talked of 
reforming the Hmdoos. 

Mr. Wilberforce conceived that Christi- 
auity was the only foundation for the 
social duties, for social happiness, and for 
temporal and eternal blessings: he did 
not think that Heaven was a palace with 
many gates: he should therefore support 
every measure for the conversion of the 
natives of India. Upon the authority of 
Mr. Patterson, Sir J. Mackintosh, and 
others, he could assert that the Hindoo 
was without morals; he was cowardly, 
cruel, and superstitious; he had all the 
vices of the savage, without his virtues; 
and the Brachmans were the most vicious 

of all. 

Sir T. Sutton thought that the clause 
should be omitted, lest it should excite 
alarm in India. 

Genr. Mac. September, 1813. 


Unitep Kincpom or Great Britain ano IReranp. 


Lord Castlereagh said that the 800 peti» 

tions on the table in favour of promoting 

Christianity in India, ought to have weight. 

The Resolution was carried by 54 to 33. 
House or Lorps, July 2, 

The Royal Assen was notified by com- 
mission to the Lottery, the Irish Treasury 
Bills’, the Irish Arms, the Militia Subal. 
terns, the Innkeepers Allowance, the Sea- 
men’s Familics, the Irish Malt Duties, the 
Irish Tobacco, the Election Writs, ihe Cape 
Wine, the Manure Carriage, the North 
Wilts Canal, the Strand Bridge, and seve- 
ral local aud private Bills, inall 44, 





In the Commons, the same day, on 
Mr. Wharton moving that the further 
consideration of the Auction Bill be post- 
poned till Monday, Messrs. Whitbread, 
Freemantle, Wm. Smith, Huskisson, Lock- 
hart, Lewis, Wynne, Combe, Lord A. Ha- 
milton, Sir C. Burrell, and others, objected 
to that part which !evied the duty ou landed 
property bought in at a public sale by the 
proprietors, . 

Mr. Wharton said that by this means 
the revenue was defrauded, 

The motion was negatived without a 
division, and the Bill thrown ont. 

In a Committee on the East-India Bill, 
it was agreed that the Church Establish- 
ment in India should consist of one Bishop 
and three Archdeacons, one to reside at 
each presidency; but a clause proposed 
by Mr. Dundas, for appointing three Scotch 
clergymen, with a suitable salary, was 
opposed by Mr. Vansittart, and rejected 
by 20 to 18, 





July 6. 

Mr. Lockhart introduced a Bill to protect 
the fair trader from the frauds practised 
by Mock Auctions: it was, he said, founded 
upon a few leading and essential points or 
limitations. Persons should not be allowed 
to sell goods which had not been in the 
place for a certain time; a greater duty 
should be put on the licence of auctioneers, 
and no auctioneers ought to be permitted 
to sell under another name. The last 
regulation would prevent the sale of arti- 
cles and goods under fraudulent descrip- 
tions, which covered property collected for 
the sole purpose of imposing on the pur- 
chasers. Before auctioneers proceed to 
exercise their trade, they should also be 
bound to take up their licences two or 
three months. 

Mr. Vansitéart promised his support to 
the Bill, which was then read the first time. 

Nr. 
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Mr. Thompson wished to be informed 
why the Bank of England was allowed to 
compound with Government, at the rate of 
42,0004. annually, for the payment of 
Stamp duties, when the private bankers 
paid a sum vastly superior. It was also 
extraordinary that the Seoich bankers 
neither compounded for nor paid the duty. 
He was warranted in stating, that the 
stamp duties of the private bankers, in 
notes and bills of exchange, amounted to 
upwards of half a million. 

Mr. Vausittart replied, that the practice 
bad prevailed a long time; but both Go- 
vernment and the Bauk of England would 
readily agree to any fit avd proper ar- 
rangement which might be proposed. 

The Speaker here interfered, and the 
conversation was dropped. 

House or Lorps, July 7. 

Earl Bathurst, ina neat speech, expa- 
tiated on the energy, skill, and great abi- 
lity evinced by Lord Wellington since the 
opening of the campaign io Spaia, and 
which had led to the battle of Vittoria, 
where the French were not only defeated 
and driven off the field, bat they had lost 
all their artillery, stores, and baggage—in 
short, every thing that constituted the 
material of an army. They had likewise 
been compelled to abandon all their mili- 
tary positions on the Ebro, which they bad 
been fortifying for months. [a the battle 
they had displayed less courage than for- 
merly, so that they appeared to be sub- 
dued by the superior genius of the British 
Commander. They fought with spirit only 
on two poiuts—the right and the left. On 
the latter, Col. Cadogan received the wound 
which cost him his life. Feeling that his 
wound was fatal, he made it his last request 
to his brother-soldiers, that they would 
convey him to a small emineace in the 
rear. There, seated with his back leaning 
against a tree, he gazed ou the field of 
battle till death shut his eyes in darkness, 
He was a gallant officer, as brave in action 
as amiable and respectable in private life. 
His Lordship coucluded with declaring that 
the victory was as splendid and decisive 
as any that graced our military annals, 
that its effects would be most important, 
and concluded with moving a Vote of 
Thauks to Field-Marshal Lord Wellington, 

Marquis Wellesley declared that he was 
bound in justice to express his satisfaction 
at Ministers having placed all the means 
in their power at the disposal of Lord 
Wellington, and remarked, that, by this 
last achievement, not only was the Enemy 
driven out of Spain, but it. was become a 
question of prudence with the British 
Commander, whether he would not invade 
France. 

Lord Lauderdale suggested that a monu- 
ment ought to be erected to the memory 


of Col, Cadogan, to which Lord Liverpool 
declared he should attend, 

The motion was agreed to. 

In the Commons, the same day,Viscount 
Castlereagh, afier an eloquent and ani- 
mated speech in praise of the consummate 
abilities displayed by Lord Wellington, 
moved a Vote of Thanks to his Lordship 
for the late victory, which he conceived 
would shake to its base French domination 
in Germany, and be attended with import- 
ant effects upon the conduct of our Allies, 

Mr. Canning expressed, in glowing and 
energetic language, the bright and ~heer- 
ing prospect which this decisive vigtory 
opened to Spain, to England, and all the 
nations making war against France. Lord 
Wellington, he observed, had raised us 
from fear to doubt, from doubt to hope, 
and from hope to confidence. 

Mr. Rodinson pronounced a warm eulo- 
gium upon Col. Cadogan, in which Lord 
Castlereagh declared his concurrence. 

Votes of Thanks to Marquis Welling- 
ton; Lieut.-gens. Sic T. Graham, Sir R. 
Hill, Earl of Dalhousie, Sir T. Picton, Sir 
G. L. Cole, and Hon.W. Stewart; Major- 
gens. Baron Bock, Baron Alten, Hon. C. 
Colville, G. Anson, J. Oswald, J. O. Van- 
deleur, G. Murray, F. P. Robinson, Lord 
Aylmer; and the several other officers ; 
Sir W. C. Beresford, and the Portuguese 


offivers; aud the troops of the allied 


furces; were then agreed to. 


House or Lorps, July 8. 

In a Committee on the Parish Registers’ 
Bill, the clause directing the Clergymen 
to enter in the registry the age of chiidren 
baptised, as stated by the parent or pa- 
rents, was struck out. 


In the Commons, the same day, Sir F. 
Burdett, referving to the bond which the 
inferior Clerks at the Navy Office are 
compelled to give, not to communicate 
information to the relations of deceased 
seamen of wages and prize-money due, 
which, he conceived, encouraged frauds, 
aud threw difficulties in the way of those 
claiming, moved that every six months a 
list of all unclaimed prize money and 
wages due to deceased seamen be pub- 
lished in the Gazette, with a statement of 
the places of their birth. 

Mr. Croker warmly opposed this motion ; 
and then referring to the assertion of a 
noble Lord (Cochrane) on a preceding 
night, that our seamen were from age and 
Other causes worn out, disheartened, and 
inadequate to the service, asked, were the 


details received that day of the capture of . 


the Chesapeake American frigate by the 

Shannon, ef inferior force, another 

of the disheartened condition of the British 

navy? The action was short indeed, but 
it 
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it was not surpassed in skill and valour by 
any engagement of a single ship which 
had yet graced the annals of our Navy. 
The circumstances were briefly these: 
In consequence of a challenge given by 
Captain Broke of the Shannon, the Chesa- 
peake came out from Boston harbour on 
the Ist of June, fully manned and pre- 
pared for the conflict, and ranged up 
along s#ie of the Shannon. Her crew con- 
sisted of 440 men, that of the Shannon 
amounted to 340; she was of 150 tons 
greater burthen, and carried 49 guns, the 
Shannon carrying only 44. No other ship 
was in sight at the time of the action. 
With this inferior force the British frigate 
engaged the Enemy, and in 15 minutes 
she was her prize. The fire of the Shan- 
non was, from its tremendous precision, 
irresistible; the ships got entangled, and 
Capt. Broke, perceiving that the Enemy 
flinched from their guns, called up the 
boarders, and in three minutes cleared the 
Chesapeake’$ deck, receiving himself a 
sabre wound in leading on his men, and 
pu led down ber colours. 

Sir F. Burdett’s motion was negatived. 

The Report of the Stipendiary Curates’ 
Bill was received after a division; and the 
Admiralty Registers’ Bill was read a third 
time, by a majority of 35 to 9. 

House or Lorvs, July 9. 

The Parish Register Bill was thrown out, 
on the motion of Lord Redesda/e, ou ac- 
count of the difficulty of making the ne- 
cessary amendments during the present 
Session. 

Lord Lauderdale called the attention of 
their Lordships to the present state of the 
currency, the depreciated value of Bank 
paper, and the large sum (near two mil- 
jieus) annually paid for interest on Exche- 
quer Bills, which, being exchanged only 
for Bank paper, might be saved to the 
publick, by the issue of a paper currency, 
upon the security of Government: though 
no friend to the policy of such a system, 
his Lordship said he should prefer such a 
paper currency to that of the Bank of 
England. He moved a resolution to the 
above effect. ‘ 

The Earl of Liverpoel denied that the 
paper currency was depreciated, and at- 
tributed the scarcity of the precious metals 
to the non-importations from South Ame- 
rica, and the large sums required for the 
pay and maintenance of our toops abroad. 

Lord Holland and Earl Stanhope spoke 
shortly, afier which the motion was nega- 
tived. 

July 10. 

The following Bills received the Roval 
Assent :—The two Exchequer Bills’ Bills, 
Perceval’s Renunciation Bill, [rish National 
Debt, Customs Duty, Excise Licence, Irish 
Sugar, Country Bank Note, Glass Duty, 
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Isle of Man Spirit Duty, Southern Whale 
Fishery, Slave Trade, King’s Bench Pri- 
soners’ Relief, Local Tokens, Irish Tok: ns, 
Endowed School, English Insolvent Debt- 
ors, New Street, Scotch Bridges, Fire- 
Arms Proof, Annuity Registers, Archbi- 
shop of Canterbury’s Estate, and three 
private Bills. 


July 12. 

The Roya) Assent was notified by com- 
mission to the Appropriation, Marquis of 
Wellington's Estate, Ecclesiastical Courts, 
Earl Nelson’s Estate, Irish Catholic Offi- 
cers, Irish Court Houses, Irish Fees, Stores 
Embezzlement, Irish Six Clerks, ‘Tower 
Hamlets Militia, Fishery Salt, and Land- 
Tax Redemption Bills. 


Tn the Commons, the same day, the Re- 
port of the East-India Bill being brought 
up, Me. Lushington proposed a clause put- 
ting the persons educated at Hertford, on 
the same footing with those who go directly 
to India, making those who bad served 
four years eligible to places of 1,500/. per 
annum ; those who had served seven, to 
3,0002.; and those who had resided ten 

ears, to 4,000/. The clause was carried 
y 45 to 6. 

Mr. A. Robinson brought up a clause to 
abolish the present method of deciding 
questions in the Court of Directors; when 
there is an equality, the Treasurer’s lot 
determines the point, and this even in the 
most important cases, even of peace and 
war. He proposed that no question should 
be decided except by a majority of votes, 
and that an equality should operate to the 
rejection of a measure. 

Viscouat Castlereagh expressed his ap- 
probation of the clause, saying it was a 
disgrace to a deliberative assembly to de- 
termine its questions by lot or chance, 


The clause was agreed to. 


House or Lorps, July 13, 

The Royal Assent was notitied by com- 
mission to the Irish Licences, Country 
Bankers, Pilots, Irish lnsolvent Debtors, 
and Dublin Marine Insurance Bilis, 


In the Commons, the same day, the Sti- 
pendiary Curates’ Bill was, after a division 
of 66 to 9, read the third time, It was 
stated in the discussion that the licences fer 
Dissenting Ministers had increased, in 14 
years, from 90 to 508 in the course of 
one year. 

Viscount Castlereagh said, that it had 
been generally the rule to confive motions - 
for the erection of Monuments to the me- 
mory of those who had died iw the service 
of their Country to cases in which the thanks 
of Parliament bad been voted; but there 
were in the present case peculiar cousider- 
ations for payiug the debt of national gra- 

titude 
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titude to some distinguished officers, who, 
though not holding the rank of General 
Officers, had yet exercised high military 
commands. The first distinguished indi- 
vidual he should mention was General 
Bowles, who so galian‘ly neaded the storm- 
ing party at Salamanca: afier being 
wounded he returned to bis duty, and 
the House would doubtless think the pro- 
posal of a monument to his inemory withia 
the spirit of their regulations. ‘The next 
officer was Sir W. Myers, who fe!l at 
Albuera, The third was the Hon. Colonel 
Henry Cadogan, who distinguished himself 
so greatly in the actiun of Fuentes d’Onore, 
for which -he was praised by the Marquis 
of Wellington. At the great victory of 
Vittoria, he bad no wish after receiving 
his wound but to see the conclusion of 
the British triumph, and to behold the 
termination of tha’ splendid success of our 
gallantarmy. Lastly, he had to mention 
another officer, who fell acting on a less 
extensive scale, and therefore not having 
such brilliant opportunities; he meant 
Major-gen. Brock, whose peculiar merits 
were the result of a manly mind and noble 
character, which infused a spirit and an 
¢mulation into the minds of the inhabitants 
of a distant province, which impressed 
upon them a just feeling of their interests 
in their connexion with Great Britain, 
and an equally just disposition to defend 
Canada against the invasion of the Enemy. 
His services were also eminently displayed 
in the field by bis discomfiture of the 
troops of General Hull, though inferior in 
forces. There was no mode in which we 
could more beneficially lay out the true 
treasures of the Nation, than in placing 
monuments in our national edifices to the 
honour and memory of our brave officers. 
On the wise adoption of this practice much 
depended, both for strength, security, and 
character of this Country, and perhaps for 
the security of the world. His Lordship 
then moved four addresses to the Prince 
Regent, for the erection of monuments to 
the memory of Major-gen. Bowles, who 
fell in the assault at Salamanca, on the 
17th June, 1312; to Major-gen. Brock, 
who fell on the 13th October, 1812, at 
Kingstown, in Upper Canada; to Sir W. 
Myers, who commanded a brigade at the 
battle of Albuera, and fell on the 16th 
May, 1812; and to Col. the Hon, Henry 
Cadogan, who lost bis life at the memora- 
ble victory of Vittoria. 

‘The addresses were agrecd to. 

The East-India Bill was read the third 
time, after a division of 57 to 18. 


House oF Lorps, July 14. 

The Royal Assent was given by com- 
mission to the Annuities’ Registration, 
Land-Tax Acis’ Amendment, Irish Inland 
Navigation, and the Irish Grand Canal Bills. 


[Sept. 

The Earl of Lauderdale, in presenting a 
petition from the City of London against 
the Mock Auction Bill, said that it would 
have but a partial operation, and would 
legitimate impwsitions and frauds practised 
by respectable auctioneers, in the sale of 
govds of inferior fabrick as the property 
of baukiupts. It was notorious that goods 
of this description, as well as other pro- 
perty, were frequently exposed to sale 20 
or SO times. Two individuals had sold off 
at various towns, and at an Auction Mart, 
quantities of linen, as German, the pro- 
perty of a Hamborgh merchant, which 
could be proved to have been manufac. 
tured in Scotland. 


In the Commons, the same day, Mr. 
Vivian said, that in consequence of the re- 
jection of the Hellestone Election Bill in 
the other House, he should, early next 
Session, bring the case before the House. 

Mr. Wilberforce complained that the 
Slave Trade on the ceast of Africa was 
still carried on by Portuguese merchants, 
who had even, without the usual regula- 
tious, extended it to the North coast. 

Viscount Castlereagh said, that some dif- 
ficulties had arisen in procuring the con. 
sent of the Portuguese Court to the aboli- 
tion, which he thought might be removed 
by next session. He wished that any mo- 
tion of the Hon. Member’s might be de- 
ferred till then. He could assure them 
that there had been no want of exertion, 


Hover or Lonps, July 16. 

On the motion of Lord Lauderdale, the 
Itinerant Auctions’ Bill was thrown out on 
the second reading. 

The Bill introduced by Ministers, grant- 
ing 50,0007. to Mr. Palmer, in remunera- 
tion for his important services, passed 
through a Committee. 


July 22. 

The Prince Regent came in state to 
close the Session of Parliament. Dressed 
in the uniform of a Field-marshal, with a 
cocked hat and feather, he proceeded 
from St. James’s Palace, through St. 
James’s Park, escorted by the Life- 
Guards and the 7th Hussars. His en- 
trance and departure from the House of 
Lords was announced by the flourish of 
trumpets, and the discharge of artillery 
from the Lambeth shore. The Prince ap- 
peared oppressed with heat. On his Royal 
Highness’s taking his seat on the Throne, 
with the Royal Dukes seated in chairs on 
his left, and the Great Ministers on each 
side of him, with their different emblems 
of office, the Members of the House of 
Commons, with the Speaker at their head, 
appeared at the bar. Having made their 
obeisances, to which the Regent took ned 
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his hat and bowed, Mr. Abbot addressed 
the Prince in the following patriotic and 
constitutional speech : 
« May it please your Roya! Highness, 
“We, his Majesty’s mest dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Commons of Great 
Britain and Iceland in Parliament assem- 
bled, have closed the supplies for the ser- 
vice of the present year—and reflecting 
upon the various transactions which have 
come before us, we look back with satis- 
faction upon those which conceru our do- 
mestic policy, entertaining also a confident 
hope in the prosperous issue of those great 
events which must regulate the settlement 
of our foreign relations. Under the pres- 
sure of great burdens at home, and the 
still continuing necessity for great exer- 
tions, a plan has been devised and exe- 
cuted, which, by a judicious and skilful 
arrangement of our finances, will for a 
considerable period postpone, or greatly 
mitigate, the demands for new taxation, 
and at the same time materially accelerate 
the final extinction of the National Debt. 
Onr reviving Commerce also looks forward 
to those new fields of enterprize which are 
opening in the East ;. and after long and 
laborious discussions, we presume to hope 
that (in conformity with the injunctions 
delivered to us by your Royal Highness at 
the commencement of the present Session) 
such prudent and adequate arrangements 
have been made for the future govern- 
ment of the British possessions in India, 
as will combine the greatest advantages of 
Commerce and Revenue, and provide also 
for the lasting prosperity and happiness of 
that vast and populous portion of the Bri- 
tish Empire. But, Sir, these are not the 
only objects to which our attention bas 
been called; other momentous changes 
have been proposed for our consideration. 
Adhering, however, to those laws by which 
the Throne, the Parliament, and the Go- 
vernment of this Country, are made funda- 
menially Protestant, we have not consented 
to allow that those who acknowledge a fo- 
reign jurisdiction should be authorised to 
administer the powers and jurisdictions of 
this Realm; willing as we are, neverthe- 
less, and willing as [ trust we ever shall 
be, to allow the largest scope to Religious 
Toleration. With respect to the Esta- 
blished Church, following the munificent 
example of the lasi Parliament, we have 
continued the same annual grant for im- 
proving the value of its smaller benefices ; 
and we have at the same time endeavoured 
to provide more effectually for the gene- 
ral discharge of those sacred duties of a 
Church Estab!ishment, which, by forming 
the moral and religious character of a 
brave and intelligent people, have, under 
the blessing of God. laid the deep founda- 
tions of British greatness —Sir, by your 
Royal Highness’s commands we have also 
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turned our views to the state of our Fo- 
reign relations. In thie North, we rejoice 
to see, by the Treaties laid before us, that 
a strong barrier is erected against the in- 
ordinate ambition of France ; and we pre- 
sume to hope that the time may now be 
arriving, which shall set bounds to her 
remorseless spirit of conquest.—In our 
contest with America it must be always 
remembered that we have not been the 
aggressors. Slow to take up arms against 
those who should have been naturally our 
friends by the original ties of kindred—a 
commun language—and (as might have 
been hoped) by a joint zeal in the cause 
of national liberty, we must now, never- 
theless, put forth our whoie strength, and 
maintain, with our antient superiority upon 
the ocean, those maritime rights which we 
have resolved never to surrender.—But, 
Sir, whatever doubts may cloud the rest of 
our views and hopes, it is to the Peninsula 
that we look with sentiments of unques- 
tionable delight and triumph; there the 
world has seen two gallant and independent 
nations rescued from the mortal grasp of 
fraud and tyranny, by British councils 
and British valour; and within the space 
of five short years from the dawn of our 
successes at Roleia and Vimiera, the same 
illustrious Commander has #eceived the 
tribute of our admiration ahd gratitude for 
the brilliant passage of the Douro, the 
hard-fought battle of Talavera, the day of 
Busaco, the deliverance of Portugal, the 
mural crowns won at Ciudad Rodrigo and 
Badajoz, the splendid victory of Sala- 
manca, and the decisive overthrow of the 
armies of France in their total rout at Vit- 
toria; deeds which have made all Europe 
ring with his renown, and have covered 
the British name with a blaze of unrivalled 
glory. Sir, that the cause of this country 
and of the world may not at such a crisis 
suffer from any want of zeal on our part 
to sirengihen the hands of his Majesty’s 
Government, we have finished our supplies 
with a large and liberal aid, to enable 
your Royal Highness to take all such 
measures as the emergencies of public 
affairs may require, for disappointiog or 
defeating the enterprizes and designs of 
the Enemy. The Bill which I have to 
present to your Royal Highness for this 
purpose is imtituled ‘ An Act for enabling 
his Majesty to raise the sum of five mil- 
lions for the service of Great Britain, and 
for applying the sum of 200,000/. for the 
service of lreland;’ to which Bill his Ma- 
jesty’s faithful Commons, with all bumi- 
lity, intreat his Majesty’s Royal Assent.” 
The Prince Regent, having given his 
assent to the Bill, delivered a mosi gra- 
cious Speech from the Throne [which is 
already inserted in p. 55]. 
Parliament was then prorogued to the 


15th of August. 
INTERESTING 
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Admiralty-office, June 12. A Letter from 
Capt. B. W. Vaylor, of His Majesty’s ship 
Apollo, dated off Oiranto, Dec. 22. men- 
tions his having destroyed the tower of 
St. Cataldo, between Brindisi and Otranto, 
This service was performed by boats un- 
der the command of Lieut. G. Bowen, of 
the Apollo, aud Lieut. M. Quin, of the 
Weazle.—The tower, which was biown up, 
contained a telegrapb, three guus, and 
three swivels. 


Admiraliy-office, June 15. JVaclesure to 
Vice-adm. Sr &. Pellew, bart. 
H.M. S. Thames, Ponza Harbour, Feb. 27. 

Sir,—Agreeab’e to your directions, T 
embarked Lieut.-col. Coffin, and the 2d 
batt. of the 10th reg. on the !6:h inst, and 
arrived off Powza on the 23d, the harbour 
of which is abvut a quarter of a mile wide, 
with a mole at the extreme end of it, de- 
fended by four batteries, mounting ten 24 
and 18-pounders, and two vine inch mor- 
tars.—Col. Coffin and myself agreed, that 
the shortest and surest road to success, 
was by running both ships into the mole, 
and carrying the place by assault; but 
the weather was unfavourable for such an 
attack, until the morning of the 26th, 
when the ships bore up, in close order, 
with a fine breeze.—The enemy were pre- 
pared for our reception, and opened their 
fire nearly ha!f an hour before our guns 
could bear: the batteries were, however, 
passed with little injury, the ships engag- 
ing on both sides, and the Thames was 
anchored across the mole-head, the Furi- 
euse bringing up a little astern of her.— 
Col. Coffin and the troops landed the 
same instant, and pushed for the height 
of a strong tower, into which the enemy 
had retreated; and their appearance, to- 
gether with the severe fire from the ships, 
induced the Governor to hoist a flag of 
truce, and agree to the inclosed capitula- 
tion.—-1 have much pleasure in informing 
you, that this service has been performed 
without the loss of a man in either profes- 
sion: our being hulled three times, and 
Furieuse twice, sails and rigging a good 
deal cut, is the only damage suffered.— 
The most perfect cordiality has subsisted 
between the two services; and | am much 
indebted te Capt. Mounsey for the excel- 
lent support he gave, and his quickness 
in following our motions; and if the re- 
sistance had been greater, and another 
battery, (which was expected,) I have 
little doubt but we should have succeeded, 
particularly with such a storming-party 
as Col. Cashell’s regiment, and such a 
leader as Col, Coffii.—I have much rea- 
sov to be satisfied with my first lieutenant 
Davies, officers, and ship’s company ; their 
steady conduct and excellent firing, ac- 
counts for the smaliness of our, damage.— 


Capt. Mounsey likewise speaks highly of 
Lieut. Croker, his officers, and crew: Mr. 
James Wilkinson, mate of this ship, I at- 
tached to Col. Coffin; and Mr. Biack, of 
the Furieuse, I entrusted with the charge 
of the landing.—Inclesed is a return of 
prisoners, guns, &c. and I shall send a 
survey of the Island by the earliest op- 
portunity. I have, &c. 
Cuartes Napier, Captain. 
Sir Robert Laurie, bart, Captain of 
His Majesty's Ship Ajax. 

(Here follow the Articles of Capitula- 
tion, by which the garrison surrendered 
as prisuners of war.] 

Another Inclosure from Vice-admiral Sir 
Edward Peilew. 
H.M.S Volontaire, Cape Croisetto, Mar.31. 

Sir,—Yesterday we perceived 14 mer- 
chant-vessels at Morgeon + this added to 
the importance of the destruction of the 
two batteries ereeted there last year, which 
affords so much protection to the coast.— 
The night favoured for embracing Lieut. 
Shaw’s offer of attacking the place. The 
Marines, under Lieuts. Burton and Hunt, 
Royal Marines, and boats of this ship, 
Undaunted, and Redwing, were placed un- 
der his orders for that purpose, and this 
morning justified my high confidence in 
him. He landed at Sormion, and march- 
ing over the hills at day-light, carried the 
batteries in the rear, after a partial! resist- 
ance of forty troops there. Five 56- 
pounders in ove, and two 24-pounders in 
the other battery, were thrown into the 
sea ; one moriar well spiked, and ail their 
ammunition destroyed. The boats under 
Leeut. Syer, though el-ewhere opposed by 
two field-pieces, brought eleven vessels 
out laden with oil, and destroyed one 
other loaded, and two empty, which were 
aground. While completing the destruc- 
tion of the works, many troops arrived 
from Marseilles, and the Enemy’s fleet 
in motion prevented farther operations. — 
Lieut. Shaw's character stands so high, 
that his conduct on this occasion was only 
what it always has been; and such testi- 
mony as his to the gallantry of all his 
companions, adds to their merit, and a- 
mong them I must strongly notice Mr. C. 
Wyvill, midshipman of this ship.—I was 
highly pleased at the judicious position 
Sir John Sinclair, in the Redwing, had ta- 
ken at day-light to cover the operation.— 
The captures are hardly worthy of consi- 
deration, compared to the destruction of 
this strong post, which was doubly rein- 
forced within these two days.—Herewith I 
have the bonour to report the loss on both 
sides, and prisoners made; the vest es- 
caped among the rocks. 

G. G. Wacvecrave, Captain. 
Vice-adm, Sir E. Pellew, bart. &:. &c. 
. Volontaire : 
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Volontaire: 2 seamen severely wounded, 
Undaunted: 1 marine killed; 2 marines 
severely wounded.—Enemy : 4 killed; 5 
wounded ; 17 prisoners, cousisting of 1 
lieutenant and 16 men of 62d regiment. 

H.. M.S. Undaunted, at Sea, March 20. 

Sir,—I have the honour to report to 
you, that, on the 18th instant, a Tartan 
took shelter under the batiery of Carey 
(four or five leagues to the Westward of 
Marseilles) ; light winds preventing the 
ship getting up, Lieut. Tozer offered his 
services with Mr. Clenuan, master, Mr. 
Salkeld, acting lieutenant, and Lieut. 
Hunt, Royal Marines, with the boats, to 
destroy the battery, and bring out the 
vessel; which I consented to, as I consi- 
dered its destruction of some consequence, 
from its affording considerable protection 
te the trade of the coast.— Lieut. Tozer 
speaks in the highest terms of commenda- 
tion of the officers and men employed 
with him, who, in a few minutes after 
landing, carried the battery, although the 
Enemy were strongly po-ted behind pali- 
sadoes, and stood until our Marines were 
in the act of pushing bayonets, when they 
turned and suffered a severe loss.—We 
found in the battery four 24-pounders, a 
6-peunder field-guu, and one 13 inch mor- 
tar, all of which were destroyed, and the 
tartan was afterwards boought out —Ii af- 
fords me the greatest satisfaction to in- 
form you, that our loss has been small, 
‘which is to be attributed to the decision 
and bolduess with which our gallant party 
made the attack. 

Tuomas Usner, Captain, 
2 killed, 1 wounded. 
Vice adm. Sir E. Pellew, &c. 
Letter from the Hou, Capt. Cadogan, 
H.. M. S. Havannah, Adriatic, Jan. 10, 

Sir,—In reporting the capture of the 
Enemy’s gun-boat, No, 8, of one loug 24- 
pounder and 55 men, commanded by 
Monsieur Joseph Fioreus, ense'gne de 
vaisseaun, I must beg leave to call your 
attention to the great skill and gallantry 
with whiéh this service was executed by 
the first lieutenant, William Hamley, the 
officers and men under his orders, who, 
with only a division of this ship’s boats, 
at two o'clock iv the afternoon of the 6th 
instant, attacked and carried the above 
vessel, far superior to them in force, pre- 
pared in every respect, and supported by 
musketry from the shore, where she was 
made fast; our boats not having an ex- 
pectation of meeting an armed vessel, till 
(upon opening the creek where she lay) 
they were fired upon, and desired by the 
troops on shore to surrender: I have to 
lament the loss of a very fine young man, 
Mr. Edward Percival, master’s mate, kil- 
led, and two seamen wounded. Three 
merchant vessels were also taken, 

I have, &c. G. Capoocan. 
~C. Rowley, Esq. Captain of H.M.S. Eagle. 


Extract of a Letter from the Hon. Captain 
Blackwood, addressed to Rear-admiral 
Durham, 

H. M.S. Warspite, Isle of Hedir, May 29. 
In the execution of your orders of the 

26th, 1 yesterday fell in with and cap- 

tured the American letter of marque 
schooner Flash, of 169 tons, 6 guns, and 

20 men, from Naniz, whence she had 

only sailed a few hours, 


War DerartTmMenr. 
Downing-street, June 15, Extract of a 

Dispatch addressed to Earl Bathurst, 

by the Marquess of Wellington, dated 

Carvajales, May 31. 

The troops arrived at Salamanca on the 
26th instant, and we found the Enemy still 
in the town, with one division of infantry 
aud three squadrons of cavalry, and some 
canuon, of the Army of the South, under 
the command of Gen. Villatte.—The Ene- 
my evacuated the town on our approach, 
but they waited lenger than they ought 
upon the bigh ground in the neighbour- 
hood, and aff rded an opportunity for the 
cavalry, under Gen, Fane and Gen. Vic- 
tor Alten, (the former of which cressed 
the Tormes at the Ford of Santa Martha, 
and the la‘ter at the bridge,) to do them 
a good deal of injury in their retreat, 
Many were killed or wounded, and we 
took about two hundred prisoness, seven 
tumbrils of ammunition, some baggage, 
provisions, &c. The Enemy retired by 
the road of Babila Fuento, and near Hu- 
erta was joimed by a body of infantry and 
cavalry, ow their march from Alba. I 
then ordered our troops to discontinue 
their pursuit, our infantry not being up. 
—Major gen. Long, andi Brigadier-gen. 
Morillo, in commaad of the Spanish divi- 
sion, attacked Alba, from which place 
the Enemy retired.—In the course of the 
27th and 28th, I established he troops 
which bad marched from the Agueda and 
Upper Estremadura, between the Tormes 
and Douro, under the command of Lieut.- 
gen. Sir Rowland Hill; and I set off my- 
self, on the 29:h, to join the troops here, 
and arrived that day at Miranda de Dou- 
ro, and here on the S3ist. I found the 
troops on the Esla under the orders of Sir 
Thomas Graham, as I had intended, with 
their left at Tabara, and in communica- 
tion with the Galician Army, and their 
right at this place, and all the arrange- 
ments made for passing the Esla. The 
greatest part passed that river this mora- 
ing, the cavalry by fords, and the infan- 
try by a bridge, which it was necessary 
to throw over that river, as it wafso deep 
that some men, even of the cavalry, were 
lost in the passage. The English hussars, 
who crossed first, took an officer and 30 
Men prisoners near Valdeperdices.—The 
Enemy have evacuated Zamora, aud our 

patroles 
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patroles have been in that town; the 
troops which were there have fallen back 
upon Toro, where I understand they have 
one division of infantry, and a brigade of 
cavairy.—It appears that the Enemy have 
jovred at La Nava dei Rey, the troops 
which retired from Salamanca, Avila, &c. 
with tuose which were at Arevalo and Me- 
dina del Campo; and I imagine that as 
this part of the army advances, they will 
retire across the Douro.—The Enemy’s 
troops were still at Madrid, and on the 
Tagus, on the 22d; but I conclude that 
they will have evacuated that part of the 
country on hearing of our movements. 


Downing-street, June 19. Extract of a 
Dispatch, dated Boitzenberg, the +h 
June, together with an inclosure, of 
which a translation is anuexed, received 
from Brig.-gen. Lyon, employed upon 
a particular service in Germany. 
Having arrived here late last night from 

Wismar, | avail myself of the earliest 

moment tu transmit a copy of the official 

details received from Gen. Czernicheff, 
giving an account of his affair with the 

Enemy, near Halberstadt. 

Bernberg, May 31. 
Sir,—I hasten to congratulate your Ex- 
cellency on the signal advamtage just 
gained at Halverstadt, by the detach- 
ments which I have the honour of com- 
manding. Fourteen pieces of cannon, an 

immense park of artillery, more than 800 

draught horses, above 1000 prisoners, in- 

cluding a General of Division (Ocbse), a 

Colonel, and several Officers, aud very 

considerable stores, have fallen into the 

hands of the conquerors. — Having re- 
ceived permission from your Excellency 
to act according to circumstances, I in 
consequence passed the Efbe, at Ferch- 
land, on the night of the 16th, and pro- 
ceeded in the direction of Burgstall: here 

I learnt from various letters which had 

been intercepted by my parties, that a 

large convoy of artillery, escorted by 

about two thousand men, were to pass 
the night of the 17th at Halberstadt. My 
horses having been sufficiently rested, and 
being in the best possible condition, I re- 
solved on going the 15 miles (German), 
which was the distance to Halberstadt, 

without halting. To my great surprise, I 

succeeded in performing the whole of this 

distance without stopping, in 30 hours.— 

On my arrival at Hadmersleben, I learnt 

that a second convoy was at Hessen, on 

“the Brunswick road, three miles and a 
half from Halberstadt, where it was in- 
tended to arrive in the morning to join the 
first, in the view of proceeding with greater 
safety on its march to the Grand Army. 

This last convoy was escorted by four 

thousand infantry, five hundred cavalry, 

and many pieces of artilJery. Notwith- 
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standing the fatigue of my men and 
horses, after so barassing a march, I 
resolved to continue my route, and to 
make an immediate attack upon the Ene- 
my at Halberstadt, before the arriva! of 
the reinforcement, and in order to take 
advantage of the fault he had commiited 
in placing his guns and the convoy out- 
side of the town, although at a very short 
distance from the walls, After recounoi- 
tring at four o’clock in the morning, I as- 
certained that the Enemy had placed his 
guns in a square, the middie of which was 
filled with ammunition-waggons aud other 
carriages, and was lined with infantry, the 
flanks being covered by two bundred and 
fifty borse. The whole formed a sort of 
fortress, almost impenetrable to cavalry. 
One of my first cares having been to cut 
off the Enemy from the town, a single 
gate, poe the Enemy bad negtected to 
close, afforded me the means of getting 
possession of the town, where the brave 
Col. Trecoff charged the rear of the troops 
which were marching out to join the 
square, and pursued them very nearly 
up to the guns, On the other side, Col. 
Wiassaw, whom I had sent forward with 
two regiments, in hopes of surprising the 
Enemy, made two very fine charges 
against the square ; but the Enemy hav- 
ing notice ef our march, and being upon 
their guard, he could not make any im- 
pression. The Enemy now opened a heavy 
cannonade from 14 guns, to which I could 
only oppose twe; by the fire of which, 
however, five of the Enemy’s ammunition- 
wagzons were blown up. One of mine 
met with the same fate, and four horses 
were killed.—At this moment, a regiment 
of Cossacks, which I had detached upon 
the road by which the Enemy’s reinforce- 
ments were advancing, brought me intel- 
ligence that they were within two miles of 
us: this determined me to make a gene- 
ral and decisive effort against the square 
with all my troops. With this view I or- 
dered all the scattered Cossacks to seize 
the same moment at which the attack 
would be made by the regular cavalry. 
After exhorting my soldiers to do their 
duty, I ordered all my people to charge 
at the same moment. This brilliant ate 
tack against a formidable square, de- 
fended by: 14 pieces of cannon, surpassed 
my expectations, and covered with glory 
the hussars of Isoum, commanded by Col. 
Tienran, and two regiments of Riga dra- 
goons ; the Cossacks also seconded admi- 
tably the efforts of these 400 horse, In 
an instant the batteries were carried, and 
my brave men in the middle of the square: 
here the carnage was horrible, as the Ene- 
my defended himself obstinately, even 
firing spon us from under the carriages. 
More than 700 were killed, the rest taken ;_ 
and I venture to assert that not an indivi- 

dual. 
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dual escaped out of all thiscorps. Scarcely 
was the slaughter terminated, when the 
Enemy’s columns began to appear, pressing 
upon my Cossacks, I was then obliged 
to support them, in order to gain time to 
send off the captured guns and prisoners. 
From want of time I éould carry off only 
the 14 guns and 12 ammunition-waggons : 
1 blew up the rest in the very presence of 
the Enemy. I destroyed, or distributed 
to the inhabitants, all the stores which 
were in the town, and at seven in the 
evening I retired with my booty to Coch- 
stedt. Such is the summary account of 
this exploit: it has the more merit from 
its having been undertaken after a march 
of 15 miles, which has been followed by 
an engagement of more than seven hours, 
It is beyond my power to express to your 
Excellency how well all my people have 
done their duty in this brilliant affair.— 
That the Cossacks should have been able 
to support a march of 15 miles, and a 
combat of seven hours afterwards, has 
not surprised me so much as to see my 
regular cavalry perform it as well as them, 
without leaving a single horse behind. 
(Signed) CzenNicueErFF. 


Foreign-office, June 22. Copies and Ex- 
tracts of Dispatches from General Vis- 
count Cathcart, and Lieut.-general Sir 
Charles Stewart, K. B. 

Head-quarters, Jauer, May 26. 
My Lord,—An opportunity offering for 

England, I avail myself of it to acquaint 

your Lordship, that the Enemy has nei- 

ther followed the rear-guard of the Allies 
with vigour nor success, The corps of 

Generals Barclay de Tolly, Blucher, 

Yorck, and Kleist, have moved on Leig- 

nitz; those of Count Wittgenstein and 

General Miloradovitch in the direction of 

this place ; but the latter has his advanced 
sts on the Bober river; the Enemy oc- 

eupying Lowenburgh.—The Allied Army 
appear moving in the direction of Schweid- 
nitz, thus having communication by Czen- 
stochau with the Vistula, and being en- 
abled, from its immediate position, to take 
every favourable advantage of whatever 
may occur.—Considerable reinforcements 

are arriving daily. I have, &c. 

Cuartes Srewart, Lieut.-gen. 

Viscount Castlereagh, &e, &e. 

Head-quarters, Schweidnitz, May 31. 
My Lord,—The Allied Army has con- 
tinued to retreat on Breslau and Schweid- 
nitz; the Imperial head - quarters re- 
moved from Jauer to Striegaw on the 
27th; and, on the 28th, to this place.— 

Count Wittgenstein having resigned the 

command of the Allied Armies, which he 

held after Marsha! Kutusoff’s death until 
definitive arrangements were made, Gen, 

Barclay de Tolly has been appointed to 

Gent. Mac. September, 1813, 


the same by his Imperial Majesty. Count 
Wittgenstein will now cémmand the Rus- 
sians, and a new dislecation will take 
place: Gen. Blacher is to command all 
the Prussians. Gen. Miloradovitch has, 
for the present, (being indisposed) given 
up his command to Count Pahlin.—Iit is 
with much satisfaction 1 acquaint your 
Lordship, that the corps under the orders 
of Gen. Blucher has bad a most brilliant 
affair, with their cavairy, against the divi- 
sion of Gen. Maison, debouching from 
Haynau, From the details [ bave re- 
ceived of this action, it appears it should 
be justly celebrated as one of the most 
distinguished cavalry attacks, against so- 
lid squares’ of infantry, that has been 
known iu this war. The Prussian cavalry 
were dexterously concealed behind fa- 
vourable ground to accomplish their ob- 
ject. The impetnosity to attack was so 
great, that the signal was given before 
the Enemy were sufficiently advanced, and 
the result was not so decisive as it other- 
wise would have been; but twelve pieces 
of cannon, and 1300 prisoners, fell into 
the hands of the Allies. 1 refer your Lord- 
ship for more details to the official ac- 
count, which I have the honour to inclose, 
—On the 27th, eight squadrons of Rus- 
sian cavalry, half Cossacks, attacked, 
near Goldberg, twelve squadrons, of the 
enemy’s cuirassiers Napoleon ; made 400 
men and several officers prisoners.—A 
partizan corps also captured a large am- 
munition park, arid several prisoners.— 
Gen, Blucher’s corps d’armee retired on 
the 28th to Preschau, on the Striegau 
river, while the main army tobk up a po- 
sition near this place. —The enemy, since 
the affair of Haynan, have not pressed 
Gen. Blucher, nor have they attempted 
any thjng in frout of this part of the army = 
it is therefore conjectured they are mov- 
ing in force on our right, to put them- 
selves in communication with Glogau: 
their advance, it is said, has reached Neu. 
mark. —! omitted mentioning to yoar 
Lordship, that report states the Grand 
Marshal Duroc to have been killed in the 
affair at Reichenbach.—The head-quara 
ters of Buonaparte are at Leiguitz—The 
head-quarters of his Imperial Majesty 
move this day to Ober-Groditz, and Reie 
chenbach. The enemy continue their 
march on Breslau.—lI regret to acquaint 
your Lordship, that a reiuforcement of 
several hundred men, with a battery of 
artillery, on march from the Oder to join 
the main army, bas, it is feared, fallen 
into the bands of the Enemy. 

Caances Srewart, Lieut.-Gen. 

Viscount Castlereagh, &c. Ke. 


Translation of the Official Account of the 
Affair between the Corps under the 
command 
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Command of Gen. Blucher and the Ad- 
vanced Guard of the Enemy, near Hay- 
nau, on the 26th of May. 

The Prussian army, united with the 
corps of the Russian General Barclay de 
‘Tolly, had their bivouac near Haynau on 
the 25th of May. On the 2th, they 
marched in two columns towards Leignitz. 
The first column was composed of the 
corps of Barclay de Tolly and D’Yorck ; 
‘the second, of the corps of Gen, Blucher. 
The rear-guard halted on the other side of 
‘Haynau, in order to oppose the Enemy, 
who usually pushed on from 11 o’clock 
in the morning till night.—As the Enemy 
advanced, Gen. Blucher ordered his co- 
lumn to retire through the plains of Hay- 
nau to Steudentz and Golsdorff, leaving 
21 squadrons of cavalry, with 22 pieces 
of flying artillery, under the command of 
Gen. Von Ziethen, in the Enemy’s reat. 
Gen. Von Ziethen observed the strength 
of the Enemy from the windmill of Bandi- 
nansdorff, which was ordered to be fired, 
as a signal for the Prussian cavalry to at- 
tack, and for the rear-guard to halt and 
oppose the Enemy.—At 11 o’clock, the 
Enemy appeared from Haynau, and began 
a cannonade against the Prussian rear- 
guard, under the command of Col. Mu- 
lins, which took a position on the heights 
of Haynau. It was only a reconnoissance 
of Marshal Ney. About 5 o’clock in the 
evening, the Enemy defiled from Haynau, 
and attacked our rear-guard, which re- 
tired, according to the preconcerted dispo- 
sitions. — General Von Zeithen, seeing a 
French division foilowing our rear-guard, 
resolved to strike a great blow, and, 
trusting to the gallantry of the troops, 
gave orders to suffer the Enemy to pass on, 
and to attack him in rear; but our cavalry 
had already quitted their ambuscade, and 
advanced against the right flank of the ene- 
my. The windmill was fired, and the 
whole of the rear-guard made front against 
the French, who formed themselves in 
Squares.— Dispositions had been made for 
the horse-artillery to throw the Enemy 
into disorder, at which time the cavalry 
were to have attacked them; but the im- 
patience of the latter allowed no time for 
the artillery to produce the desired effect. 
After one discharge of cannon, the cavalry 
rushed in upon the Enemy’s squares, 
Which were successively destroyed. His 
firing ceased, and a baitery of 12 gnns, 
with 130 prisoners, fell into our hands. 
When the dust which had concealed him 
¢leared away, we saw the remainder of 
Gen. Maison’s division retreating on Hay- 
nau.—The battle lasted only balf an hour, 
an not a single man of our infantry was 
engaged, it having marched towards Leig- 
giz.—the brigade of Gen. Von Ziethea 
alone remained on the heights behind 
Golde ff, 


Extract of a Dispatch fiom Gen. Viscount 
Cathcart, to Lord Viscount Castlereagh, 
dated Head-quarters, Ober Groditz, 
near Schweidnitz, June i. 

My Dispatches* by the Messenger 
Vick, who left me at Goldberg on the 25th 
ultimo, informed your Lordship of the 
engagements with the Enemy which took 
place on the preceding days, and of the 
general state of military operations,—I 
have the honour to inclose herewith the 
several relations which have been pub- 
lished at the Russian head-quarters, ef 
these affairs, together with that of a re. 
cent and brilliant success, which has been 
obtained by the exertions and talent of 
Gen. Count M. Wororzow.—The Empe- 
ror moved on the 25th to Jauer, on the 
27th to Siriegau, and on the 28th to 
Schweidnitz; and their Majesties have 
fixed their quarters (yesterday in the even- 
ing) mm the village of Ober Groditz, be- 
tween Schweidnitz and Reichenbach.— 
Buonaparte continues to follow with his 
whole force. but has met with very severe 
checks in every enterprise he has under- 
taken, and bas had no success. Your 
Lordship will observe, that there have 
been three halting days.—-The Army is 
now concentrated in an excellent position, 
where nature has been assisted by art.— 
Gen, Bulow’s, and some ioferior corps, 
are in rear of the enemy, and on the line 
of his communication, where they daily 
do him considerable injury.—By the ar- 
rival of a corps, and of several battalions, 
the Russian army is stronger than it was 
on the 2Ist ultimo. 

[Subjoined.to the above dispatch is, 
Ist. A narrative of the events of the 19th 
of May, in which is detailed the action 
which Gens, Barclay de Tolly and 4’Yorck 
had with two corps of theEnemy, at Konigs- 
wertha and Weissig respectively, the prin- 
cipal particulars of which have aiready ap- 
peared (See p.174). The corps of the Ene- 
my engaged on this occasion were Lauris- 
ton’s and Victor’s, or, as some supposed, 
Sebastiani’s. The amount of the former 
was calculated at 14.000 men, and that 
of the latter at 20,000. The enemy is 
said to have been “ infinitely superior in 
number, particularly on the side of Gen. 
D’Yorck. ° His loss, however, is e~timated 
at 3,000 men killed and wounded, 7 pieces 
of cannen, and 2.000 prisoners taken, 
among whom are the General of division 
Pigtierie, and the Generals of Brigade 
Martelli, Beletier, and St. Andreas,” Ge- 
nerals Barclay and D’Yorck then retired 
to the main position. 





* Lord Caibcart’s report of te vattle 
of Bautzen was not received till some 
days after that of Sir Charles Stewart, 
which appeared in the Supplemenm to the 
Gazette of the Sth June (See p, u5). . 

ex 
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Next follows a narrative of the events of 
the 20th of May. “The engagement on 
that day,” it is observed, “ must have 
cost the Enemy 6,000 men, as he was 
obliged to force the defile of the Spree un- 
der the fire of our cannoa and small arms.” 

We have next a journal of the battle of 
the 2lst of May, the principal details of 


which have already been communicated (p. . 


177). The following are assigned as the rea- 
sons for retreat at the couclusion of the ac- 
tion :-—=“ Te expose all to the hazards of a 
single day, would have been to play the 
game of Napoleon ; to preserve our forces 
to reap advantages from a war, the more 
difficult to the Enemy as it is prolonged, 
is that of the Allies, We commenced a 
retreat. We made it in full day-light, 
under the eyes of the Enemy, at seven in 
evening, as on a parade, without his be- 
ing able to gain possession of a single 
trophy; whilst the combined army had 
taken from him in these three memorable 
days, by the valour and constancy of the 
troops, 12 pieces of cannon, made 5000 
prisoners, amongst whom are four Gene- 
rals, and many Officers of distinction. 
The least-exaggerated accounts state the 
loss of the French at 14,000 men, and that 
of the Allies does not exceed 6000.” 
There is then a narrative of the cavalry 
affsir at Reichenbach ov the 22d of May. 
The main army having fallen back to 
Weissenberg, “‘ the Enemy’s army,’’ it is 


said, “commanded by Napoleon in per- 
son, pushed forward in the hope of cutting 
off Count Miloradovitch, who had orders 
to march on Reichenbach by the road of 


Lobau. This enterprise was defeated by 
the activity and prudence of the Chiefs, 
Two battalions of Chasseurs, left in the 
town of Reichenbach, made such an 
obstinate défence, that the Enemy was 
obliged to advance inconsiderable strength; 
at length he thought his cavalry could 
act with considerable effect. He ordered 
a corps to charge and pass through Rei- 
chenbach; the attack was received by a 
body of cavalry, destined to cover the 
chasseurs; and of the corps of the Enemy, 
which had entered Reichenbach, scarcely 
aman escaped the Russian charge, and 
the fire of the infantry.—This reverse ir- 
ritated Napoleon, Eight hundred men of 
the Guard, with a regiment of lancers, 
supported by 2 or 5,000 horse, attempted 
to turn and take in the rear a battery 
which had been placed on an eminence on 
the left. Gen. Colbert conducted this at- 
‘tack, Our cavalry was obliged to give 
way, but an instant after a regiment of 
hussars aud a party of Cossacks were on 
the flank of Napoleon’s Guards ; other de- 
tachments threw themselves forward, and 
the Enemy was put in complete rout, af- 
ter having lost some hundreds of men, 
killed, wounded, and prisoners, The fol- 


lowing morning the rear-guard continued’ 
its march on Gorlitz, without the Enemy 
darmg to annoy it; and in this- manner 
the combined armies have executed their 
movements from Bautzen, without having 
lost even the wheel «f a gun-carriage.” 

In a further account of the affair of the 
advanced guard, which took place on the 
26th of May, at Haynau, it is mentioned, 
that Marshal Ney, who was at the head — 
of the troops, saved himself with difficulty. 
It is added, “ upon the flank, and in the 
rear of the Enewy, the war of partizans 
has resumed its activity, as the ground is 
more open. Gen. Kaisaroff, who had 
moved from Mark Lissa upon the flank of 
the French with his flying corps, sent a 
detachment ow the road from Reichenbach 
to Gorlitz, and surprised a convoy of ar- 
tillery. We took from the Enemy two 
guns, spiked six, and blew up his cais- 
sons. The colonel of artillery, Lassot, 
who commanded the French convoy, was 
killed, as also a Genera! who followed in 
a carriage. More than 300 meu remained 
on the spot. The Russian detachment 
has brought away 80 prisoners, who are 
already arrived with the two guns.” 


Foreign office, June 26.—Copy and Ex- 
tract of dispatches from Lieut.-gen. the 
Hon. Sir Charles Stewart, K. B. F 

Head-quarters, Reichenbach, June 6. 

My Lord,—The‘ army confinued in its 
positions in the neighbou: bood of Schweid- 
nitz until this day, when the armistice 
agreed on by the contending forces was 
made known. His Imperial Majesty and 
the King of Prussia have fixed their heade 
quarters at country houses near this place, 
Gen. Wittgenstein’s corps d’armée, with’ 
General Blucher's, remain at Schweidnitz 
and its neighbourhood. General Barclay 
de Tolly has his head-quarters here, 
It appears the Enemy had detached a 
corps, immediately preceding the armis- 
tice, against Boistch and Bulow, and a 
sharp affair occurred with the former, whe 
fell back some short distance, being greatly 
overpowered by numbers. ‘The operations 
of the above Generals in the rear of the 
Enemy still continued to alarm him, and 
to be attended with the greatest success, 
which probably forced him te detach, 
Various partizan corps have brought in 
many prisoners within these few last days. 
A brilliant achievement of General Czer- 
nicheff’s, at Halberstadt, your Lordship 
will hear of before this dispatch can reach 
you, so I do not recapitulate it.—-I have 
the honour, &c. Cuarces Stewart 

Head-quarters, Reichenbach, June 6. 

The Allies in a few short weeks have 
given two decided battles to infinitely su- 
perior numbers; no day has passed with- 
out trophies of victory arriving at the head- 
quarters of the army ; no day has gone by 
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without affairs or skirmishes in which they 
have uniformly had the advantage. Com- 
mitted to a desperate battle at | uizen, 
where they triumphantly stood and con- 
quered, and from which the difliculty of 
getting up ammunitien alone obliged them 
£0 retire, they executed the passage of the 
Elbe, than which no more difficult opera- 
tion can be conceived, in the presence of a 
superior Enemy, and. traversed an extent 
of country of near 300 miles, retiring, 
contending position afier position, and 
éarrying wi:h them between 6 and 700 
pieces of cannon, without losing a gun, or 
sacrificing any of their baggage. 


Admiraliy-ofice, June 29.— Extract of 
a letter from Captain Sir Geerge R. Col- 
lier, transmitted by Admiral Lord Keith, 
’ Surveillante, at Sea, June. _ 
I have the pleasure ta report the cap- 
- ture of the American schooner Orders in 
Council, a letter of marque, carrying two 
18 and four 9-pgunders, after a smart 
chase of five hours, by his. Majesty’s ship 
under my command. 


List of Officers wounded in the Operations at 
and previous to the Battle of Vitroria, 
{See p. 14. J 

British Officers wounded —from 12th to 
19¢h June.—3d dragoons, Captain Sitwell, 
severely. 25th foot, Ist batt. Lieut. Hag- 
gup, severely. Brunswick Oecels, Lieut. 
Meger; severely. 1st Royal Scots, Volun- 
teers W. Dobbs and S. Miller, slightly ; T. 
Suthrill, severely. 23d Fusileers, Lieut, 
Sedly, severely. 

- On the 21st.—~General Staff, Major-gen. 
the Hon. Charles Colville, slightly; Major 
the — of Tweedale, 44th reg. A, Q. 
'M, G. ditto ; Capt. T. H. Brown, 23d fus. 
D. A. A. G, ditto; Capt. Hay, Ist Royal 
Scots, aide-de-camp to Major-gen. Hay, 
severely; Capt. Bringhurst, Ist dragoon 
guards, aide-de-camp to Major-gen. Fane, 
slightly ; Captain Hay, aide de-camp to 
Major-gen. Brisbane, ditto; Capt. Webster, 
9th light dragoons, extra aide-de=camp to 
Major-gen. Long, ditto; Capt. Woodyer, 
royal artiliery, dttto.—Sd dragoon guards, 
Lieut. W. Stewart, severely. 15th King’s 
hussars, Capt. Hencox, slightly; Lieut. 
the Hon. J. Finch, ditto. 16th light drag. 
Lieut. Arnold, slightly ; Adj. Barra, ditto, 
18th hussars, Capt. R. Caw, severely (since 
dead ; Cornet Forster, severely. Roy al en- 
gineers, Lieut. Wright, slightly, Royal 
horse artillery, Lieut. Swaby, severely.— 
{st foot, 3d batt. Lieut.-col. Campbell and 
Liewt.Glover, severely; Lieuts, Armstrong 
and Rae, slightly; Lieuts, M‘Kellegane 
and Cross, severely; Ensign Green, slightly. 
4th, ist batt, Capts. Williamson, Kepping, 
Waid, and Edgel, severely; Lieut. Hop- 
kins, slightly ; Ensign M‘Crohan, severely. 
Sub, Ist batt, Captain Bateman, severely ; 


Lieut. Bird, slightly; Lieut. Higgins, .se- 
verely ; Lieut.Welch, very slightly; Lieut, 
Johnson, severely; Lieut. Galbraith, very 
slightly. 27th, 3d batt. Lieuts. Gordon, 
Wehr, and Hill. 28th, Ist batt. Major 
Patterson (Lieut.-col.), Capt. Wilson, Capt, 
Bowles, Lieut. Wolf,Lieut. Morris, severely; 
Lieut, Gordon, slightly ; Lieut, Irwing, se- 
verely; Lieut, Coen, Lieut. Burne, slightiy; 
Lieut. Sweney, Lieut. M‘Donnell, severely; 
Lieut. Clark, slightly; Lieut. R. Mitchell, 
severely ; Lieut. Evans, slightly; Lieut. 
R. H. Mitchel, severely ; Ensign Alexan- 
der, slightly; Ensign Burn, severely. Sist, 
2d batt. Capt. Girdlesten, severely. 34th, 
2d batt. Lieut, Ball, slightly ; Lieut. Mog- 
geridge, severely; Lieut. Cairnes, slightly: 
31th, Ist batt, Lieut. M‘Gill, slightly ; En- 
sign Curren, severely. S9th, Ist batt. 
Capt. Carthew, slightly; Captain Walton, 
Captain Hicks, severely; Lieuts. Mead, 
Crotty, and Reynolds, severely ; Lieuts. 
Spiers and Baines, slightly. 40th, Ist 
batt., Captain Ellis, Lieut. Gorman, and 
Ensign Fox, severely. 43d, Ist batt, 
Captain Dufiey (Major), slightly; Lieut, 
Houltgp, severely, 45th, Ist batt. Lieut,- 
col, Kidewood, Lieuts, Rennet, Little, and 
Ensign Edmonds, severely. 47th, 2d batt. 
Captains Hodges and Parsons, slightly ; 
Capt. Yates; severely; Lieut,Short, slightly. 
50th, Ist batt, Capts. A. Gordon and Gar. 
diner, Lieuts. Bower and.Turner, and En- 
signs Williams and Reid, severely. 51st, 
Ensign J. Campbell, slightly. 52d, Ist 
batt. Adj, Jones, severely. 57th, Ist batt, 
Lieuts. Northey, Dix, and Frances, slightly, 
59th, 2d batt, Lieut.-colonel Fane, Major 
Weir (Lieut,-colone)), Lieuts. M‘Gregor, 
Mayne, Walker (since-dead), Langley, 
and M‘Pherson, severely ; and Ensign 
Pyne, slightly. 60th, 5th batt. Captain 
Franchiuy, Lieut. Joyce, slightly. . 66th, 
Qd batt. Capt. Nicholls, severely. 68th, 
2d batt. Lieut.-col. Jabnson, and Captain 
Gough, severely ; Capt. Read, Lieuts. Sor- 
ley, and M‘Kay, slightly ; Ensigns Fawke, 
Ball, and Stretton, severely ; Ens. Skene, 
slightly; Adj. Hinds, severely. 71st, lst batt, 
Brevet Lieut.-col. Cothen, slightly ; Capt. 
Read, severely ; Capts. Pidgeon and Grant, 
and Lieut. Duff, slightly; Lieut, Fox, se- 
verely (since dead); Lieuts, Richards, 
M‘Intyre, Toriarno, Campbell, and Com- 
meline, severely; and Lieut. Cox, severely, 
and missing, 74th, Captain M‘Queen, 
slightly ;, Capt, Ovens, Ensigns- Hamilton 
and Shore, and. Adj.White, severely, 82d, 
Ist batt, Lieut,-col.Grant, Lieut. Derenzy, 
Lieut, Agnew, severely, .85d, 2d batt, 
Major Widdevington, severely ; Capt. Ve- 
nables, Lieut, Smith, slightly ; Lieut. Bald- 
wio, severely, 87th, 2d batt, Capt. Van- 
deleur, O’Brien, and King; Lieuts, Hig- 
ginson and Mounigaret, severely ; Lieut, 
Dowling, Easign Stafford, slightly. .88th, 
Ist batt. Capt, M‘Dermot, severely; Lieuts, 
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Plood, Fitzpatrick, Faires, slightly; En- 
sign Sanders, severely. 94th, Lieut.-col. 
Campbell, Capt. Cairncross, Lieut. M‘Ar- 
thar, severely; Lieut, Cannon, slightly ; 
Ensigns Stainton and Nairne, Adj. Jack- 
son, severely, 95th, 1st batt.Brevet Lieut.- 


" col. Cameron, severely ; Lieuts. Cox, Hop- 


wood, and Gairdner, severely; Lieut, Les- 
ter, slightly. 95th, 2d batt, Capt. Jenkins, 
slightly. Chasseurs Britanniques, Capt. 
Millims, slightly; Lieut. Lenhart, severely. 
Ist light battalion King’s German Legion, 
Lieut. Hedeman, slightly. Ist foot, 3d 
batt. Volunteer Dobbs, severely. 5th foot, 
ist. batt. Volunteer Rees, severely. 
Portuguese Officers ounded.—Lieut.-col, 
Harding, D. Q. M. G. séverely; Captain 
Fitzgerald, Brigade-major, slightly. 3d 
reg. of the line, Captain Smith, severely ; 
Lieut. J. V. Cordor, slightly. 9th, Major 
Ross; Captains J. M. J. Desoure, F. V. 
Boaz (since dead), G. Potter; Lieutenant 
St. Martino Querado; Ensigns T. J. Me- 
siell, I. L. Barete, G. N. de Malos, and 
A: P, da Gema; Adjutant M. S. Gomes. 
1ith, Major Donahoe, . slightly ; Capt. J, 
de Govie, ditto; Capt. G. Shipping, se- 
verely ; Lieut. M. Saritos, severely ; Lient. 
L. Pinto, Ensign J. A. Ribeiro, slightly ; 
Ensign F. de Govia, severely. 15th, Maj. 
A. Campbell, severely ; Capt. B. Baptisto, 
slightly. 16th,Capt. M. J. Xavia, Ensign 
F. T. Penebra, slightly. 17th, A. Evage, 
slightly. 2ist, Capts, S. Girnier, A. J. 
Socras, D. Mechad; Lieuts, Galbrieth, 
and F. de hima; Ensigns J. A. Pinto, T. 
de Rango, A, S. Loevas, J. P. de Cea, and 
J.de Oleyeira. 25d, Major F, D. de Pod 
Azeo, severely ; Capt. F. J. Pierio, Ensigns 
§. de Cunha, and J. Robeira, slightly.— 
4th Cacadores, Capt. M‘Greggor, severely; 
Ensign Frazao, slightly. 7th ditto, Capt. 
T. Velente, slightly; Lieut. P. Pauls, se- 
verely ; Lieut. F. Cezar, Ensign J. Chriso- 
atoms, slightly. Sth ditto, Capt. A. Car- 
los, severely; Ensign Perrara, severely. 
llth ditto, Lieuts, A. R, da Sa, P. D. M. 
Pijorote ; Ensign A. J. Vedal. 
Spanish.—Brig.-gen. Pablo Murillo, se- 
vereiy wounded, ‘The other Spanish offi- 
cers’ names not ascertained. 
Ayer, Dep. Adj.-Gen. 





Admiralty-office, July 6.—Copy.of a let- 
ter from Capt. Brace, of the Berwick, to 
Vice-admiral Sir Edward Pellew, Com- 
mander in chief in the Mediterranean, aud 
by him transmitted May 28, 

Berwick, off Cavalacie, May 16. 

Sir,—I beg leave to acquaint you, that 
through the judicious management of 
Capt. Napier, the Enemy’s coasting-trade 
to and from Toulon to the Eastward, was, 
between the 10th and 15th inst. collected 
in Cavalacie Road to the number ef up- 
wards of twenty sail: judging that a pro- 
per object for attack, I made the necessary 


atrangements to carry the place, but the 
surf proved too great for the people to 
land, until the morning of the 16th instant, 
when the plan was carried into execution 
by the boats, commanded by Lieutenant 
Sweedland, first of this ship, and the Royal 
Marines, under Captain Matthews, of that 
corps. Allow me to observe on the prompt 
maaner in which this service was accom- 
plished ; for scarce twenty minutes elapsed 
from their reaching the beach, until! the 
batteries were taken, and a fire opened 
from them on the retreating Enemy. The 
French national xebeck La Fortune, car- 
rying ten long 9-pounders and four swivels, 
with a crew of ninety-five men, as appears 
by her quarter-bill, commanded by Mons. _ 
carnus, Lieutenant de Vaisseau, tried 

to effect her escape; but the Euryalus 

pushing close in, cut her off, and the crew 

abandoned her, leaving her at anchor with 

a spring on her cable, under the fire of 
the frigates, forts, and a division of the 

boats under Lieut. White, who boarded 

her in time to preserve her from blowing 

up or sinking, as the Enemy had fired a 

shot through ber bottom, and left a train 

to the magazine. We found in the har- 

bour twenty-two vessels of different de- 

scriptions, which were either taken or de- 

stroyed: those scuttled by the Enemy 

were cleared by the Euryalus, who took au 
anchorage to protect the working party, 

and through the great exertions of Capt, 

Napier, the officers and men employed on 

that service, every thing was brought away 
worthy of notice. Having related my pro- 
ceeding, permit me to call yqur attention 

to the officers and men who conducted this 
affair, and if, in your judgment, any merit 
is attached to the transaction, 1 entreat 
you to bestow it on Capt. Napier, thé offi- 
cers, seamen, and marines of both ships, 
whose united exertions so fully accom- 
plished my wishes, that I have only to re- 
gret. the loss of one man killed, and one 
missing. I shall only particularize Lieut, 
Sweediand and Capt. Matthews, of this 
ship, Lfeut. Sandilands, First of the Eury- 
alus, together with two young men, Mr. 
John Mook, of the Berwick, and Mr. Craw- 
ford; of the Euryalus.—I have the honour 
to be, &e. E. Brace, Captein. 

Killed and missing. —Berwick, J. Jones, 
marine, killed, Euryalus, George Rearg- 
don, ordinary seaman, missing. 

Vessels captured and destroyed.—La Fore 
tune, French national xebeck, ten long 9- 
pounders, 4 swivels, and 95 mep, com- 
manded by Mons. Lecarnus, Lieutenant 
de Vaisseau, taken. Thirteen smail ves- 
sels of differen: descriptions taken ; nine, 
the cargoes taken out, vessels destroyed, 
Fifteen of the vessels were chiefly laden 
with oil, coru, lemons, &c. one with empty 
casks; and six of those destroyed were 
‘empty, 

Copy 
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Copy of a letter from Capt, Adam, of 
his Majesty’s ship Invincible, transmitted 
by Vice-adm. Sir Edward PeHew, 

Hi. M. §&. Invincible, Salon Bay, gpril 4. 

Sir,—The Baron de Eroles baving re- 

ted I would co-operate in an attack 
on the Enemy’s posts at Ampolla and 
Perello, near the Ebro, two boats of his 
Majesty’s ship under my command, armed 
with carronades, under the directions of 
Lieut. Corbyn, the first Lieutenant, and a 
Spanish felucea, in which a pasty of troops 
were embarked, left this bay on the after- 
noon of the Ist instant, with orders to at- 
tack the post at Ampolla, The troops 
were landed within two miles of it, about 
one o'clock in the morning, and the bat- 
tery of two 18-pounders was completely 
surprised, the sentry having been shot. 
The guns were then turned on the fortified 
house, in which the greater part of the 
guard were posted, who evacuated it im- 
mediately, and most of them escaped, but 
some of them were afterwards taken at 
Perello. That place, which is two leagues 
inland from Ampolla, was invested by a 
detachment of the Baron d’ Eroles’ troops 
on the morning of the 2d instant, and upon 
the Enemy refusing to receive a flag of 
truce, the walls ef the town, which were 
filled with loop-holes, were scaled, and a 
Jarge square tower in the middle of the 
town, into which the French troops re- 
treated, was immediately surrounded.— 
Owing to light winds and calms, I was not 
able te anchor the Invincible in Ampolla 
Bay uutil the afternoon of the 2d. Two 
fietd-pieces were immediately landed, and 
sent to Perello under the direction of Lieut. 
Corbyn, assisted by Lieut. Pidgley and 
the midshipmen and men attached to the 
guns. They were placed in a house near 
the tower, and at day-light the next mern- 
ing opened upon it, After a very resolute 
defence, two breaches having been made 
jn the tower, it surrendered, and a Lieute- 
nant and thirty-three soldiers were made 
prisoners. The Enemy had one killed and 
three wounded. They kept up.a very 
heavy fire of musketry the whole time; 
but I have the satisfaction to say, that 
only one man belonging to this ship was 
wounded. ‘The Spanish troops had two 
killed and six wounded. At Ampolla two 
small privateers fell into our hands, which 
had been employed in communicating with 
Tarragona, and in‘ercepting the trade pass- 
ing the mouth ef the Evro. The post ap- 
pears to have been established chiefly for 
the protection of this description of vessels 
and their prizes. By the taking of Pe- 
rello, the Enemy’s communications with 
the Col de Balaguer is very much stvait- 
ened, as it is on the high road from that 
place to Tortosa. The Baron d’Eroles 
speaks in the highest terms of the assist- 
ance afforded him by Lieutenant Corbyn, 


and the officers and men under his direc- 
tions ; and I have great satisfaction in re- 
porting it to you.—] have the honour, &c, 
C. Apvams, Captain, - 
Vice-admiral Sir Ez. Pellew, &. 


Copy of a letter from Capt. Moubray, 
of his Majesty’s ship Repulse, transmitted 
by Vice-adm. Sir Edward Pellew : 

Repulse, off Toulon, May3. 

Sir,—Having yesterday met the Hon, 
Capt. Waldegrave, of the Volontaire, with 
the Undaunted, and Redwing, near the 
port of Morgion, where the Enemy was 
observed actively employed in preparation 
for remounting cannon on the batteries, 
and viewing with him the importance of 
this situation as a place of protection to 
the coasting trade, I caused one hundred 
royal marines of the Repulse, under the 
command of Captain Ennis, to proceed, in 
conjunction with those of the frigates, for 
the purpose of destroying the works, whilst 
the boats should bring out some vessels 
that were in the harbour. The whole, un- 
der the direction of Lieut. Shaw, of the 
Volontaire, whose local knowledge ren- 
dered him peculiarly qualified to conduct 
the enterprise, covered by the fire of the 
Redwing, and launches with carronades, 
were landed, and drove the Enemy, con- 
sisting of a detachment of the 4th batt. of 
the ist regiment of the line, to the heights 
in the rear, where he was kept in check 
until the vessels were secured, and the 
batteries, on which were found nine gun- 
carriages, and a 13-inch mortar, were 
blown up and completely destroyed. I 
have to regret the loss of two brave mer 
who fell in the boats on this occasion, as 
well as to have to place the name o/ Lieut. 
Shaw among the list of killed; but consi- 
dering the streng position the Enemy oc- 
cupied, and the loss he sustained, which 
we know to be at least twelve killed, be- 
sides several prisoners, it is comparatively 
small, Witnessing from the ship the re- 
gularity and gallantry with which this ser- 
vice was executed, I cannot deny myself 
the pleasure of expressing my admiration 
of all employed on it. 1 enclose lists of 
the vessels captured, and of the killed and 
wounded.—I have the honour to be, &c. 

; R. H. Mousray. 

Killed and wounded in an attack on 
Morgion, May 2: 

Killed. —Voloutaire, Lieut. Isaac Shaw, 
by the explosion of the battery; James 
Hamilton, quarter- gunner. — Undaunted, 
L. Noski, seaman. 

Wounded. — Volontaire, W. Spencer, 
marine, dangerously. —Undaunted, Joha 
Dale, seaman, severely, but not dangers 
ously ; J. Sullivan, seaman, slightly. 

Names of the Vessels captured.— Maria 
Coycepta, bombard, of 150 tons, laden with 
salt; St, Josef, settee, of 72 tous, — 

v 
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with wine and leather; Le Zephyr, tartan, 
of 40 tons, laden with empty casks; St. 
Graffo, tartan, of 29 tons, laden with wine 
and flour; Conception, tartan, of 25 tons, 
laden with wine and flour; La Fortune, 
tartan, of 29 tons, laden with tiles and 
bricks. 
[A letter from Capt. Taylor, of the Apol- 
lo, to Rear-adm. Fremantle, dated Feb. 6, 
details the capture of the isles of Augusta 
and Curzola, in the Adriatic, by a detach- 
ment of military, urder the command of 
Colonel Robertson, assisted by the seamen 
and marines of the Apollo, the Esperanza 
‘privateer, and 4 gun-boats, The dispatch 
of the Military Commander has already 
‘appeared (See p. 174). On the day on 
which Curzola surrendered, 7 vessels were 
captured in the Channel, bound to Ragusa 
and Cattaro, laden principally with grain, 
of which those places were in great want.) 


— 


a ’ 


Letter from Capt, Wyndham, transmitted 
by Vice-adm, Sir Edward Pellew: 

H. M. S. Bristol, at sea, March 21. 

Sir,—I have the honour to inform you 
of the capture of the French privateer La 
Petite Louise, of 4 guns aud 45 men (but 
having only 2 gans and 25 men on board), 
commanded by Honoré Saissy, a lieute- 
nant in the French navy, by the boats of 
his Majesty’s ship Bristol, under my com- 
mand, on the 16ih instant, off Oran: she 
sailed from Denia on the 4th inst. and had 
miade several captures, two of which, Spa- 
nish vessels, 1 have since retaken.—I have 
the honour to be, Kc. 

Gzrorce Wrnpuam, Captain. 

Vice-adm. Sir Edward Pellew has also 
transmitted two letters from Capt. Heste, 
of his Majesty’s ship the Bacchaute, to 
Rear-admiral Fremantle, dated the 14th 
of February :—One, reporting the capture, 
off Otranto, of L’Alcinous French gun- 
boat, carrying 2 guns and 32 men, and 
eight trading vessels, under her convoy, 
from Corfu. The other stating the cap- 
ture of La Vigilante French courier gun- 
Doat, from Corfu to Otranto, with dis- 
patches, and having on board, as passen- 

, the General of Artillery, Corda, and 

is Staff. 

Vice-admiral Sir Edw. Pellew has also 
transmitted a letter from the Hon. Captain 
Cadogan, of his Majesty’s ship the Ha- 
vaonah, to Rear-adm. Fremantle, giving 
an account of the destruction, on the 7th 
of February, of an Enemy’s convoy of 25 
sail, 4 of them gun-boats, by the boats of 
the Havannah, under Lieutenant Lumley, 
on the coast of Manfredonia. A battery 
of 7 guns was destroyed by the marines, 
And two of the vessels brought out, the 
test scu.tied and left full of water. The 
Gonvoy came from Veuiee, and the vessels 


were laden with grcaance stores. This 
service was performed without the loss of 
a man. 

Vice-admiral Sir Edward Pellew has 
further transmitted two letters from Capt. 
Garth, of his Majesty’s ship Cerberus, 
dated the 29th of January, and 13th of 
March last: the former addressed to Capt. 
Hoste, of the Bacchante, giving an account 
of the capture of a trabaccolo, armed with 
two guns, and deeply laden with corn and 
flour for Corfu, by the boats of the Cerberus, 
under Lieuts. Delafosse and Montagu: 
the latter, addressed to Rear-admiral Fre- 
mantle, stajing the capture, by the Cerbe- 
rus, of La Veloce French gun-boat, carry- 
ing one 18-pounder and 22 men, bound to 
Otranto, for money for the troops at Corfu; 
and also that of a large trabaccolo, brought 
out by the boats of the Cerberus, under 
Lieutenant Delafosse, from under a battery 
near Brindisi, 


Downing-street, July 10.—Extract of a 
dispatch from Field-marshal the Marquis 
of Wellington, dated Orcoyen, June 26th : 

The Enemy continued their retreat yes- 
terday morning, from the neighbourhood 
of Pamplona, by the road of Roncevalles, 
into France, and have been followed by 
our light troops. The fort of Pamplona 
has been invested this day. I have re- 
ceived a letter of the 32d, from Col. Longa, 
stating that he has taken six pieces of ar- 
tillery from a detachment of troops under 
the command of Gen. Foy, on their retreat 
into France by the high road at Mondra- 
gon. 1 ought to have informed your 
Lordship, in my dispatch of the 24th, that 
on the 23d [ had detached Lieut.-gen. Sir 
Thos. Graham to the left, towards Tolosa, 
with a view to the operations to be carried 
on in that quarter. By a letter from him, 
of the 25th, it appears that he arrived yes- 
terday at Tolosa, having been opposed ia 
his occupation of that town by the troops 
which retired under the command of Gen. 
Foy. He mentions the assistance which 
he had received from Colonel Longa, and 
from two battalions of the army of Gallicia, 
which Gen. Giron had left with him, in his 
attack upon Tolosa, Sir John Murray 
had certainly landed in Catalonia on the 
3d instant, and had taken possession of 
the Col de Balaguer on the 7th, in which 
post were found 17 pieces of cannon... 
Some prisoners were taken. aa 


Admiralty-effice, July 10.—Letter from 
the Hon. Capt. Capel, of his Majesty’s 
ship La Hogue, dated at Halifax, June 11. 

Sir,—It is with the greatest pleasure I 
transmit you a letter | have just received 
from Captain Broke, of his Majesty’s ship 
Shannon, detailing a most brilliant achieve- 
ment in the capture of the United States’ 

frigate 
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frigate Chesapeake, in 15 minates. Capt. 
Broke relates so fully the particulars of 
this gallant affair, that I feel it unneces- 
sary to add much to bis narrative ; but I 
cannot -forbear expressing the pleasure I 
feel in bearing testimony to the indefati- 
gable exertions aud persevering zeal of 
Capt. Broke, during the time he has been 
under my orders: placing a firm reliance 
on the valour of his officers and crew, and 
a just confidence in his system of discipline, 
he sought every opportunity o: meeting 
the Enemy on fair terms; and I have to 
rejoice with his country, and his friends, 
at the glorious result of this contest: he 
gallantly headed his boarders in the as- 
sault, and carried all before him. His 
wounds are severe, but I trust his country 
will not be long deprived of his services, 
I have, &c. Tuomas Brapew Caper, 
Captain and Senior Officer at Ha!ifax. 
Shannon, Halifax, June. 
Sir,—I have the honour to inform you, 
that being close in with Boston light-house, 
in his Majesty’s ship under my command, 
on the Ist instant, I had the pleasure of 
seeing that the United States frigate Chesa- 
peake (whom we had Jong been watching) 
was coming out of the harbour to engage 
the Shannon; I took a position between 
Cape Ann and Cape Cod, and then hove- 
to for him to join us; the Enemy came 
down in a very handsome manner, having 
three American ensigns flying; when 
closing with us, he sent down his royal 
yards. I kept the Shannon’s up, expect- 
Ing the breeze would die away. At half. 
past five p. m. the Enemy hauled up with- 
in hail of us on the starboard side, and the 
battle began, both ships steering fall under 
the topsails; after exchanging between 
two and three broadsides, the Enemy’s 
ship fell on board of us, her mizen chan- 
nels locking in with our fore-rigging. I 
went forward to ascertain her position, and 
observing that the Enemy were flinching 
from their guns, I gave orders to prepare 
for boarding. Our gallant bands appointed 
to that service immediately rushed in, un- 
der their respective officers, upon the Ene- 
my’s decks, driving every thing before 
them with irresistible fury. The Enemy 
made a desperate but disorderly resistance. 
The firing continued at all the gangways 
and between the tops, but in two minutes?’ 
time the Enemy were driven sword in haud 
from every post. The American flag was 
hauled down, and the proud old. British 
Union floated triumphant over it. In 
another minute they ceased firing from 
below, and called for quarter. The whole 
of this service was achieved in fifteen mi- 
nutes from the commencement of the 
action.—I have to lament the loss of many 
of my gallant slipmates, but they fell ex- 
ulting in their conquest. My brave first 
Lieutenant, Mr. Watt, was slain ia the 


moment of victory, in the act of hoisting 
the British colours; his death is a severe 
loss to the service. Mr. Aldham, the 
Purser, who had spiritedly volunteered 
the charge of a party of small-arm men, 
was killed at his post on the gangway. 
My faithful old clerk, Mr. Dunn, was shot 
by his side. Mr. Aldham has left a widow 
to lament his loss: I request the Com- 
mander in Chief will recommend her to 
the protection of my Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty. My veteran boatswain, 
Mr. Stephens, has lost an arm: he fought 
under Lord Rodney on the 12th of April. 
I trust his age and services will be duly 
rewarded. I am happy to say that Mr. 
Samwell, a midshipman of much merit, 
is the only other officer wounded besides 
myself, and he not dangerously. Of my 
gallant seamen and marines we had twen- 
ty-three slain, and fifty-six wounded. I 
subjoin the names of the former. No ex- 
pressions I cdn make use of can do justice 
to the merits of my valiant officers and 
crew; the calm. courage they displayed 
during the cannonade, and the teemendous 
precision of their fire, could only be 


equalled by the ardour with which they ~ 


rushed to the assault. 1 recammend them 
all warmly to the protection of the Com- 
mander in Chief. Having received a se- 
vere sabre wound at the first onset, whilst 
charging a part of the Enemy who had 
rallied on their forecastle, I was only ca- 
pable of giving command til! assured our 
conquest was complete, and then directing 
Second Lieut. Wallis to take charge of the 
Shannon and secure the prisoners, I left 
the Third Lieut. Mr. Falkiner (who had 
headed the main-deck boarders), in charge 
of the prize. I beg to recommend these 
officers most strongly to the Commander 
in Chief’s patronage, for the gallantry they 
displayed during the action, and the skill 
and judgment they evinced in the anxious 
duties which afterwards devolved upon 
them. To Mr. Etough, the acting master, 
I am much indebted, for the steadiness in 
which he conn’d the ship into action. The 
Lieuts. Jubns and Law, of the marines, 
bravely boarded at the head of their re- 
spective divisions. It is impossible to 
particularize every brilliant deed per- 
formed ‘by my officers and men; but I 
must mention, when the ships’ yard-arms 
were locked together, that Mr. Cosnahan, 
who commanded in our main-top, finding 
himself screened from the Enemy by the 
foot of the top-sail, laid out at the main- 
yard-arm to fire upen them, and shot three 
men in that situation. Mr. Smith, who 
commanded in our fore-top, stormed the 
Enemy’s fore-top from the fore-yard-arm, 
and destroyed ali the Americans remains 
ing init. I particularly beg leave to re- 
commend Mr. Etough, the acting master, 
and Messrs, Smith, Leake, Clavering, Ray~- 

mond, 
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mond, and Littlejohn, midsbipmen. This 
latter officer is the son of Capt. Littlejohn, 
who was slain in the Berwick. The. loss 
of the Enemy was about 70 killed, and 
100 wounded. Among the former were 
the four Lieutenants, a Lieutenant of ma- 
rines, the master, and many other officers. 
Capt. Laurence is since dead of his wounds. 
The Enemy came into action with a com- 
plement of four hundred and forty men; 
the Shannon having picked up some re- 
captured seamen, had three hundred and 
thirty. The Chesapeake is a fine frigate, 
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and mounts 49 guns, eighteens on her 
main deck, two-and-thirties on her quar- 
ter-deck and forecastle, Both ships came 
out of action in the most beautiful order, 
their rigging appearing as perfect as if 
they had only been exchanging a salute, 

I have, &c. P. B. V. Broxs. 
Capt. Hon. T. B. Capel, &c. 

Killed on board H. M. S. Shannon. 
G. T. L. Watt, First Lieutenant; G. Ald- 
ham, Purser ; John Dunn, Captain’s Cierk; 
fourteen seamen, four marines, and three | 
supernumaries, ‘i 





ABSTRACT OF FOREIGN OCCURRENCES, 


GERMANY. 
AT the commencement of the present 
campaign, Buonaparte told the people of 
France, that in a few months he would 


_ have peace. When the armistice took 


place, he publicly exulted in the ap- 
proaching realization of his boast, which 
was repeated with increased confidence. 
But let us ask, what have been the re- 
sults of his pretended decisive victories 
of Lutzen and Bautzen, and of the ar- 
mistice itself? They have led, not toa 

ace advantageous and honourable to 

is power and his name, but to hostili- 
ties on a larger scale; a scale that em- 
braces all Europe. They have acquired 
him no fresh supporter, but have added 
to the list of his enemies a Power bound 
to him closely by the ties of blood, and 
yet compelled, by his unrelenting ambi- 
tion, to rend them asunder; a Power, 
eurtailed indeed in territory, and weak- 
ened in population, by the disasters of 
former wars, but entering into the pre- 
sent with renovated means, and a spirit 
that adds to their efficiency. 

The denouncement of the Armistice 
was officially notified by a letter from 
General in Chief Barclay de Toily, to the 
Prince of Neufchatel; and that hostilities 
would commence on the 5th (17th) of 
August, on the part of the Russian, 
Prussian, and Swedish armies. 

The Crown Prince of Sweden, having 
received formal intimation of the denur 
eiation of the Armistice, and of the at- 
tendant Austrian Declaration of War 
against France*, put his army in fall 
motion, and concentrated not less than 
90,000 men between Berlin and Spandau, 
He had previously addressed to the Com- 
bined Army under his orders, the fol- 
lowing Proclamation :— 

“ Soldiers,—Called by the confidence 
of my King, and of the Sovereigns his 
Allies, to lead you in the career which is 





* A copy of this very important State 
Paper shall be given in our neat Number. 
Gant. Mae. September, 1813, 


about to open, I rely for the success of 
our arms on the Divine Protection, the 
justice of our cause, and on your valour 
and perseverance. Had it not been for 
the extraordinary concurrence of events 
which have given to the last twelve years 
a dreadful celebrity, you would not have 
been assembled on the soil of Germany; 
but your Sovereigns have felt that Europe 
is a great family, and that none of the 
States of which it is composed can re- 
main indifferent to the evils imposed 
upon any one of its members by a con- 
quering power. They are also convinced 
that when such a Power threatens te 
attack and subjugate every other, there 
ought to exist only one will among those 
nations that are determined to escape 
from shame and slavery. From that mo- 
ment you were called from the Banks of 
the Wolga and the Don, from the shores 
of Britain, and the mountains of the 
North, to unite with the German war- 
riors who defend the cause of Europe. 
This then is the moment when rivalry, 
national prejudices, and antipathies, 
ought to disappear before the grand ob- 


ject of the independence of nations, 


The Emperor Napoleon cannot live in 
peace with Europe, unless Europe be his 
slave. His presumption carried 400,000 
brave men 700 miles from their country : 
misfortunes, against which he did not 
deign to provide, fell upon their heads, 
and 300,000 Frenchmen perished on the 
territory of a great empire, the Sovereign 
of which had made every effurt to pre- 
serve peace with France. It was to be 
expected that this terrible disaster, the 
effect of Divine Vengeance, would have 
inclined the Emperor of France to a Jess 
murderous system; and that, instructed 
at last by the example of the North 
and of Spain, he would have renounced 
the idea of subjugating the Continent, 
and have consented to let the world be 
at peace; but this hope has been disap- 
pointed; and that Spee he Go- 
vernments had desises, which every 

Gyveroment 
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Government proposed, has been rejected 
by the Emperor Napoleon.—Soldiers! It 
is to arms then we must have recourse, to 
conquer repose and independence. The 
same sentiment which guided the French 
in 1792, and which prompted them to 
assemble and to combat the armies which 
entered their territory, ought to animate 

our valour against those who, after 
cinta invaded the land which gave you 
birth, still hold in chains your brethren, 
your wives, and your children.—Soldiers! 
what a noble prospect is presented to 
zoe! the liberty of Europe, the re-esta- 

lishment of its equilibrium, the end of 
that convulsive state which has had 
twenty years’ duration; finally, the peace 
of the world will be the result of your 
efforts. Render yourselves worthy, by 
your union, your discipline, and your 
eourage, of the high destiny which awaits 
you.” (Signed) 

* CHARLES JEAN.” 

“‘From my head-quarters at 
Oranienburg, Aug. 15, 1813.” 

The following Order of the Day was 
issued by the Prince of Schwartzenburg 
on the 17th of August, setting forth the 
grounds on which Austria had been in- 
duced to go to war:— 

**The great day is arrived! Brave war- 
Priors! our country relies on you. Hither- 
to every time that she called upon you, 
you justified her confidence, All the 
endeavours of our Emperor to restore 
the long-wanted peace to Europe, and to 
fix the peace and welfare of the empire, 
which is inseparable from the peace and 
welfare of our neighbours, on a solid 
basis, were in vain. Neither constant 
patience, nor pacific representations, nor 
the confidential reliance of the other 
Belligerent Powers in the Emperor's 
eouncils and measures ; in short, nothing 
eould bring the minds of the French go- 
vernment to moderation and reason. On 
that day on which Austria loudly declared 
herself for the cause of justice and order, 
she likewise took on herself to combat for 
the greatest of all blessings. We do not 
singly undertake this combat. We stand 
in the same ranks with all that Europe 
has to oppose of greatness and activity 
against the powerful eppenent of her 
peace and liberty. Austria, Russia, 
Prussia, Sweden, England, Spain, all join 
their united endeavours for the same 
end, for a well-founded and durable 
peace, a reasopable distribution of 
strength among the different States, and 
the independence of every single power, 
It is not against France, but against the 
domineering power of France out of her 
own borders, that this great alliance has 
raised itself.—What may be performed, 
by the resolution and constancy of na- 
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tions, has been proved to us by Spain and 
Russia; what may be performed, by the 
united force of so many powerful states, 
will be shewn in the year 1813!—In such 
a holy war we must, more than ever, pre- 
serve those virtues by which our armies 
have rendered themselves conspicuous in 
so many former wars.—Unconditional 
willingness to sacrifice every thing for 
our monarch and native country—great 
equanimity in good or unfavourable 
times—determination and constancy in 
the field of battle—moderation and for- 
bearance towards the weak—these quali- 
ties must always be found in us. 

* Brothers in Arms!—I have lived ia 
your ranks all those years which I have 
devoted to my country’s service. I know, 
I honour, in you, the brave men who 
conquered a glorious peace, and those 
who are following their footsteps. 1! 
rely on you! I am chosen from amongst 
you by our Monarch, and his gracious- 
favour has placed me at your head. His 
confidence, jointly with yours, are my 
strength. In what manner every indi- 
vidual is to be useful to the whole, will 
be fixed by the sphere of action allotted 
to him; but, in every appointment—in 
every situation—in every decisive mo- 
ment—always to do his duty, and to the 
utmost of his power—such is the deter- 
mination which must make us all equal, 
and elevate us all to the same glorious 
point. The Emperor will remain with 
us, for he has confided the utmost to us 
—the honour of the nation—the proteo- 
tion of our native_country—and the se- 
curity and welfare of posterity. — Be 
thankful, warriors, that you are going 
into battle before God, who will not for- 
sake the just cause, under the eye of a 
paternal and feeling Monarch, under the 
eyes of your grateful fellow-citizens, and 
in the sight of all Europe, which expects 
from you great deeds, and great happi- 
ness, after long sufferings. Remember, 
you must conquer, that you may justify 
this expectation. Combat as it becomes 
Austria’s warriors to do, and you will 
conquer. 

(Signed) , . 
Cuar es, Prince of Schwart- 
zenberg, Field Marshal.” 

Nothing but skirmishing had taken 
place down to the 18th of August imelu- 
sive (the date of the Crown Prince's 
Third Bulletin), in the whole of which 
the Enemy were worsted, and lost seve- 
ral prisoners. A circumstance of impor- 
tance is mentioned by his Highness in 
this Bulletin,—it is the defection, on the 
15th of August, of one of Buonaparte’s 
Generals, who has afforded the beneficial 
example of leaving the Despot to nw 
falling fortunes, and repairing to the 
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standard of the cause of independence 
and of humanity. His name is Jomini, 
and he was no less an officer than the 
Chief of Marshal Ney’s Staff*. He pass- 
ed through General Blucher’s Army, on 
his way to the Russian head-quarters. 

The Fourth and Fifth Bulletins of the 
Crown Prince state, that Napoleon hav- 
ing concentrated, on the 2ist of August, 
an army of 80,000 men in the environs 
of Bayreuth, under the command of Ou- 
dinot, to make an attempt on Berlin, 
they advanced by way of Trebbin on the 
day following, attacked the Prussian 
General Thumen with a superior force, 
and obliged him to evacuate the post. 
The next morning the French attempted 
to follow up their success, and the corps 
of General Bertrand debouched upon the 
Prussian corps of Tauenzein, at Blanken- 
felde, but was repulsed. The 7th French 
eorps, however, succeeded in taking the 
village of Gross Beren, and Oudinot ad- 
vanced upon Abrendorff. An attempt 
to drive the Enemy from Gross Beren, 
brought on a severe action; and in the 
course of the day, they having menaced 
the village of Ruhlsdorff; the Crown 
Prince sent a force to take them in flank. 
The result of these operations is said 
to have been 26 cannon, 30 chests, much 
baggage, and 1500 prisoners taken, and 
many killed and wounded. 

From the Sixth and Seventh Bulletins 
we learn that the Crown Prince was fol-. 
lowing up his successes against Oudi- 
not’s army. Girard, who had a com- 
mand under Oudinot, was defeated on 
the 27th between Lubnitz and Belzig, 
by Czernicheff and Hirschfeld, with 
the loss of 3500 prisoners, eight pieces 
of cannon, several waggons of ammuni- 
tion, and all the baggage. Girard was 
killed. The French retreated to Luckau, 
which city surrendered the next day, 
with nine pieces of cannon, 1000 pri- 
soners, and a considerable quantity of 
ammunition and stores. The enemy 
continued their retreat towards the 
Elbe, pursued by Winzingerode with 
8000 cavalry, The whole of the French 
loss in this quarter, from the opening 
of the campaign, is estimated at upwards 
of 12,000 men. Several more French 
officers had come over to the Allies, and 
this disposition to abandon the cause of 
the Usurper is represented as general. 

The Eighth, Ninth, and Tenth Bul- 
letens, detail the movements of the dif- 
ferent armies. 





* General De Jomini is a Swiss. He 
served under General Moreau, and is 
deemed one of the best engineers the 
French had. : 


: 
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The following is an extract from the 
Eleventh Bulletin, dated Juterbock, 
Sept. 8. 

“ BatrLe or DENNEVITZ. 

«While his Royal Highness the Crown 
Prince, with the Russian and Swedish 
corps under his command, was moving 
en the 4th inst. upon Rosla, in order to 
pass the Elbe there, and march upon 
Leipzig, intelligence was received that 
the Enemy's army, coming from Witten- 
berg, was pushing forward on Zahne, 
with the view to stop his farther opera- 
tions by a movement against Bodin.—~ 
As the Enemy had succeeded on the 5th, 
notwithstanding the heroic resistance 
opposed by the Prussian army posted 
between Zahne and Juterbock, in pene- 
trating as far as Juterbock, his Royal 
Highness, early on the 6th, hastened 
with 70 battalions of Swedish and Rus- 
sian infantry, 10,000 cavalry, and 150 
field-pieces, to assist the Prussian army, 
which, consisting of about 40,000 men, 
had held out, without yielding, against 
the repeated attacks of the Enemy's 
army, 70,000 strong, under the com- 
mand of the Prince of Moskwa.—At 
sight of these fresh troops the Enemy 
fled, pursued on all sides by the cavalry 
and light-infantry, and retreated towards 
Torgau apd Dresden. From 16 to 
12,000 prisoners, more than 60 pieces 
of cannon, and 400 ammunition-wag- 
gons, are the fruits of this victory and 
the subsequent actions—The army has 
covered itself with glory. The remem- 
brance of the bravery of the Prussian 
army will eternally remain in the recol- 
lection of every warrior, and shine forth 
as a splendid example to all who fight 
for the independence of Germany.” 

These Bulletins also state the im- 
portant fact, that General Bennigsen, 
with the Russian army under his com- 
mand, from Poland, arrived at Breslau 
on the 30th ult.; from whence he pre- 
ceeded to Leignitz, marching in the 
same line with General Blucher. 

The Twelfth Bulletin gives a minute 
and clear account of the military opera- 
tions of the Northern army. The inten- 
tion of the Crown Prince of Sweden to 
cross the Elbe after the defeat’ of the 
French corps under Oudinot, was dic- 
tated by a knowledge that the Allied 
Armies were prepared to advance from 
Bohemia; while Buormaparte had, for 
the second time, quitted Dresden to fy 
to the assistance of Macdonald in Sile- 
sia; but the movements of the Com- 
bined Army obliged him to return to 
Dresden. After the signal victory ob- 
tained at Dennevitz, the Enemy was 
pursued by Dahme to Torgau, where, at 
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the teie de pont, 800 prisoners were 
taken. To prevent the Allied troops 
crossing the Elster, he had broken down 
the bridges. The total loss of the Ene- 
my in the battle and retreat is now as- 
certaired to be 20,000 men, including 
10,000 prisoners, 80 pieces of cannon, 
and 400 ammunition-waggons. 

By Dispatches from Sir Charles Stew- 
art, we are informed of the nature of 
the wound of General Moreau. The 
shot struck_one thigh, passed through 
his horse, and shattered the other leg; 
so that it was necessary to amputate 
both considerably above the knee, As 
he bore his misfortune with heroic com- 
posure, his Lordship expresses a hope 
that he may recover. We regret to find 
that this hope was fallacious ; and that 
the gallant spirit of Moreau has ceased 
to animate the body of a hero, and to 
direct the military energies of nations 
struggling to regain their independence: 
it has been officially announced by Lord 
Catheart, that General Moreau died at 
Laun, on the 2d instant, while dictat- 
ing a letter to the Emperor of Russia, 

Count Hogendorp, Buonaparte's Go- 
vernor of Hamburgh, issued, on the 18th 
ult. an infamous order, in which it is 
declared, that as the place must be con- 
sidered in a state of siege, more than 
four persons stopping to speak together 
in the street, are to be deemed an un- 
lawful mob; and, if they do not dis- 
perse instantly, are to be taken up and 
shot. Circulators of disquieting intelli- 
gence are to be tried by a military com- 
mission. No citizen, in case of a dis- 
pute with a soldier, is to revenge his own 
wrongs; and in case of violence, when 
the latter is on duty, he is to be shot. 

The decree contains a still more atro- 
eious and unmanly denunciation against 
the female sex; which, however, is of 
too indelicate a nature for our pages. 

The Landwebr, or militia, raised in 
Prussia, has been augmented from 40,000 
to 270,000 men: nearly one half of them 
are in the field, and the rest in the for- 
‘tresses. 

The Saxon Lieut.-gen. Thiellman, late 
Governor of Torgau, with the whole of 
his Staff, has gone over and joined a 
Saxorr corps in the serviee of Russia. 

FRANCE. 

A private letter from Paris states, that 
one of the principal objects to which 
the consideration of the Senate would 
be directed, was the creation of a paper- 
money, to facilitate the raising of the 
supplies necessary for the éxtensive war 
which France has to maintain. 

‘A long Ordinance has’ been published 
by Cardinal Maury, Archbishop of Paris, 
Selative to the Ze Deum ordered to be 
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from Dresden. The people are called 
upon to petition Heaven to preserve 
the life of “that Hero who governs 
France with so much glory;” and though 
a little of the old bombast about “ the 
sublime genius of the Emperor” is thrown 
in, yet we find the wonderful efforts of 
this sublime genius dwindle down to the 
fortifying of Dresden. 
HOLLAND. 

In consequence of orders given by the 
Procureur-General of the Provost Court of 
Valenciennes, English merchandise, to 
the value, itis said, of three millions, 
found in the magazines of the Douaniers 
in Amsterdam, was publicly burnt on the 
9th of August. 

SPAIN. 

Dispatches from the Marquis of Wel- 
lington, dated Lezaca, llth of August, 
stated, that the Fort at Zaragoza sur- 
rendered on the 30th of July, to General 
Mina. Above 500 prisoners, 47 pieces 
of cannon, and a vast quantity of ammu- 
nition, arms, and elothing, were taken 
in this place. 

Since our last publication, another 
glorious achievement has been wrought 
—another deadly blow to French usurpa- 
tion. The town and castle of San Sebas- 
tian’s have been taken,—the former by 
assault, the latter by serrender. The 
batteries were re-opened on the 26th 
ult. ; but during the suspension of the 
siege, the enemy had prepared every 
means of defence that art could devise. 
By the 30th, several practicable breaches 
were effected; and on the 3ist, at eleven 
o’clock in the forenoon, the assault was 
made. The external appearance of the 
main breach proved fallacious; almost 
insuperable difficulties occurred in storm- 
ing it; for a long time the most deter- 
mined bravery was exerted in vain by 
successive detachments: ‘‘ xo man (says 
Sir Thomas Graham) outlived the attempt 
to gain the ridge;” and at last a firm 
footing for our troops was only obtained 
by the bold measure of turning our heavy 
guns against the curtain, and firing only 
a few feet over the heads of our own 
men. This admirable manceuvre was 
executed with a precision of practice be- 
yond example.—The near prospect of 
losing this strong-hold, incited Soult to 
make a desperate effort for its relief. 
His principal push was made near the 
heights of San Marcial, which were oc- 
cupied by Spanish troops: and it is a 
mark how little national jealousy exists 
among the Allies, that the discipline, 
steadiness, and bravery of the Spaniards 
on this occasion, excitéd ‘the universal 
admiration of the whole army, and drew 
upon them the especial approbation of 
Lord Wellington, The French were re- 
pulsed 
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pulsed on this and every other point. 
The total loss of the British, Spaniards, 
and Portuguese, in the siege and in tre 
battle, was exceedingly heavy, amounting 
to not less than 5000 put hors de combat ; 
but on the Enewmy’s side it was undoubt- 
edly far more considerable. 

By a decree of the Cortes, a monument 
is to be erected in the plains of Vittoria, 
to commemorate the great victory gain- 
ed there. 

An Officer, who has arrived from the 
Peninsula states, that the army of Lord 
Wellington amounts to 120,000 men; of 
which 30,000 are Portuguese, 40,000 
British, and 50,000 Spaniards. 

DENMARK AND SWEDEN. 

It is thought that a naval attack will be 
made against Copenhagen. Should it not 
succeed in compelling the King of Den. 
mark to renounce the alliance of Buona. 
pafte, yet it must, by causing the recal of 
the corps in Mecklenburgh and Holstein, 
operate as a powerful diversion in favour 


of the army under the Crown Prince of. 


Sweden. 

The College of Medicine of Stockholm 
has discovered that the leaves of the po- 
tatoe-root, dried in a particular manuer, 
give a tobacco far superior, in point of 
fragrance, to ordinary tobacco, The 
King has, in consequence, erdered the 
public authorities to favotr by every 
means in their power the cultivation of 


th's root. 
AMERICA, 

In the American papers it is asserted, 
that “a Gentleman at Norwich U, S. 
has invented a diving-boat, which, by 
means of paddles, be can propel under 
water at the rate of three miles an hour, 
and ascend and descend at pleasure. He 
has been three times under the bottom 
of the Ramilies, off New London. In 
the first attempt, after remaining under 
some time, he came to the top of the 
water like the Porpeise for air, and, as 
luck would have it, came up but a few 
feet from the stern of the Ramilies. He 
was observed by the centinel on deck, 
who sung out “ boat ahoy’’—immediate- 
ly on hearing which, the boat descended 
without making a reply. Seeing this, 
an alarm gun was fired on board the 
ship, and all hands called to quarters— 
the cable cut and the ship got under 
weigh with all possible dispatch, ex- 
pecting to be blown up by a Torpedo. In 
the third attempt he came up directly 
under the Ramilies, and fastened him- 
self and his boat to her keel, where he 
remained half an hour, and succeeded in 
perforating a hvle through her copper ; 
but while engaged in screwing a Torpedo 
to her bottom, the screw broke, and de- 


feated his object for that time. So great 


is the alarm and fear, on board the 
Ramilies, of some such stratagem being 
played off upon them, that Commodore 
Hardy has withdrawn his force from be- 
fore New London, and keeps his ship 
under weigh all the time, instead of lying 
at anchor a: formerly.” 

By a St. Vincent’s paper of the 2d ult, 
it appears, that there have been several 
minor eruptions of Mount Souffriere, 
since the dreadful voleano in 1812. The 
Rabacea River flows again from its 
springs, but not in its old direction; it 
poured its unwelcome torrents through 
Langley Park, making its own bed in its 
wild and impetuous progress, and destroy 
ing vast quantities of sugar, &c, 





IRELAND: 

Dublin, Aug. 26.— Lord Whitworth 
entered Dublin Castle this evening. His 
Lordship was received at the grand portal 
by several personages of distinction, and 
conducted to the state apartments. His 
Excellency soon after entered the Coun- 
cil-chamber, preceded by the different 
Officers of State, and followed by his 
suite, the Duchess of Dorset, many no- 
blemen, and numerous friends and vi- 
sitors; and his investiture to the office 
of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland immedi- 
ately took place, when the Duke of 
Richmond resigned into the hands of his 
successor the high and important trust. 
The oaths were administered by the Lord 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench —Next 
morning the Duke of Richmond beid an 
undress Levee at the Castle, which was 
most numerously attended, and at half- 
past 12 o’clock ieft the Castle, in order 
to embark on board his Majesty’s yacht 
the William and Mary, en his return to 
England. His Excellency the Viscount 
Whitworth, Lord Lieutenant, and the 
Duke of Richmond went together from 
the Castle in the state-coach, preceded 
by the leading coaches, in which were 
the Officers of State, to the South wall, 
where the yacht lay. They were es- 
corted by a squadron of dragoons, and 
attended by a great number of the nobi- 
lity and persons of distinction; the Lord 
Mayor, Sheriffs, several of the Aldermen 
and principal Citizens, in their carriages, 
followed by a concourse of people, to the 
water-side, The streets were lined by 
the regiments of infantry on the Dublin 
duty. The Duke of Richmond received 
every demonstration of respect, in pass- 
ing through the streets, from the people, 
who testified their regard by repeated 
wishes for his welfare. 

At the /Vestmeath Assizes, two persons, 
each named John Curmaghan, were found 
guilty of shvoting at Mr, Geogegan,while, 
coming out of the Chapel ef —— 
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elare, last Palm Sunday. The assassina- 
tion was committed in consequence of 
Mr. G.’s baving defended his house 
‘against a lawless banditti, and shot three 
of them.—Three other persons were sen- 
tence d to transportation, for administer- 
ing oaths of a rebellious tendency. 





COUNTRY NEWS. 

Aug. 8. The Bishop of Salisbury con- 
secrated the new Chapel at the Royal 
Military College at Sandhurst, and the 
burial-ground adjoining ; and on the fol- 
lowing morning confirmed 85 of the 
young gentlemen Cadets. 

Aug. 23. A powder-mill at Cosawes 
Wood, in the parish of Gluvias, Corn- 
wall, belonging to Mr. Gill, blew up. No 
lives were lost. 

Aug. 29. Upwards of three acres of 
wheat were burnt in the neighbourhood 
of Welling, in Kent, during the last 
week. The proprietor had incautiously 
set fire to some weeds, which communi- 
eated to the wheat, and in an instant the 
whole was in flames, 

Aug. 29. A fire broke out at the house 
of P. Sykes, Esq. Harbledon, near Dor- 
chester, Oxon, occasioned by some bed- 
furniture taking fire in the servant's bed- 
room. The family escaped with diffi- 
culty; but a man-servant was so much 
burnt, that he is not expected to live. 
The interior of the house was destroyed, 
and the stabling, barn, and out-houses. 

Aug. 31. This evening, as Mr. J. Payne 
and his son were fishing off Cromer fer 
lobsters, they got entangled in their 
nets, and were both drowned. 

Sept. 4. The Bishop of Bristol conse- 
crated the new Church at Bourton, Dor- 
set ; and anexcellent Sermon was preach- 
ed by the Rev. Chancellor Douglas, from 
Psalm exvii. 16. 

Sept. 5. The new bridge over the North 
Esk, at Marykirk, Kincardineshire, is 
finished, as well as the approaches to it. 

Sept. 12. A large meteor, or ball of 
fire, last week passed over Glasgow, in 
a direction from nearly South to North ; 
its duration might be about half a mi- 
nute, and its brilliancy was so great 
that a pin might have been picked up 

. in the streets. 

Sept. 12. Last week, a man who re- 
sided with his father and mother in a 
cottage near Showy Works, dberga- 
venny, murdered both his parents, by 
beating them with a heavy bar of wood. 
He then went to a brother-in-law, and 
said, “he had done the deed!” and 
**was now come to murder bis sister 
also!” He was instantly apprehended. 

He is about 40 years of age, a savage in 
intellect, totally unacquainted with the 
rudiments of religion. 


Intelligence from various Parts of the Country. 
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The Harvest.—The crops are most ex- 
cellent, and the very favourable state of 
the weather renders it highly probable 
that the present will prove the most 
propitious harvest which we have had 
for many years. Worcester Journal.—~ 
The crops of all kinds of grain have never 
been more luxuriant than in the present 
year; several fields in this neighbour- 
heod have yielded 40 bushels per acre ; 
an instance almost unprecedented, the 
general average being about 20 bushels, 
Exeter Gazette.— One proof in support 
of the general opinion of. the unprece- 
dented bountifulness of the present crops, 
we feel great pleasure in nientivning: 
Mr. Southweod, of Bathpool, willing to 
ascertain the actual amount of the pro- 
duce of two acres of wheat in his pus- 
session, caused it to be thrashed, and 
found it yield the uncommon quantity of 
70 bushels! This is nearly double the 
amount of an average crop. Taunton Cou- 
rier. —From other parts of the kingdom 
the most favourable reports of the har- 
vest have been received. 

The Mayor and Justices of Bath hav- 
ing taken into consideration the Act of 
Parliament of the Jast Session relating 
to the Price and Assize of Bread, which 
took effect on the 10th ult. have resolved 
to try the experiment of leaving the 
bakers to the natural competition of 
trade as to price, and to confine their 
own duties at present to the quality and 
weight only of bread sold within their 
jurisdiction. The Corperation of Nor. 
wich have come to the same resolution. 

The Citizens of Bristol have present- 
ed to the Right Hon. C. B. Bathurst, 
their late representative in five sueces- 
sive parliaments, a magnificent piece of 
plate, as a memorial of his political con- 
nexion with that City. 

At the Warwick Assizes, John Britain 
was convicted of the murder of his wife, 
Anne Britain, on the 5th of April last, 
with a bar of iron, The principal evi- 
dence against him was his ownson. He 
was executed on the 27th August; and 
has left three children to bewail his 
shocking end, and the lamentable fate of 
their mother. 

At the Gloucester Assizes, Luke Heath, 
a farmer’s son at Cowhoneybourne, 28 
years old, .was convicted of the murder 
of Sarah Harris, the daughter of a la- 
bourer in that place, who was pregnant 
by him, upwards of four years ago. Be- 
fore his execution, he made a full con- 
fession of his guilt. 

At the Norwich Assizes, James Maxey 
was indicted for poisoning his wife Dinah » 
Maxey, and her daughter by a former 
husband, by putting poison into a tea- 
kettle filled with water, The Lord Chief 

Baron, 
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Baron, after an able charge to the Jury, 
considered that there was not evidence 
sufficient to prove Maxey’s guilt; and 
the Jury acquitted him, ‘ : 

At the Jruro Assizes, in an action 
brought by Mr. Williams, a London mer- 
ehant, against the proprietors of the 
mail coach between Exeter and Fal- 
mouth, for having had his leg fractured 
and some of his ribs broken, in conse- 
quence of the overturning of the coach 
on Polson-bridge, owing to the negli- 
gence of the coachman, a special jury 
gave a verdict of 251/. damages. 

Griffin, a private in the 69th foot, has 
been committed to Ipswich Gaol, for 
stabbing Thomas M‘Mahon, ancther pri- 
vate, with a bayonet, which caused his 
death. They had quarrelled and fought 
at eleven o’clock on Saturday night, Aug. 
26th; anda short time after M‘Mahon 
passing the room of Griffin, some words 
passed between them; Griffin pursued 
M‘Mahon with a drawn bayonet, and the 
ery of murder was heard immediately 
after. M‘Mahon survived till Sunday 
afternoon, after having signed a deposi- 
tion, that Griffin had stabbed him. 

The four officers found guilty of mur- 
der, and sentenced to death for being 
concerned in the late duel at the Isle of 
Wight, in which Lieut. Blundell was 
killed (see p. 183.) have been pardoned 
by the Prince Regent. Lieut. Dillon, 
Ensigns O’Brien and Gilchrist, are dis- 
missed bis Majesty’s service; the two 
latter are left open to restoration. En- 
sign M‘Guire, by whose hand Lieut, 
Blundel fell, is pardoned. 

A subscription bas been opened in 
Yorkshire, in behalf of Mr. Wm. Cart- 
wright, who so bravely defended Raw- 
fold Milis against the Luddites. The 
sum subseribed, upto Sept. 6, was £2700. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES, 


Court of Chancery, July 29. 
Ex-parte Berkhamstead School. 

The Lord Chancellor pronounced judg- 
ment in this Charity cause. It was an 
endowment made very many years, or 
augmented by donation, the origin of the 
establishment having been at a time an- 
terior to the period denominated time 
eut of mind in law (which is limited to 
the return of King Richard I. from the 
Crusades).—The estates are situated in 
Hertfordshire, and were granted or ap- 
plied to divers charitable uses immeimo- 
rially.—The distribution of the property 
was under the will of the donor, grant- 
ing the additional endowment in the fol- 
lowing ratio—two thirds to the use and 
maintenance of the master and usher in 
succession for ever—the remaining third 
we be appropriated ty the disbursement 
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of all taxes, rates, &c. that should be de- 
mandable from the two thirds, &c. the 
surplus of such third part to be distri- 
buted for the relief of the indigent poor 
of Berkhamstead.—It was found by the 
Lords Commissioners appointed to inves- 
tigate all charitable institutions through- 
out England, temp. Henry VIII, that 
this charity had been long abused, even 
from its foundation, whereupon letters 
patent and an Act of Parliament were 
passed, containing regulations for the 
better management and application of 
the funds.—In despite of such regula- 
tions, the abuse continued, insomuch 
that it became necessary to file a bill in 
this Court, when Lord Thurlow was 
Chancellor, for relief; whereupon a re- 
ference was made to a Master in Chan- 
cery, directing him to inquire into, and 
report upon, the state of the Instivution. 
By the report made in 1794, it appeared 
that this same radical abuse was con- 
tinued, and that the indigent poor did 
not receive one farthing from surplus of 
third; the same having been reported 
not adequate to defray the incumbrances 
affecting the two-thirds which remained, 
shared between the master and the usher, 
the latter taking one-third, and the for- 
mer two-thirds of profits, in their in- 
creased and accumulated state. — Al- 
though they have never since, nor now, 
one single pupil, rich or poor, to instruct, 
contending that they are entitled to pos~ - 
sess the large income, merely because 
they, like their predecessors, now are 
and have been ready on the spot to give 
instructions, if any pupils should attend 
them, The present Bill charged the Re- 
ceiver appointed by the Court with haw- 
ing made several leases for lives, or thir- 
ty-one leases, partly for fines, with small 
rents, and partly for rack-rents, but with- 
out paying into Court, as the former de- 
cree directed, any part of the monies 
arising from such fines and rents, so that 
the former order of Lord Thurlow be- 
came nugatory.—It further appeared, 
that a sum not amounting to less thaw 
50002. of net fund’ remained now in the 
Receiver’s hands, or within his power te 
collect, of which he admitted, being in 
Court, that he had annually received a 
sum of between © and 30001. It was 
charged also against the Receiver, that 
he had granted leases of some of the 
lands to some of the trustees or their 
friends, through the influence of such 
trustees, and that he had not by his an- 
swer, satisfactorily accounted for the 
considerations received by bim for suck 
leases, but which he now submitted to 
comply with.—It was pressed by the Pe- 
titioner’s Counsel, that he should yield’ 
such compliances, accompagied with _ 
full 
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full and satisfactory affidavit.—The Lord 
Chancellor desired the affidavit to be 
produced, and expressed himself in terms 
ef strong indignation upon this most 
shameful perversion and gross abuse of 
the charity, that, shocking to relate, had 
never yielded any of the benefits intend- 
ed, except to the master and usher.— 
His Lordship dictated a most extensive 
and critical reference to be made to the 
master, for inquiring into, minutely and 
specially,the various abuses and nuisances 
attending this charity, in order that, as 
an example to the many and lamentable 
perversion of public charities, he might 
make such a decree as could neither be 
evaded nor baffled.—Prayer of the peti- 
tioner granted in the terms prayed for. 


Windsor .Castle, Sept. 4. His Majesty 
has for some months past appeared gene- 
Tally tranquil and comfortable, although 
his disorder remains undiminished. 


Friday, Sept. 10. 

This morning, about one o'clock, two 
houses in Mint-street, Borough, the one 
belonging to Mr. Tatson, a soap-maker 
and melter, the other to Mr. Snuggs, 
a broker, were destroyed by fire. 

Tuesday, Sept. 21. 

This being St. Matthew’s Day, the 
Lord Mayor and Sheriffs proceeded in 
their state carriages to Christ Church, 
Newgate-street, to hear a Sermon by one 
of the late Scholars who have been 
brought up in Christ's Hospital. The 

reacher, the Rev. Christopher Wilson, 

ellow of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, 
dilated in his discourse, with much per- 
Spicuity, on the necessity and absolute 
expediency of making the National Re- 
ligion the foundation of National Edu- 
cation. After the Sermon, his Lordship, 
with the Sheriffs and Governors of that 
antient Institution, went to their Great 
Hall in the Hospital, to hear the two an- 
nual Orations spoken by the two senior 
boys of the Grammar School. A respect- 
able and numerous concourse of specta- 
tors were assembled. The first oration 
was speken in Latin, by Mr, Lynam; 
the ether, in English, by Mr. Rice. They 
acquitted themselves with great eclat, 
and a liberal subscription followed. To- 
wards the conclusion of their speeches, 
they adverted to the melancholy event 
‘and loss which the Hospital had sustain- 
ed by being deprived of the invaluable 
services of their late worthy President, 
Sir John Wm. Anderson, Bart. The re- 
gent resignation of their Steward, Mr. 
Hathaway, again occasioned them {o pay 
a tribute of respect and gratitude. They 
likewise bestowed a deserved panegyric 
wpon their new President, Sir Wm. Cur- 
tis, Bart. who was present; and thanked 
him for bis late very libera )treatment to 


them, when he entered on his new office, 
by regaling them with roast beef, plum- 
pudding, wines, &c. 

The Bishoprick of Bristol is about to 
receive a considerable addition to its 
Episcopal revenue, through the means of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. The va- 
luabie rectéry of Almondsford, on the 
Severn, in the patronage of the Bishop 
of Bristol, having just become vacant, 
but the presentation of it devolving on 
his Grace as an Option, he has liberally 
waved his right, on condition that it be 
annexed to the See in perpetuity, which 
will raise it from 600/. to 2,200/. per ann. 

A ridiculous story has lately been ob- 
truded on the public attention, of the 
re-appearance of the Right Hon. William 
Pitt. Francis Murray, formerly employ- 
ed as a constable in taking up French 
Emigrants, had a demand of 30%. on the 
Treasury ; and asserts, that about eleven 
months after the funeral of Mr. Pitt, he 
met him en horseback, in the London- 
road, and determined to have his money 
from him. He was quite sure of the per 
son being Mr. Pitt; and after much 
watching, threatening, and abuse, he 
actually obtained payment of 32/. from 
this identical Mr. Pitt, although he called 
himself Mr. Chapman, Mr. Murray 
went on persecuting the dead-and-alive 
Minister, because he had also promised 
him a place, until the 9th of August, 
when he was ordered, by a summons 
from Marlborough-street office, to find 
bail to keep the peace to the said Mr. 
Chapman. But he persisted that the 
said Mr. Chapman was the actual Wil- 
liam Pitt, late Prime Minister of Eng- 
land. He was considered as a madman, 
and suffered to depart. 

James Leary has been found guilty.of 
the murder of Edward Clifford, (noticed 
in p. 184,) and suffered the pains of the 
law on the 20th Sept. at the Old Bailey. 
He was visited the previous evening and 
the morning of execution, by Colonel 
O'Kelly, who exhorted him to confess 
his guilt. Leary, however, after being 
repeatedly pressed, declared most so- 
lemnly that he did not commit the mur- 
der, though he was present and saw it 
done. On ascending the scaffold, he 
was once more pressed by Sir John Carr 
and Col. O'Kelly, but still persisted that 
he did not commit the murder. 

The first stone forthe abutments, on 
the Surrey side of Vauxhall Bridge, was 
laid lately by Prince Charles, eldest son 
of the Duke of Brunswick. 

The venerable mansion of Irmingland 
Hail, in Norfolk, with the manor and: 
400 acres of land, the long residence of 
the Fleetwood family, was sold by auc- 
tion to the Rev. S. Pitman, of _— 
hall, for nineteen thousand pounds. 
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THEATRICAL REGISTER, 
Lyceum Tueatre. 
Aug. 4. Sharp and Fiat ; a new Farce. 
The Overture and Musick by Mr. Hook. 
Aug.19. The Waltz ; an Operatic Drama, 
altered from Wycherley’s ‘‘ Gentleman- 
Dancing-master.’’ The Musick by Mr. Horn. 





Gazetre Promotions. 

July 31, Lerd Cathcart, F. Townsend, 
esq. Windsor Herald, (as Deputy to Sir J. 
Heard, Garter principal King of Arms,) 
and Sir T. Tyrwhitt, Plenipotentiaries for 
investing the Emperor Alexander with the 
Order of the Garter, 

Aug. 7. This Gazette contains his Ma- 
jesty’s permission to John Dimsdale, esq- 
of Hampstead, to assume the dignity of 
Baron conferred by the late Empress of 
Russia on his father. 

Aug. 14. Thomas Tombs, esq. Water- 
bailiff and Verger of Sandwich, vice Har- 
vey, deceased. 

Whitehall, dug. 25. J. Cathrow, esq. 
late Rouge Dragow Pursuivant of Arms, 
Somerset Herald, vice Atkinson, deceased. 





Civit Promotions. 

Rev. C. W. Le Bas, M. A. prebendary 
of Lincoln, Professor of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy at the East-India Col- 
lege at Hertford, vice Dealtry. 

Aug, 25. Rev. Bulkeley Bandinel, M.A. 
and fellow of New College, Oxford, unani- 
mously elected Bodleian Librarian, vice 
Price, deceased. 





EcciestasTicaAL PRereRnMENTSs. 

Rev. Dr. Bourke, Dean of Ardagh, 
(brother and presumptive heir to the Earl 
of Mayo,) Bishop of Waterford. 

Rev. Wm. Davy, Sandringham R. with 
Babingley annexed, Norfolk. 

Rev. Nathanael Poyntz, B. A. Cranwich 
R. with Methwold V. annexed, Norfolk. 

Rev. James Parkin, M. A. rector of 
Oakford, Devon, Skilgate R. Somerset. 

Rev. John Carleton, D. D. Theberton R. 
Suffolk. 

Rev. C. B. Ponsonby Lowther, Orches- 
ton St. George R. Wilts, vice Gibbes, dec, 

Rev. Benjamin Preedy, M. A. Hinton- 
on-the-Greea R. Gloucestershire. 

Rev. W. J. Rees, M. A. rector of Cascob, 
Heyop R. Radnor, vice Davies, deceased. 

Rev. Edward Green, Edwin Ralph R. 
Herefordshire. 

Rev. W. H. Walker, B. A. Great Wig- 
ston, Leicestershire. 

Rev. Thomas Cooke, Westbury V. Wilts. 

Rev. Stephen Bernard Hawtrey, M. A. 
Broadchalk V. Wilts. 

Rev. John Fisher, vicar of Idmiston, 
Osmington V. Dorset ; vice Coates. 

Rev. James Commeline, Stoulton Per- 
petual Curacy, near Worcester. 

Gant. Mac. September, 1913, 
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Birtas. 

Aug. 19. At Leiston, Suffolk, Hon. Mrs. 
Vanneck, a son aad heir. 

At Dulwich, the lady of Sir Robert Gra- 
ham, bart. a son and heir, 

20. At Cheveley-park, the Duchess of 
Rutland, a son and heir, 

25. At Southill, Bedfordshire, Hon, Mrs. 
Waldegrave, a daughter. 

28. Lady Arthur Somerset, a son. 

_At Loperwood-house, Southampton, the 
wife of George Jackson, esq. Secretary of 
Legation at the Court of Prussia, a son. 

31. At Hampstead, the wife of Rev. S. 
White, D. D. rector of Hampstead, a som. 

At Southill-park, Berks, Viscountess 
Glentworth, a son. 

Lately, In Grafton-street, Lady Mary 
Deerhurst, a son. 

In Grosvenor-square, Viscountess Grim- 
stone, a son. 





Marriaces. 

Aug. 5. Mr. Buckton, jun. of Dectors’- 
Commons, proctor, to Sarah, eldest dau. 
of Mr. John Richards, of Wilderness-row. 

12. In Sloane-street, W. T. Gordon, esq. 
to Miss M. Wood, late of Stafford, having 
been previously married at Gretna in 1802. 

18. Right Hon. James Hay, son of the 
late Marquis of Tweedale, to the daughter 
of J. Forbes, esq. of Seaton, co. Aberdeen. 

21. At Lissain, Rev. R. Alexander, eld- 
est son of the Bishop of Down, to Cathe- 
rine, youngest daughter of the Rt. Hon. 
Joba Staples. 

24. Sir Charles Knightley, bart. to the 
daughter of the late Felton Hervey, esq. 

John Finch Mason, esq. to Mary, eldest 
daughter of the late Col, Samuel Cox, of 
Sanford-park, Oxon. 

26. Wm. Willock, esq. of Tamworth, to 
Elizabeth, second daughter of T, Peel, 
esq. of the Bank, Salford. 

J. Monson, esq. son of Hon. and Rev. 
T. Monson, of Bedale, to Elizabeth Anne, 
second daughter of Rev. Christ. Wyvill, of 
Burton-hall, Yorkshire. 

28. J. Gillespie, esq. Commandant of 
the East-India Company’s troops at the 
Army Depét, Isle of Wight, to Georgiana, 
third daughter of G. Hodgson, esq. of 
Charles-street, St. James’s-square. 

J. Radcliff, esq. the recent possessor of 
Ickworth-park, Hants, to the daughter of 
Admiral Graves. 

30. Molyneux Hyde Nepean, esq. son 
of Sir Evan N, bart. to Miss C. Tilghman. 

Capt. G. Reynolds, R, N. to the eldest 
daughter of Governor Dowers, of the Royal 
Hospital, Deal. 

Sept. 23. Robt. Newman, esq. of Guild- 
hall, son of Wm. Lewis Newman, esq. City 
Solicitor, to Miss Chamberlaine, eldest 
daughter of Mr. Wm. Chamberlaine, sur- 


eon, of Aylesbury-street. 
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BRIEF MEMOIRS or GEORGE SHAW, M.D. F. R. & LS. 


Dr. George Shaw, the younger of two 
sons of the Rev. Timothy Shaw, was born 
Dec. 10, 1751, at Bierton in Buckingham- 
shire, of which place his father was vicar. 
His propensity for the studies which have 
rendered him distinguished, discovered it- 
self at the early age of four years; when, 
entering into no such amusements as those 
with which children are generally de- 
lighted, he entertained himself with books, 
or with wandering by the sides of ditches, 
catching insects, and taking them home 
with him, where he would spend all his 
leisure time in watching their motions and 
examining their structure. He was edu- 
cated entirely by his father; and as the 
precocity of his intellect gave him an apti- 
tude for acquiring whatever it was wished 
that he should acquire, he was, to the cre- 
dit of the preceptor as wel! as the pupil, 
abundautly qualified at the age of little 
more than thirteen, to enter upon a course 
of academical studies. In 1765 he was 
entered at Magdalen-hall, Oxford, where 
he was no less distinguished by the regu- 
larity of his conduct than by an uncom- 
monly diligent application to his studies. 
On May 24, 1769, he was admitted to the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts; and on May 
16, 1772, to that of Master of Arts. That 
he might assist his father in his clerical 
duties, he took orders, and was ordained 
Deacon in 1774, at Buckden, by Green, 
Bishop of Lincoln, and performed regu- 
larly the duty at Stoke and Buckland, two 
chapels, each three miles apart from Bier- 
ton, the mother-church. As his predilec- 
tion for natural science never forsook him, 
and feeling a stronger inclination for stu- 
dies more connected with it than parochial 
duties and theological acquirements, he 
laid aside the clerical habit, and went to 
Edinburgh, where be engaged in a course 
of reading, and qualified himself for a pro- 


fession more congenial with his faveurite ~ 


pursuit. Having directed his views to 
medicine, he attended for three years tne 
lectures of Black and Cullen, and other 
eminent Professors, and then returned to 
Oxford, where he obtained an appointment 
by which he acquired much celebrity, viz. 
Deputy Botanical Lecturer. To this office 
he was appointed by Dr. Sibthorp, the Bo- 
tanical Professor, who was then upon the 
eve of setting out upon his travels in 
Grecce, &c. Upon the death of Dr. Sib- 
thorp, Dr. Shaw was a candidate for the 
vacant chair of the Professor of Botany ; 
and so high did the votes of the Members 
of the University run in his favour, that he 
would have succeeded in his wishes, had 
it not been discovered that the statute re- 
Jating to that Professorship enacted that 


no person in orders should be deemed eli- 
gible. On October 17, 1787, he was ad- 
mitted to the degrees of Bachelor and 
Doctor of Medicine. It appears from the 
Catalogue of Oxford Graduates that when 
he took these degrees he had removed his 
name from Magdalen Hall to Magdalen 
College. In this year Dr. Shaw removed 
to London, where he practised as a Phy- 
sician, In 1788 some gentlemen, distin- 
guished for their attachment to the study 
of, and emiuent for their acquirements in, 
Natural History, established a Society for 
the advancement of this science, under 
the name of the Linnwan Society. Dr. 
Smith was elevated to the chair of Presi- 
dent of this Society, and Dr. Shaw was 
appointed one of the Vice-Presidents.— 
Among the Linnaan Transactions appear 
the following articies, contributed by Dr. 
Shaw :—* Description of the Stylephorus 
cordatus, a new fish.” ‘‘ Description of the 
Cancer stagnalis of Linnzus.” “ Remarks 
on Scolopendra eleetrica, and Scolopendra 
subterranea.” ‘A Note to Mr. Kirby’s 
Description of the new species of Hirudo,” 
“Account of a minute Ichneumon.” ‘“ De- 
scription of a species of Mycteria.” “ De- 
scription of the Mus Bursarius, and Tubu- 
laria magnifica,” 

Dr. Shaw’s fame, which had already 
beamed forth in Oxford, now began to 
shine with effulgence in London ; for about 
this time he was becoming popular as a 
lecturer, and admired as an author. Hig 
lectures at the Leverian Museum, both 
before and after that rich and incompara- 
ble collection was removed from Leicester- 
house, never failed to attract a numerous 
and scientific audience. An elegant pro- 
duction, entitled “ The Naturalist’s Mis- 
cellany,” made its appearance in 1789: 
this work was published monthly, in num- 
bers, and had extended to the time of the 
decease of Dr. Shaw as far as No. 286; a 
posthumous number, with an index, will 
close this beautiful and extensive produce 
tion, which comprises, in one thousand 
and sixty-four plates, figures of the more 
curious and remarkable productions of the 
three kingdoms of Nature, more particu. 
larly of the animal kingdom, with descrip- 
tions in English and Latin. In this year 
also Dr. Shaw was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal: Society, an honour which few 
among its members have better deserved, 
and none ever more justly prized. A 
perivudical work appears to have been pro- 
jected by him in 1790, entitled “Speculum 
Lionzum, or Linnzan Zoology,” 4to. 
one number only appeared. A vacancy 
happening in the British Museum iv 1791, 
Dr. Shaw became a candidate for the 

office 
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office of a Librarian upon that great na- 
tional establishment ; and his eminent qua- 
lifications procured him the appointment 
of Assistant Keeper of the Natural His- 
tory. The melancholy scenes and the 
disagreeable effluvia of a sick chamber, 
had given him a disgust for the practice of 
a profession whose studies he had pursued 
with considerable ardour and delight. 
Upon this appointment, therefore, he re- 
signed with cheerfulness whatever pro- 
spects he might have had as a physician, 
for the narrow income of an office which 
afforded him the most enlarged opportu- 
nities of prosecuting his researches into 
that science to which he was most devoted. 
Between the years 1792 and 1796 appear- 
ed “* Musei Leveriani explicatio Anglica 
et Latina, opera et studio Georgii Shaw, 
M.D. R.S.S. Adduntur figure eleganter 
sculpte et colorate. Impensis Jacobi 
Parkinson.””—In 1794 a splendid publica- 
tion was engaged in by Dr. Shaw, in con- 
juction with Dr. Smith and Mr. Sowerby, 
jilustrative of the accessions which had 
been made to natural science by the dis- 
coveries of those who had attempted to 
explore the undefined shores of New Hol- 
Jand. The animals peculiar to that coun- 
try were described by Dr. Shaw, in a work 
published in one vol. 4to. entitled “ The 
Zoology of New Holland ;” the beauti- 
ful and accurate figures which adorned it 
were delineated by Mr. Sowerby: the 
botanical part, which formed another por- 
tion of this work, was written by Dr. Smith, 
and published under the title of “The 
Botany of New Holland.” Sixty large 
and beautiful prints, published by J. Mil- 
ter, the celebrated editor of the Gardener’s 
Dictionary, under the title of “ Various 
subjects in Natural History, wherein are 
delineated Birds, Animals, and many cu- 
rious Plants,” not meeting with a quick 
sale, from want of letter-press containing 
descriptions of the plates, Dr. Shaw was 
applied to, to supply the deficiency. This 
work was published in 1796, under the 
following title: “ Cimelia Physica: Fi- 
gures of rare and curious Quadrupeds, 
Birds, &c. together with several most ele- 
gant Plants, engraved and coloured from 
the subjects themselves; with descriptions 
by Geo. Shaw, M. D. F.R.S.” This, and 
the Museum Leverianum, are amongst the 
most magnificent publications England 
has produced. 

From the extended state of Natural 
History, the objects ef which had become 
exceedingly numerous by the discoveries 
of those, who through love of enterprize, 
or stimulated by commerce, ventured to 
traverse the globe in search of new regions, 
it became desirable that a work should be 
accomplished which should give, in a sys- 
tematic, yet a popular form, the dgscrip- 
tion and history of those numerous beings, 


among which Man holds so elevated a 
place, and which, equally with himself, 
have proceeded from the grand source of 
creative power and goodness. The verbo- 
sity and the reveries of Buffon rendered 
his, otherwise valuable, work uselessly ex- 
tensive ; and the systematic brevity of 
Linneus was too dry for any but philose- 
phers. To give a systematic history of 
the animal kingdom, free from the redun- 
dancies of the one, and more inviting to 
the general reader than the philosophic 
production of the other, was a compre- 
hensive and arduous undertaking, which 
Dr. Shaw ventured to attempt, and had, 
with an ability which will for ever render 
him illastrious amongst his countrymen, 
nearly completed. This work was entitled 
“ General Zoology, or Natural History, 
with plates from the best authorities, and 
most select specimens.” Of this cele- 
brated work, Parts 1 and 2 of the first vo- 
lume were published in 1800, and from 
time to time, seven more volumes, in the 
life-time of the author. Among bis papers 
was found a ninth volume prepared for 
the press, which will be published with 
all convenient speed. 

A course of Zoological Lectures was 
read by Dr. Shaw at the Royal Institution 
in the years 1806 and 1807; and the same 
course, with little alteration, was delivered 
in 1809 at the Surrey Institution. These 
were published in 1809, in two volumes, 
8vo. In the nine first Lectures the author 
compresses the substance of what he had 
already published in his General Zoology. 
The three last Lectures have now become 
more particularly valuable, as they not 
only contain materials which have hitherto 
been almost untouched, but may be fur- 
ther considered as a sketch of what he in- 
tended to accomplish in completing bis 
General Zoology. —In 1£07, upon the 
death of Dr, Gray, Keeper of the Natural 
History in the British Museum, Dr. Shaw 
was promoted to that office.—An Abridg- 
ment of the Philosophical Transactions, in 
eighteen volumes, 4to. by Dr. Charles 
Hutton, Dr. George Shaw, and Dr. R, 
Pearson, made its appearance in 1809, 
All the papers relating to Nataral History, 
and these amounted to near fifteen hun- 
dred, were abridged by Dr. Shaw, and 
were rendered more interesting than they 
appeared in their original form, by the 
insertion of the Linnzan generic and spe- 
cific names, and still further so by occa- 
sional annotations, pointing out where the 
subject has been more fully investigated 
in some of the subsequent volumes of the 
Transactions, or in other works, After 
this, no new undertaking engaged his pen, 
His time was altogether employed upon 
his two progressive works, his Naturalist’s 
Miscellany, and his General Zoology, when 
death, upon a short warning, terminated 

his 
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in the 62d year of his age. His illness, 
which was but of a few days’ continuance, 
originated in a constipation of the bowels, 
In this he had relief, and confident hopes 
of his recovery were beginning to be enter- 
tained, when an abscess formed on a por- 
tion of the intestines, and brought on 
speedy dissolution. His senses and his 
recollection only forsook him with his 
breath. He died as he had lived, with a 
philosophic composure and serenity of 
mind, which neither the acute pains which 
he endured, nor the awful change which 
he was about to experience, could in any 
visible degree disturb. 

As few men have left behind them a 
character more estimable in every quality 
that regards personal merit, or public ser- 
vice, his name will be transmitted to pos- 
terity among those who give lustre to their 
age and country, who do honour to human 
nature by their virtues, and who contribute 
to the advancement of science and the in- 
terests of literature by their superior ta- 
lents. Endued by nature with considera- 
ble intellectual parts, and these improved 
by assiduous cultivation, he acquired a 
vast stock of general knowledge. His ex- 
tensive information was treasured up with- 
out confusion, applied in his works with 
discernment, and communicated to every 
inquirer with cheerfulness and freedom. 
At an early period of life he became an 
excellent scholar. He wrote Latin with 
facility, with elegance, and with great 
purity. Upon most subjects of polite 
literature he manifested in his conversa- 
tion a critical taste, and a high relish for 
the productions of genius. Among the 
relaxations from graver studies, poetical 
composition occasionally employed his ta- 
Jents, and the productions of this kind, 
which are dispersed in his General Zoology, 
and in Dr. Thornton’s ‘‘Temple of Flora,” 
are equally creditable to his taste and his 
imagination. He had a prodigious and a 
most tenacious memory: to such a per- 
fection did he enjoy this faculty, that he 
could refer persons correctly to almost 
every author he had read, for any fact 
that they needed. In trials that have 
been made upon him in the earlier part 
of his life, he could repeat the preceding 
or following line of any one recited from 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, or the works of 
Horace. Dr. Shaw’s reputation was great 
in Botany, but still greater in Zoology. 
Herein posterity will be ever indebted for 
the services he has rendered this branch 
of Natural History, especially that portion 
of it which relates to arrangement and 
description. A clear and correct account 
of the generic and specific character of 
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animals, the essentials of this science, is 
the remarkable feature and meritorious 
character of all his works. Having in the 
first place strictly attended to these, he 
then proceeded to give his subjects al! the 
suitable embellishments that extensive 
erudition, good taste, and a correct me- 
mory, could bestow. His descriptions, if 
they were minute, yet they were never 
trifling ; if enlivened by anecdote, and rich 
in information, it was done with propriety, 
and without being tedious ; they were, too, 
always popular, and at the same time 
possessing all that the dignity of science 
required, His hours of amusement were 
frequently employed upon mechanical 
contrivances, connected with his philoso- 
phical pursuits, or bis domestic comforts, 
in which he shewed great ingenuity in in- 
vention, and a delicate neatness in execu- 
tion. His behaviour was remarkably po- 
lite. In his person he was neat, gentle- 
manlike in his dress, methodical in his 
habits, in the disposition of his library, 
his papers, and in the order of every thing 
that belonged to him. His natural temper 
was lively, good humoured, sociable. His 
conversation was precise, full of informa- 
tion, always amusing, frequently smart 
and witty. He was universally esteemed 
by men of science, beloved by a large cir- 
cle of his friends, and had it not been for 
a few sarcastic expressions which he had, 
without any malicious intention, suffered 
to escape him, he had lived without an 
enemy. None of those passions which 
produce so much disquietude and misery 
amongst mankind, seem ever to have 
found a place in bis bosom. He was fru- 
gal in his expences, moderate in his wishes, 
temperate to an uncommon degree in eat- 
ing and drinking, and so chaste in his de-~ 
sires, that no one could reproach bim with 
the commission of an indecent action, or 
the use of an immodest werd; nay, such 
was the delicacy and purity of his mind, 
that the Writer of this Memoir bas repeat- 
edly heard him assert, that he had scru- 
pulously endeavoured to avoid in his wri- 
tings every expression which a woman 
would blush to read. Sincerity of heart, 
innocence of mind, and simplicity of man- 
ners, eminently and uniformly marked bis 
whole character. Of his religious senti- 
ments little is known, as be was remarka- 
bly reserved upon ‘all subjects connected 
with his personal duct and opini 

He however sufficiently shewed in his con- 
versation, and by performing the public 
duties of religion in his attendance upon 
the service of the Church of England, that 
his notions were, in this respect, serious 
and pious. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE LATE HENRY-JAMES PYE, ESQ. POET LAUREAT. 


Hewry-James Pyg, esq. (whose death 
is recorded in p. 197,) was descended from 
a very antient and respectable family, 
who are stated to have come into England 
with the Conqueror, and settled at a place 
called the Meerd in Herefordshire. His 
great-great-grandfather was Auditor of the 
Exchequer to James I.; and, by virtue of 
that office, paid the salary of the Poet- 
Jaureat, as appears from the subsequent 
verses of Ben Jonson :— 

“ Father John Burges, 

Necessity urges 

My mournful cry 

To Sir Robert Pye ; 

And that he would venture 

To send my debenture. 

Tell him, his Ben 

Knew the time when 

He loved the Muses, 

Though now he refuses 

To take apprehension 

. Ofa year’s pension.” 

His son, Sir Robert Pye, a knight also, 
married Anne, the eldest daughter of John 
Hampden, the patriot, of whom the late 
Poet-laureat was consequently the repre- 
sentative by the female line. The last 
male heir left the estate in Herefordshire 
and the name to the Trevors, descended 
from the second daughter ; but Sir Robert 
Pye purchased Faringdon in Berkshire, 
which county he twice represented in Par- 
jiament*, Our author’s father, Henry 

e, esq. who occasionally resided there, 
was elected no less than five times, with- 
out opposition, fer the same county. 

Henry James Pye was born in London 
in 1745, and educated at home under a 
private tutor until he had attained the 
age of seventeen, when he entered a gen- 
tleman commoner of Magdalen college, 
Oxford, under the care of Dr. Richard 
Scroup, where be continued four years, 
and had the honorary degree of M. A. 
conferred on him July 3, 1766. In 1772, 
at the installation of Lord North, he was 
also created Doctor of Laws. Within ten 
days after he came of age his father died, 
(March 2, 1766,) at Faringdon+; and 
Mr. Pye married, in the same year, the 


sister~ of Lieut.-col. Hooke, and lived 
chiefly in the country, making only occa- 
sional visits for a few weeks to London, 
dividing his time between his studies, the 
duties of a magistrate, and the diversions 
of the field, to which he was remarkably 
attached. He was for some time in the 
Berkshire militia. In 1734 he was chosen 
Member of Parliament for Berkshire; 
but the numberless expences attending 
such a situation, and the contest to obtain 
it, reduced him to the harsh, yet neces- 
sary, measure, of selling his paternal 
estate. In 1790 Mr. Pye was appointed 
to suceeed his ingenious and worthy friend 
Tom Warten, ag Poet-laureat; and ia 
1792 he was nominated one of the magis- 
trates for Westminster, under the Police 
Act; in both of which situations he con- 
ducted himself with honour and ability. 

From his earliest days Mr. Pye was 
devoted tu reading. When he was about 
ten years old, his father put Pope’s Ho- 
mer into his hand: the rapture which he 
received from this exquisite paraphrase 
of the Grecian Bard was never to be for- 
gotten, and it completely fixed him a 
rhymer for life, as he has pleasantly ex- 
pressed it. To this early love of reading 
Mr. Pye was indebted for the various 
learning he possessed. His first literary 
production, probably, was an “ Ode on 
the Birth of the Prince of Wales,” pub- 
lished in the Oxford Collection; and the 
following distinct publications bave suc. 
cessively appeared from his prolific pen: 

“ Beauty, a Poetical Essay,” 1766, 

“ Elegies on different Occasions,” 1768, 
4te. 

“The Triumph of Fashion, a Vision,” 
1771, Ato. 

“Faringdon Hill, a Poem in Two 
Books,” 1774, 4to. 

«Six Olympic Odes of Pindar, being 
those omitted by Mr. West, translated imo 
English Verse, with Notes,” 1775, 12mo. 

“The Art of War, a Poem, translated 
from the French of the King of Prussia,” 
written and published in 1778, at his lei- 
sure hours during the encampment at 
Coxheath. 





* The monuments of Sir Robert Pye, and of Admiral Henry and his wives Jane 
and Anne, iv Faringdon church, are described, and the epitaphs printed at length, 


in our vol. LXX. pp. 505, 506. 


+ The mother of the Laureat died at her house in Devonshire-street, Bloomsbury, 


May.13, 1806, aged 88. 


¢ By this lady Mr. Pye had two daughters; the elder of whom, Mary, married 
Mr. Jones, and is now a widow; the other, Matilda Catherine, married, May 18, 
1802, Samuel James Arnold, esq. son of Dr. Arnold.—Mrs. Pye died Dec, 21, 1796, 
She was the authoress of a farce, intituled, “The Capricious Lady,” which was acted 
at Drary-lane, May 10, 1771, for the benefit of Mr. Inchbald and Mrs. Morland, but 
was never published,—Mr. Pye married a second wife, who survives him; by whom 


-be had issue, 


“ The 
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“The Progress of Refinement, a Poem, 
in Three Parts,” 1783, 4to; (reviewed in 
our vol. LIL. p. 513.) It is, in fact, a 
history of the procedure of the human 
mind, in manners, learning, and taste, 
from the first dawnings of cultivated life to 
the present day. The poem displays the 
great knowledge of the Author, the ele- 
gance of his genius, and the soundness of 
his judgment. His descriptions are just 
and beautiful, and his versification cor- 
rect, polished, and harmonious. 

“Shooting, a Poem,” 1784, 4to.; (re- 
viewed in vol. LIV. p. 917.) 

“Poems on various Subjects,” in two 
octavo volumes, in which several of the 
defore-mentioned pieces were collected, 
and a few new ones Added; 1787. An 
elegant and very faithful English Transla- 
tion of the Song of Harmodius and Aris- 
togeiton, is to be found, among other ex- 
cellent pieces, in this Collection. 

A Translation of the Poetics of Aristotle, 
first published in an octavo volume in 
1788, and afterwards prefixed to a Com- 
mentary on that Work, published in a 
quarto volume. 

** Amusement, a Poetical Essay,” 1790, 
(reviewed in our vol. LX. p. 544.) 

“The Siege of Meaux, a Tragedy, in 
three Acts,’”’ acted at Covent-garden The- 
atre, 1794, 8vo.; the story of which is 
interesting, and the language poetical. 

“The War Elegies of Tyrtwus imi- 
tated, and addressed to the people of 
Great Britain; with some Observations 
on the Life and Poems of Tyrteus,” 1795. 
(See vol. LXV. pp. 412, 636.) 

“The Democrat; inierspersed with 
Anecdotes of well - known Characters,” 
1795, 2 vols. 12mo. 

“*« Lenore, a Tale, translated from the 
German of Gottfried Augustus Birger,” 
1796, 4to. Of the several translations of 
this Tale which have appeared, Mr. Pye’s 
is esteemed the best ; but neither English 
morals nor English taste are likely to be 
benefited by the translation of such Poems 
as “ Lenore.” 

** Naucratia, or Naval Dominion, a 
Poem,’ 2d edit. 1798. 

“The Inquisitor, a Tragedy in Five 
Acts, altered from the German by the late 
James Petit Andrews and Henry James 
Pye,” 1798, 8vo. 

“The Aristocrat, by the Author of the 
Democrai,” 1799, 2 vols. 12mo. 

“Carmen Seculare for the year 1800,” 
(reviewed in our vol. LXX. p. 64, where 
we have extracted from the Preface his 
opinion on the dispu'ed point respecting 
the actual period of the commencement 
of the new Cen ury.) 

*¢ Adelaide, a Tragedy,” acted at Drury- 
Jane Theatre, 1800, 8vo, This piece is 
calcula. vanes for the clo-et than the 
etoge. ‘oy is drawn from the latter 
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part of the reign of Henry IJ. whose last 
days were so much embittered by the dis- 
obedient and unnatural conduct of his sous, 

“ Alfred, an Epic Poem, in Six Books,” 
1802, 4to. 

** Verses on several Subjects, written in 
the Vicinity of Stoke Park, in the Sum- 
mer and Autumn of 1801,” sm. 8vo. 1802. 

A second Collection of bis Poems, in 
two octavo volumes, comprising, besides 
several! of those already mentioned, a vo- 
lume of sketches on various subjects ; and 
a translation of Xenophon’s Defence of 
the Athenian Democracy, with notes. 

“4 Prior Claim, a Comedy,” acted at 
Drury-lane Theatre, 1805, 8vo. in which 
he was assisted by Mr. Samuel James Ar- 
nold, his son-in-law. If there is but little 
interest in the plot, yet it is judiciously 
conducted, the piece has in it some excel- 
lent writing, and some of the characters 
are well sketched. 

“Comments on the Commentaters on 
Shakespear; with preliminary Observa- 
tions on his Genius and Writings, and an 
the Labours of those who have endea- 
voured to elucidate them.” 1807, Svo, 
On which see Remarks by Francis Douce, 
esq. in our vol. LXXVII. pp. 922—927 ; 
and by another Correspondent in p. 1001. 

A Translation of the “ Hymns and Epi- 
grams of Homer,” 1810. 

Many of Mr. Pye’s occasional Poems, 
besides his Odes for the New Year, for 
his Majesty’s Birthday, and for the Anni- 
versary of the Literary Fund, are pre- 
served in our former volumes, 

The Poetry of Mr. Pye cannot, perhaps, 
upon the whole, be said to be of that very 
superior kind which has universally ex- 
acted the applause of first-rate excellence. 
Yet none can deny that he is generally 
the elegant scholar, the man of taste and 
fancy, and the writer of polished versifi- 
cation; while the great interests of virtue 
and public spirit have uniformly been 
countenanced by his pen.——Proposals to 
publish an elegant and uniform edition of 
the Select Writings of Mr. Pye, have 
lately been circulated. 

An enumeration of the Poets who have 
successively enjoyed the honours of the 
Laurel, with a few observations on the 
office itself, may not improperly be sub~ 
joimed to these Memoirs. 

List or Poets Lavreat *. 

1, John Kay, temp. Edw. [V. (Selden. 
Tit. Hon. P. II. Ch. I. S. 43.) 

2. Andrew Bernard, temp. Hen. VII. 
(see Rymer, tom. XIE. 317; and Sir 
Bryan Tuke’s Accounts in Remembran- 
cer’s Office. He was blind.) 

3. John Skelton, temp. Henry VIII. 
died June 21, 1529. 





* Chicfly taken from our vol. LY. p. 288. 
4. Ede 
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4. Edmund Spenser (circa 1590); died 
1598-9. 

5. Samuel Daniel; died 1619, aged 57. 

6. Ben Jonson, held the office 18 years. 
Died 1637, aged 63. 

7 Sir William Davenant; died 1668, 
aged 63. 

8. John Dryden. He was displaced on 
his turning Roman Catholick, 1688 ; and 
was succeeded by 

9. Thomas Shadwell, who, being an old 
enemy to Dryden, was satirized by him 
in the poem styled “ Mac Flecknoe.” 
Died in 1692, aged 52. [Flecknoe was a 
very indifferent poet, who lived a little 
while before. See Dr. Johnson’s Life of 
Dryden, p. 69.] 

10, Nahum Tate. Having sheltered 
himself from his creditors in the Mint, 
where he died 1716, he was succeeded by 

11. Nichelas Rowe. Dr. Johnson, in 
his Life of Rowe, seems to insinuat® that 
Tate was ejected from the post to make 
room for Rowe. Rowe died 1718, aged 45. 

12. Rev. Laurence Eusden; who en- 
joyed it till his death in 1730. 

(Savage, being disappointed of the Lau- 
rel on the death of Eusden, assumed the 
title of Volunteer Laureat. Dr. Johnson’s 
Lives of the Poets, p. 263.] 

13. Colley Cibber, died 1757, aged $7. 
After the death of Cibber, the post was 
offered to Mr. Gray ; but he declined it. 

14. William Whitehead was appointed. 
Dr. Johnson’s Life of Gray. Whitehead 
died in 1785; and it is said Mr. Mason 
had the offer of it before it was tendered 
to Mr. Warton. 

15. Rev. Thomas Warton ; died 1790. 

16. H. J. Pye, esq.; died 1813. 

17. Robert Southey, esq. it is thought 
will succeed. 

The history of the office of Poet-laureat 
is involved in much obscurity: and the 
only points which appear to he certainly 
established are, that the office, as it now 
stands, involving-an obligation te produce 
two Odes yearly, cannot be traced much 
higher than a century: but for many cen- 
turies before that, there was a person at- 
tached to the Court, and paid by the So- 
vereign, whose title was that of Laureat, 
and this title was evidently derived from 
the Universities. When a scholar took 
his degree in grammar, which included 
rhetoric and versification, a wreath of /an- 
rel was presented to him, and he was af- 
terwards styled Poeta Laureatus, oc Poct 
Laureat; and the King’s Puet Laureat 
was at first only a graduated rhetorician 
employed in the service of the King.— 
We have many accounts of persons who 
held this office; but it was unquestion- 
ably a different office, as to its duties, 
from the present, which, as we have al- 

teady observed, cannot be traced much 
higher than a century. The King’s Birtb- 
day in 1694 appears to have been cele- 
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brated officially by Tate, the poet. Rewe 
seems to have succeeded him; and from 
the year 1718 we have a regular series of 
Birth-day and New-year Odes.—Of the 
office itself, if we may judge from the 
manner in which it has beer filled, it is 
impossible to speak with much respect. 
For a whole century, we can name only 
one man who did honour to its duties. 
Warton, who immediately preceded Mr. 
Pye, produced compositions of such ele- 
gance, as, had he lived longer, would 
have given a dignity to the office. If we 
may borrow a figure, Cibber, who held 
this office from 1730 to 1754, left it ia 
complete ruins, and overwhelmed with a 
weight of ridicule whicb it seemed impos- 
sible to remove. Of this the patrons of 
the office were fully sensible: and when 
it was proposed to offer it to Gray, it was 
with the condition of being a simecure ; 
but Gray thought proper to decline it. 
His sentiments on the subject appear in 
a letter he wrote to Mr. Mason at that 
time. “If you hear who it is to be given 
to, pray let me know: for | interest my- 
self a litle in the history of it, and rather 
wish somebody may accept it that wilt 
retrieve the credit of the thing, if it be 
retrievable, or ever had any. credit!”— 
At this time Mason himself was intended 
for it; but an apology was made for pass- 
ing him over, “that, being in orders, he 
was thought, merely on that account, less 
eligible for the office than a layman.”— 
This, however, was an apology created 
for the purpose; for Cibber’s immediate 
predecessor, Eusden, was a clergyman, 
and had held the office 14 years. It was 
then given to William Whitehead, but 
not with the compliment paid to Gray ; 
for Whitehead, as he tells us himself, 

—— “ Obliged by sack and pension, 

Without a subject, or invention, 

Must certain words in order set, 

As innocent as a Gazette: 

Must some haif-meaning half disguise, 

And utter neither truth nor lies.” 
His friend Mason, compassionating the 
case of a man tied down to such a task, 
endeavoured to relieve him by an expe- 
dient not very promising. He advised 
him to employ a deputy to write his an- 
nua! odes, and reserve his own pen for 
certain great occasions, as a peace, Or a 
royal marriage ; and he pointed out te 
him two or three needy poets, who, for a 
reward of five or ten guineas, would be 
humble enough to write under the eye of 
the musical composer! Whitehead, how- 
ever, wrote Ais own Odes, and had the 
hongur to be reckoned superior to Cibber; 
brit he could not check the licentiousness 
of the wits, who thought, and thought 
with justice, that any comparison with 
Cibber was a degradation. Cibber, in 
fact, had rendered the office so com- 

pletely 
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pletely ridiculous by his execrable Odes, 
that the critics were never without a grin 
in their faces until Warton 

since his death it is no great breach of 
charity to say, that their risible muscles 
have again occasionally been brought into 
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play.—Gibbon and Warton, and many 
others, have been of opinion, that the of- 
fice might be retained as a sinecure orna- 
ment to the Court, with great propriety— 
but, if its duties are still expected, its 
honours will, doubtless, be perpetuated. 
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SHORT MEMOIRS or tue LIFE or JAMES WYATT, Esa. 


[1815. Sept. 5. Died, aged about 70, 
James Wyatt, esq. late Surveyor General 
to the Board of Works, Surveyor to the 
Board of Ordnance, Architect to his Ma- 
jesty, &c. &&. He was proceeding to 
London with Mr. Codrington, in that gen- 
tleman’s carriage, when it was overiurned 
near Marlborough. The suddenness and 
violence of this accident was fatal to Mr. 
Wyatt; it is supposed to have produced 
2 concussion of the brain. His death was 
instantaneous. } 

JAMES WYATT was born near Burton, 
in the county of Stafford, of a respectable 
family, which is now become perfectly 
patriarchal in its numerous and extensive 
branches. His education, till the age of 
14, was such as a country town afforded, 
and no more; when, at that period, hav- 
ing exhibited a fondness for architectural 
design, though in humble and rude at- 
tempts, his friends had the good fortune 
to succeed in introducing him into the 
suite of Lord Bagot, then about to depart 
for Rome as the Ambassador of Great 
Britain at the Ecclesiastical States.—That 
genius which first budded spontaneously 
in its own obscure, native territory, could 
hardly fail to shoot forth in strength and 
beauty when transplanted to the classic 
and congenial soil ef Italy, Amid the 
architectural glories of the West, the 
fallen temples of the World’s fallen Mis- 
tress, did our young Student store up that 
transcendant kuowledge of the rules of 
his profession, and that exquisite taste for 
the developement of those rules, which, in 
after-years, placed him without a profes- 
sional rival in his own Country. Brilliant, 
quick, and intuitive, as was his genius, 
he was never remiss in investigating and 
making himself master of the details and 
practical causes by which the great effec- 
tive results of Architecture are produced. 
The Writer of this little Memoir has heard 
him frequently state, that he measured 
with his own hand every part of the dome 
of St. Peter’s, and this too at the immi- 
nent danger of his life, being under the 
necessity of lying on his back on a ladder 
slung horizontally, without cradle or side- 
rail, over a frightful void of 300 feet. — 
From Rome the young Student departed 
for Venice, where he remained above two 
years a pupil of the celebrated Viscentini, 
an Architect and Painter. Under this 
master he acquired a very unusual per- 


fection in Architectural Painting; and he 
has executed a few, and but a few, Paint- 
ings in that line, which equal any by Pa- 
nini.—At the unripe age of twenty, when 
few young men have even commenced 
their pupilage to a profession of so much 
science and taste, Mr. Wyatt arrived in 
London with a genius ripened by six Ita- 
lian summers, and a taste formed by the 
finest models of antient Rome, and the 
instruction of the best living masters in 
Italy. To him then nothing was wanting 
but an opportunity to call forth his powers 
into action, nor was that long withheld. 
—The old Opera-house in the Haymarket 
having been barnt down, the Proprietors 
of the Pantheon in Oxford-street resolved to 
adapt their house to the exhibition of operas 
and masquerades. A Gentleman of leading 
influence in this property had become ac- 
quainted with young Wyatt io Italy, and 
he availed himself of this opportunity to 
exercise towards him those acts of friend- 
ship which had been inspired by the ami- 
able disposition and apparent talent of the 
young Artist. The result more than an- 
swered the hopes of his kind Patron. A 
youth of twenty-one produced a specimen 
of Theatrical Architecture which attracted 
the attention and commanded the admira- 
tion of all persons of taste in Europe, by 
its grandeur of symmetry, and its lavish 
but tasteful richness of decoration. Never, 
perhaps, was so high a reputation in the 
Arts obtained bya first effort.—Applica- 
tions now poured in-upon Mr. Wyatt, not 
only from all parts of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, but also from the Continent, 
** The Semiramis of the North,” that in- 
vestigator and patron of talent in all de- 
partments, desirous to possess the Archi- 
tect of the Pantheon, and to exercise his 
genius in a projected palace, offered him 
(through her Ambassador at London) a 
carte blanche, as to remuneration, if he 
would settle at St. Petersburg; but he 
was recommended by his friends to de- 
cline the offer of the munificent Cathe- 
rine.—From this period it may well be 
supposed that he ranked foremost in his 
profession, and executed must of the im- 
portant and costly works of Architecture 
which were undertaken. 


Sir William Chambers he received the 
most flattering and substantial proof of 
the King’s great estimation, by being ap- 
pointed Surveyor General to the Board of 

Works, 











On the death ‘of . 
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Works, which was followed by appoint- 
ments to almost all the important offices 
connected with his profession in the Go- 
vernment Departments; and a dispute 
having arisen in the Royal Academy, 
which induced Mr. West to relinquish the 
President’s Chair, Mr, Wyatt was elected, 
and reluctantly obeyed his Majesty’s com- 
mand to accept the vacant office, which 
he restored to Mr, West the ensuing year. 
From the building of the Pantheon to the 
period of his lamentable and lamented 
death, this classical Architect erected or 
embellished some of the most considerable 
mansions, palaces, and other buildings, 
in the United Kingdom ; among which are, 
the Palace at Kew, Fonthill Abbey, Han- 
worth Church, House of Lords, Henry 
the Seventh’s Chapel, Windsor Castle, 
Bulstrode, Doddington Hall, Cashiobury, 
Ashridge Hall, &c. &c.—Although Mr, 
Wyatt was educated a Reman Architect, 
and made bis grand and successful debut in 
England in that character, yet his genius 
was not to be bounded in a single sphere, 
and it afterwards revived in this Country 
the long-forgotten beauties of Gothic Archi- 
tecture. At a great expence, he employed 
drafismen to visit the most celebrated and 
beautiful remains of our antient monastic 
and baronial structures, and to collate 
from them their character and ornament: 
these he translated to structures of his 
own design, with additional grace of sym- 
metry and richness of decoration. Pre- 
eminently, and indeed without a rival, 
did he, for the longest period of his pro- 
fessional life, indulge in this his favourite 
Order.—A man who walked foremost in 
the ranks of a lucrative profession (in a 
Country filled with,a rich and liberal Aris- 
tocracy) for near 48 years, a considerable 
portion of which he was honoured with the 
Royal favour, might naturally be sup- 
posed to have amassed a fortune almost 
princely ; but, alas! strange to say, Mr, 
Wyatt has bequeathed to his family little 
more than a name universally beloved 
and regretted, and a reputation which 
will live as long as the Liberal Arts con- 
tinue to emBellish and ennoble human life. 
To account for this, it is only necessary 
to observe, that, if to superior and all- 
powerful genius were added conduct and 
prudence equivalent, every individual so 
gifted would become a Napoleon or a 
Wellington—the destroyer or the saviour 
of nations : but Intinite Wisdom having or- 
dained that such instances should be most 
rare, and that the mass of mankind should 
live in a great degree equalized in power, 
we commonly find that genius and great 
parts are paralyzed by an inattention to 
the minor considerations and details of 
calcilating pradence, while a slow and 
dull intellect is often compensated by in- 
Gent. Mac. September, 1813, 
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dustry and worldly caution. Mr. Wyatt’s 
genius achieved for him greatness at an 
early age, without the humbler aids last 
alluded to, and those discreet handmaids 
to wealth and permanent prosperity were 
never afterwards found in his train.—The 
suavity of manners, the kind and obliging 
disposition, and the intelligent mind of 
Mr. Wyatt, attracted and retained the 
notice and friendship of some of the most 
illustrious persons in this Kingdom 5 
among whom are to be ranked the Sove- 
reign, and almost every branch of the 
Royal Family. No one, indeed, ever ob- 
tained more friends, or created fewer ene- 
mies.—Mr,. Wyatt has left a widow and 
four sons, the eldest of whom, Mr. Benja- 
min Dean Wyatt, already ranks proudly in 
the profession of Architecture, as the au- 
thor of a Theatre * altogether the most con- 
venient, beautiful, and faultless in Eu- 
rope ; and his elaborate Treatise illustra- 
tive of that structure, equally evinces the 
classical erudition of the Scholar, the in- 
controvertible reasoning of the Mathema- 
tician, and the perfect science of the Ar- 
chitect. R, A. 





DEATHS. 

1812. AT Surat, Casten John Davis, 
Oct. ..~~ surgeon in the East India Com- 
pany’s Establishment at Bombay. 

1813. Jan. 10. At Morshedabad, her 
Highness Munny Begum, widow of the 
late-Nabob Jaaffer Alli Khan, ancestor of 
the reigning Nabob of Bengal. 

Feb. 1, At Lisbon, aged 25, Mr. Chas. 
John Lempriere, merchant, of London, 
a young man of the most promising hopes, 
of the strictest integrity, and of the most 
polished mind. In travelling through 
Sweden last October, he caught a cold, 
which he neglected till he reached Peters- 
burg, where the physicians soon perceived 
that the disorder had assumed a most 
alarming form. He was advised to repair 
to some milder climate, and in his way to 
Malta he was exposed to the storm which 
proved so fatal to many of our ships, and 
was wrecked, on the 17th December, on 
the coast of Portugal, 12 miles from Fi- 
gueira. He saw the better part of the 
crew perish, but he himself escaped, with 
the loss of every thing, and with difficulty 
made his way to Lisbon, where, in a few 
weeks, he fell a victim to a rapid decline. 
—His only brother, just as he bad passed 
his examination for a lieutenant in the 
Navy, died of the yellow fever, at the age 
of 21, two years before him, on board the 
Pompée, in the West Indies. These pro- 
mising young men, thus prematurely cut 
off, were natives of the Islaud of Jer- 
sey, and nephews to the Rev. Dr. Lem- 
priere, of Exeter, 

* New Drury. 
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July 10. At Munich, the Prince of Co- 
lombrano, late minister from the Court 
of Naples to the King of Bavaria. 

July 19. At Bath, aged 77, Mrs. Eli- 
zabeih Bishop. 

July 25. At Martinico Ca,pt. J. Payne, 
of Liverpool. 

July 27. In Pail-mall, in her 79th year, 
the Hon. Mrs. Laura Keppel, relict of the 


Hon. Frederick Keppel, late Bishop of’ 


Exeter, and daughter of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, and sister to the late Duchess of 
Gicucester, and Countess of Dysart. 

At Mr. Hart’s, Hampstead, the twin 
daugiter of Charles Augustus Tulk, esq. 
of Marbie-hall, Twickenham. 

At Southgate, in his 54th year, Rev. 
Wm. Beckett. 

At Eastbourne, aged 19, Harcourt, ouly 
son of Col. Norris, of Moutague-street. 

At Dalton ia Furness, Laneashive, of a 
consumption, by which he was attacked 
soon after Christmas, aged 59, Mr. Wm, 
Close, surgeon and apothecary ; deserv- 
edly estecmed for his candour, sincerity, 
and benevolence, and for his diligent at- 
tention to the duties of his profession. He 
composed and published several writings 
of great merit on various subjects, but 
chiefly on philosophy and the arts. In 
Nicholson’s Journal he bas detailed the 
particulars of many inventions and disco- 
veries, which display great talents and 
originality of invention, ‘The learning he 
derived from education was obtained be- 
fore he was ten years of age, and Lilly’s 
Grammar was the only book he was 
taught at school. In 1805 he published 
a new edition of West’s *‘ Antiquiues of 
Furness,” newly arranged ; abridging the 
redundant matter, and adding a Supple- 
met, containing much new and valuable 
information. In 1810, he laid before the 
Society of Arts and Manufactures his im- 
provements in the trumpet, bugle and 
French horus, fur which the Society 
awarded him the gold medal. He, how- 
ever, declined accepting it, and sould the 
instruments to Mr. Perceval, music-seller, 
who obtained a pateut for them. These 
instruments, in their improved state, are 
distinguished by the name of Polyphonian; 

- and the improvements consist in their 
being rendered almost as comprehensive 
in their scales as the German flute, by 
means of tubular appendages, which are 
furnished with secret ducts for carrying 
off the water, and they ave played by the 
fingers.—He was buried, ai his own re- 
quest, at Walncy, in a spot of ground 
upon which he had ofien played when 
a boy. 

July 28. In Spain, killed by a musket- 
ball, im battle, aged 20, Lieut, J. B. Fra- 
ser, 7th Royal FPuzileers, and of Ballin- 
down, Ireland, eldest son of the late Capt. 
J. Grant Fraser, KR, A. Educated at the 
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Military College at Marlow, he entered 
the Army at 17, and immediately em- 
barked for Spain. In a very few days 
after he landed, he was engaged in the 
battle of Busaco, and afterwards that of 
Albuera. In the latter be was shot through 
the thigh, and all the officers and men in 
his company (except four) were either 
killed or wounded. In 181) he returned 
to England, with several other officers, to 
recruit the regiment, and was on the re- 
cruiting service in Leicester. In 1812 he 
again embarked fur Spain, and was in 
most of the actions since that time. 
Though dreadfully afflicted with the ague 
in the spring of this year, yet, with the 
noble spirit of a brave soldier, anxious to 
do his duty, he declined Gen. Co!e’s per- 
mission to return home for the benefit of 
lus health, being determined, if possible, 
to serve another campaigu. He was en- 
gaged in the battle of Vittoria, where he 
escaped unhurt. In the late battles his 
regiment formed part of the 4th division, 
which, as Lord Wellingten says, “ has so 
frequently been distinguished in the army, 
and which, on this occasion, surpassed 
their former good conduct, and charged 
with the bayonet four different times ; 
their officers setting them the example.” 

Of a wound received in Spain, Capt. 
Wemyss, 7th foot, or Royal Fuzileers, 
secoud son of Major W. of the Portsmouth 
division of Royal Marines. 

At Norwood, the seat of Mr. Serjeant 
Best, aged 31, Wm. Thompson, esq. of 
the Inner Temple, eldest son of Wm. T. 
esq. of Brunswick-square. 

Killed by the overturning of the Bath 
mail, the preceding morning, between 
Newbury and Reading, on his way to join 
his ship at Plymouth, Lieut. Houghton, R.N, 

July 29. In Cumberland-street, Port- 
man-square, Mrs. Welsh ; and some:hours 
after, her wother. Mrs, Dehany. 

At Edinburgh, Neil M*Vicar, esq. 

July 30. Aged 56, Timothy Davis, esq. 
of Crutched-friars. 

In Jermyn-stieet, Lady Jane Baker, ree 
lict of the iate Sir G. B. bart. and daugh- 
ter of Roger Morris, esq. 

Drowned owing to the boat striking on 
the ground near London-bridge, whilst 
returning from Somerset-place to their 
residence at Depiford, Mr. Robert Nelson, 
master-builder, of Deptford-yard, his son 
aged about 11, and a waterman; an- 
other waterman was with difficulty saved, 
but is since dead, The remains of this 
unfortunate gentleman were found on Tues- 
day (Aug. 4.) floating im the river near 
Shadwell dock, by afisherman. His gold 
watch and seals, with other property, were 
found in bis pockets, He was brother to 
Mz N. secretary to the Navy Board. His 


son’s remains were found the same day, 


July 


near Pickle Herring-stairs, 

















July 31, At Leamington, near Warwick, 
after a short but painful iliness, universally 
lamented, in nis 53d year, Jas. Willis, esq. 
one of H. M. commissioners of Customs. 

Aged 59, Mrs. Berridge, of Walton, co. 
Leicester. 

Aug. 1. At her uncle’s, Lacey Primatt, 
esq. of Hillingdon, Miss Maud, 

At Clifton, aged 53, John Smith Leigh, 
esq. of Combhay, near Bath, provincial 
grand master of the lodges of Freemasons 
in Somersetshire. 

Aug. 2. The wife of John Barnes, esq. 
of Clifford’s Inn, attorney-at-law. 

At Brighton, Mrs. Oldham, relict of 
the late William O. esq. of Edmonton. 

At Ramsgate, aged 67, Samuel Har- 
vey, esq. late of Sandwich, one of the 
Jurats of that Corporation, and a partner 
in the Sandwich Bank. He had sustained 
several paralytic attacks for several years 
past, at various periods; and on Sunday 
morning, the Ist instant, while attending 
divine service in Ramsgate chapel, was 
again seized with a paralytic affection, 
which terminated his existence on the fol- 
lowing morving. The news of his son’s 
death (General Harvey), a few weeks 
since, on his passage from Portugal, had 
evidently preyed on his spirits aud shat- 
tered frame, and probably hastened his 
exit. Mr. H. was a younger brother of 
the late Sir Henry Harvey, K.B.; of Capt. 
John H. who commanded the Bruswick, 
of 74, on the memorable Ist of June; 
and of the Rey. Richard H. of Ramsgate. 

At Wimeswold, co. Leicester, aged 47, 
Mr. John Winfield, esq. 

Aug. 3. At Eastbourn, Mrs. Attersole, 
of Portland-place. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Bainbrigge, of Leicester, 
widow of Matthew B. esq. of Hugglescote, 
who died in 1802, 

At Weymouth, where he had retired 
for the benefit of his health, in his 48th 
year, John Mears, esq. of Windlesham. 

Samuel Dyne Short, eldest son of R.S. S. 
esq. of Bdlington Grove. 

Aug. 4. In Old Burlington-street, aged 
76, John Woodd, esq. 

In his 61st year, Francis Barker, esq. 
of Hans-place. 

Aged 76, Joseph Harding, esq. of 
Brompton-row. 

lu Sweden, from a blow, owing to ap- 
proaching too near the sails of a sawing- 
mill, which fractured his skull and caused 
his death within three hours, Count de 
Knuth, bailiff of Christiana, a young lord 
of great merit and vast erudition. 

Aug. 5. Aged Tl, Mr. Heary Steers, 
of Hammersmith-terrace. 

Aug. 6. In his S0th year, Mr. John 


Groomey of Great Castle street, Caven- 
dish-square. 

In Furnival’s-inn, aged 61, Mr. Wm, 
Morton, attorney-at-law, 





gaming adventurer, Capt. O’Byrne. 
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At Iver, Bucks, Zachary Robert Tayler, 
esq. formerly for many years Examiner 
of Army Accounts at the War-effice, 

At Sidmouth, Amelia, daughter of the 
late R. Hoggart, esq. of Beckenham, Kent. 

At Richmond, co, York, aged 75, Mrs. 
Yorke, relict of the late John Y. esq. 

Aug. 7. At Farley-bill, near Godal- 
ming, Surrey, aged 46, Wm, Pierrepont, 
esq. Rear-admirai of the Blue, leaving a 
widow and five children. 

Aug. 8. In Upper Brook-street, aged 
60, Mrs. Crawley, of Ragnail-hall, near 
Tuxford, Notts, 

Aged 70, Mrs. Mary Aust, relict of the 
late Mr. Uriah A. of Colerne, Wilts, She 
was the daughter of Philip Edwards, of 
Chippenham, known by the name of 
“The honest Card-maker,” who, when 
bailiff of that place, refused £,500 for 
his casting-vote at an Election, 

At Ulverston, Laucashire, suddenly, in 
his 35th year, Richard Shaw, esq. youngest 
son of the late John S. esq. of Lindale, 
near that place ; a man possessing great 
generosity of heart, and unequalled for 
his convivial and social qualities, For 
several years past he was Recorder of the 
Ulverston Hunt. 

Aug. 9, In Craven-street, in his 58th 
year, George Byfield, esq. architect. 

At Barnet, aged 64, Chas. Kinsey, esq. 

At Enfield, Middlesex, Catharina, wife 
of Robert Dewes, esq. 

At Edinburgh, Hugh Stevenson, esq. 
Captain in the 38th or Prince Regent’s 
Royal Regiment of Ayrshire Militia. 

Aug. 10, At Rathbone - place, in his 
54th year, Mr. John Beckwith. 

Aug. 11. Lost his life in an unsuccessful 
attempt to rescue a fellow-creature from 
drowning, Mr. C. Preswick, of Whitby. 
—The other sufferer was Paul Strott, of 
Kirby, late of Whitby, brazier. 

At Creagh’s Villa, near Castlebar, aged 
66, John Creagh, esq. formerly Captain 
in the 5th Dragoons. 

At Edinburgh, Mr. R. Hill, jun, Wri- 
ter to the Signet. 

Aug. 12. In Broad-street, Anthony Ge- 
ledneki, esq. 

At Hackuey Wick, John, eldest son of 
John Christie, esq. of Maik-lane. 

At Dalston, Middlesex, aged 80, Mr. 
Thomas Llughes, formerly senior partner 
of the firm of Hughes, Walsh, and Son, 
law stationers, Inner Temple. Mr. Hughes’s 
father established the business about a 
century since; and he and his son were 
successively at the head of the concern ; 
the father holding it 40 years, and the late 
Mr. H. 60, until about three years since, 
when he retired, and lived upon the fruits 
of his industry. 

Of apoplexy, at Mr. R. Thompson’s, at 
Denham, sear Uxbridge, the well-known 
lle 
entered 
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entered early into the Austrian service, 
where he ranked as a lieutenant; but 
coming to England about 35 years ago, 
became acquainied with Lord Lyttelton, 
and soon participated in all the dissipa- 
tion of play, &c. which distinguished the 
character of that nobleman. Through 
this connexion, Capt. O’Byrne got intro- 
duced into most of the clubs for high play, 
and, by skill and address, profited so 
successfully, as, independently of the ac 
quisition of large sums, to buy two or 
three considerable estates in the country, 
under annuity contributions of a heavy 
nature, from which his death has now re- 
lieved them. About 10 years ago, how- 
ever, the Captain met with so serious a 
reverse of fortune at play, as to compel 
him to quit England, and seek a retreat in 
Vienna, whence he returned, a short time 
since, much shattered in health, and but 
little improved in fortune. However, the 
same pleasant vein of humour and good 
temper which characterized him, restored 
him to the notice of many persons of dis- 
tinction with whom he had formerly asso- 
ciated. i 

At her son-in-law’s, Green’s Norton, 
co. Northampton, aged 86, Mrs. Anne 
Piddington, widow ef the late John P. 
esq. of Badby, co. Northampton. 

Aug. 13, On the day he concluded his 
94th year, Rear-adm. Samuel Thompson. 

Aged 71, the wife of Col. Bonner, of 
Chester. 

Aug. 14. In London, Capt. James Ro- 
berts, late of Bristol. 

At Wittersham, Kent, the wife of James 
Harris, esq. and daughter of the late be- 
nevolent Mrs. Trimmer, the authoress. 

At his father’s, St. Sidwell’s, Exeter, 
after a long illness occasioned by exces- 
sive fatigue during the late campaign in 
Spain, W. A. Couche, esq. captain in 
the 382d foot. 

Aged 78, Robert Rhodes, esq. an al- 
derman of the Corporation of York. 

In her 90th year, Mrs. Barrow, of 
Dragleybeck, near Ulverstone, mother of 
John Barrow, esq, Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty. 

Aug. 16. In Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 
Mr. John Raban, an eminent coal-mer- 
chant, to whom the City of London was 
essentially indebted for a considerable re- 
form and regulation in the department of 
the Coal and Corn-Meter’s offices. 

In Chandos-street, Cavendish-square, 
Alexander Cuthbert, esq. 

Aug. 19. At his father’s, Edmonton, 
aged 23, Mr. Fred. Maule, of Trinity col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

At Leicester, Dr. Vaughan, many years 
an eminent physician at that place, and 
father of the present eminent physician 
Sir Henry Halford, bart. and also of Mr. 
Berjcaut Vaughan, Dr. Vaughan, warden 


of Merton college, Oxford, and the Rev. 
Edward-Thomas Vaughan, vicar of St. 
Martin’s and All Saints, Leicester, and 
rector of Foston in that county. 

Aug. 20. At Ealing, Middlesex, aged 
83, John James, esq. 

Aug. 21. At J. Rankine’s, esq. Dud- 
hope, N, B. aged 21, Margaret, only dau. 
of W. Dun, esq. of Hackney. 

Of the small-pox, aged 89, Mr. Joseph 
Wetton, of Armitage, co. Stafford. 

The Queen Dowager of Sweden, relict 
of the ill-fated Monarch who was assassi- 
nated by Ankerstrom. 

Aug. 22. At Croom’s hill, Greenwich, 
in ber 75th year, Mrs. Smith, widow of the 
late Colonel Matthew Sinith. 

At Somer’s-town, Mrs. Mallett, of Ber- 
ners-street, relict of the late Dr. John M. 
formerly of the 11th light dragoons. 

Aug. 23, At Hammersmith, in his 51st 
year, John Wills, esq. many years a proc- 
tor in Doctors’ Commons. 

At Aylesbury, H. Hickman, esq. 

Aug. 24. At Dalston, in his 64th year, 
Michael Colling, esq. of Gen. Post-office. 

At Ealing, in his 75th year, Jas. Doug- 
las, esq. 

At Winkfield Park, the seat of W. Blane, 
esq. Miss Blane, daughter of Sir Gilbert 
B. Having gone out early in the morning, 
as she was accustomed to do, to sketch 
views of the place, and fixing her seat in- 
securely close to the side of a pond, she 
fell into the water, and some time elapsed 
before she was discovered. Every means 
were tried to restore life, but in vain. She 
was in the bloom of youth, endowed with 
the most rare accomplishments and finest 
dispositions. 

Rev. Randle Crewe, rector of Hawarden 
and Warmingham, Cheshire. 

At Lowestoffe, Col. Thos. Glyn, formerly 
of the foot guards, third son of the late Sir 
Richard Glya, bart. 

Aug. 25. At Bush-hill, aged 81, Wm. 
Eamonson, esq. 

At Chichester, on her road to Exmeuth, 
Miss B. Henderson, daughter of R. Hen- 
derson, esq. M. D. of Brighton, 

At Dovecott-house, near Liverpool, Rev. 
T. Hill, the classical and resident tutor in 
the Old College, Homerton, near London, 

Aug. 26. At Kensington, in her 29th 
vear, the wife of James Samelson, esq. of 
Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury. 

R. T. Streatfield, esq. of the Rocks, 
Sussex. 

At Rayeningham, Norfolk, Lady Bacon, 
wife of Sir Edm. B.'bart. and daughter of 
the late SirWm. Beauchamp Proctor, bart. 
of Langley Park, 

At Broadway, on her way to Weymouth, 
Mrs. Gosselin, relict of Joshua Gossélin, 
esq. of Guernsey. 

Aug. 271. In Paddington-street, Dr. Ru- 
dolph Rhode, who, for more than 50 —_ 

ha 
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had devoted himself to the medical duties 
of the British army. 

At Bounes, near Tunbridge, in his 61st 
year, the Baron de Rolle, from the Canton 
of Soleure in Switzerland. At the early 
age of 15 he entered the Swiss guards of 
the French King, and at the commence- 
ment of the Revolution was a captaiv in 
that corps, and aid-de-camp to Count 
D’ Artois. Before the campaign of 1792, he 
resided at the Court of Berlin as the ac- 
credited agent of the Bourbon family. He 
raised the regiment that bears his name, 
of which he was coloneiwhen he died. The 
Baron was just returned from Colberg, 
where he had followed his Royal Highness 
Mousieur, of whom he was the most de- 
voted and most particular friend, having 
never left him since the fatal begiuaing of 
the French Revolution. 

Maj. A. Wolfe, of the Kildare militia. 

In her 63rd year, the wife of Mr. R. 
Christopher, bookseller, Stockton-upon- 
Tees, and only davghter of the late Mr. 
Wilson of the same place, attorney-at-law. 
—During many years she suffered the 
most afflicting bodily infirmities ; but to 
counterbalance these, Heaven was gra- 
ciously pleased to endow her with energy 
of mind and fortitude, not only to sustain 
them without a murmur, but with the most 
exemplary chearfulness and resignation. 
In her fast excruciating illness she was in- 
cessant in acknowledgments to the all- 
mercifal Creater, for his unmerited bounty, 
constantly expressing a strong conviction 
that her manifold sufferings were caicu- 
lated to effect an important and wise pur- 
pose ; and though no drops of filial piety 
can bedew her ura, yet will the remem- 
brance of her virtues be long and dearly 
cherished by an extensive circle of sor- 
rowing and affectionate friends. 

Aug. 28. In Cannon-street-road, Saint 
George’s in the East, aged 50, Edward 
Robson, esq. ship-owner. 

At Worthing, Miss Anne Curwood, eld- 
est sister of J. C. esq. barrister-at-law. 

At the Hot Weils, Clifton, of a decline, 
Mr. James Miller, son of Thomas Miller, 
esq. of Overton, Hants, 

Aug. 29. At the Park, at Hertingford- 
bary, Herts, in his S6th year, after a very 
few days illness, Wm. Baker, esq. junior, 
eldest son of W. B. esq. of Bayfordbury 
in the same county.—And on the 51st, his 
afflicted widow was safely delivered of a 
daughter. 

At Penzance, Captain Vachell, of the 
Coldstream guards. 

On bis return to Limerick, from Chelten- 
ham, John Sheeby Keating, esq. formerly 
an officer in the Irish Brigade, and brother 
of the’gallaut Col. Keating. 

Aug. 50. ln Grenville-street, Brunswick- 
square, in his 60th year, Daniel Adams, 
e5q- of the Stock Exchange. 


At Pinner, Middlesex, Mrs. Aubery, 
relict of the late Rev. E. Aubery, rector of 
West Camel, Somerset, 

Aug. 31, At Steatham, Surrey, in h 
5ist year, W. Cummins, esq, Cheapside. 

At Blackheath, Mrs. M, A. E. Bouwens, 
relict of the late Theodore B. esq. and 
daughter of the late Rt. Hon. Lady Dover, 
by her first busband, J. Ph. Baron Van 
Boetzalaer, Premier Noble of Holland. 

@ At Waingrove-hall, county of Derby, 
aged 74, Robert Strelly, esq. 

Latety.—Aged 70, Mrs. Gray, widow 
of the laie Capt. G. of the 60th regt. 

Aged 75, Mr. Horatio Kime, formerly 
a merchant in London, 

On bis return from Gibraltar, Lieut.-col. 
Rutherford, secretary to that garrison. 

Of an apoplectic fit, whilst going from 
Lond«n to Bedford, aged 25, Kev. J. Hem- 
stead, M. A. late of St. John’s college, 
Cambridge. 

At Stanmore, in her 65th year, Frances 
Jacque de Wesselon, relict of the late 
James Jacque, esq. of Charlotte-street, 
Portland-place, 

Bedfordshire. — At Hitchen-Market, of 
apoplexy, aged 65, Mr. John Hill, of Whit- 
well, laud-steward to the Hon. Thomas 
Brand, &c. 

Berks. —At Pangborn, Francis Robert- 
son, esq. of Falmouth, Jamaica. 

At Milton, Jos. Rabone, esq. 

Cornwall.—At Penzance, aged 76, Mrs. 
Levgett, widow of Dr. L. 

At Egloskerry, aged 72, Mrs. Morgan, 
relict of the late Rev. Johbu M. and mother 
of Rev. W. A. M. vicar of Lewannick. 

Cheshire.—At the vicarage, Sandbach, 
Rev. Charles Lockett. 

At Chester, aged 79, Mrs, Catherine 
Bolland, widow of the late Mr. Alderman 
B. and daughter of the late Alderman 
Maddocks. 

At Chester, aged 78, Chas, Lindsey, esq. 

Cumberland,—At Carlisle, aged 54, J, 
Atkinson, esq. Somerset Herald. 

Derbyshire. —At Chestertield, Mr. Wm. 
Outram, solicitor ; who promised to be an 
ornament to his profession. 

At Bubnell, near Bakewell, Geo. Gar- 
dom, gent. 

At Charlesworth, Rev. John Whitehead, 
nearly 40 years minister of the Gospel. 

At Godkin-honse, Heanor, aged 22, 
Samuel Colclough, esq. 

Devon.—At Teigumouth, Anne, dangb- 
ter of John Cooke, esa. 

At Totnes, aged 64, W. Rule, esq. of 
Porchester, an inspector of taxes, 

At Hembury- Fort, Carolina Victoria 
Colleton, second dau. of Adm. R. Graves, 

At Bridgetown, near Totnes, Wm. Mar- 
tin Wills, esq. purser in the Royal Navy. 

At Wainstout, aged 56, Mrs. Francis, 
relict of the late John F, esq. of Ford, in 
Crediton, 


At 
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At Collumpton, aged 86, R. Crudge, esq. 

Dorset.—At Sherborne, aged 65, Rev. 
Thomas Birt. 

At Wimborne, in her 18th year, Sarah, 
eldest daughter of Rev. Charles Bowle. 

At Loders, R. Travers, esq. 

Durham.—At South Shields, aged 59, 
Mr. R. Cuitt, who was detained in France 
seven years, owing to the capture of French 
ships in 1803, before any declaration or 
cause of war. 


At Darlington, aged 63, Mr. Wm. Ap- ° 


pleton, bookseller. 

At Durham, aged 67, Mr. Ralph Lough- 
borough, mason, one of the Common- 
Council of Durham. 

Essex.—At Harwich, aged 31, T. Phine, 
M. D. surgeon to the North York militia. 

At Halsted, in his 67th year, Capt. R. 
Edwards, formerly commander of the 
Hawke East Indiaman. 

At Great Bromley, Rev. H. Yeoman, 
rector of Little Wigborough, late of Pem- 
broke college, Oxford. 

At Colchester, aged 75, Mrs. Whaley, 
relict of J. B. W. esq. 

Gloucestershire-—At Cheltenham, John 
Smith, esq. many years British consul 
at Gottenburg. 

At Pine-cottage, Cheltenham, aged 74, 
Charles Rosalie de Rouen Chabot, Comte 
de Jarnac, 

At Stonehouse, in consequence of in- 
advertently putting a birch besom between 
the cogs of the gig-mill, whilst in rapid 
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motion, at the manufactory of R. Cooper 
and Co. which drew him in and crushed 
him to death, the youngest son of the late 
T. Cooper, esq. of Ebley. 

At Barthorpe, W. Nash, esq. third son 
of the late Slade N. esq. of Martley. 

Aged 41, Rev, Rich. Foley, A. M. rec- 
tor of Huntley. 

At Newent Cottage, the wife of the Rev. 
Mr. Davies, vicar of Oxenhall. 

Thomas Porter, esq. of the Mythe, near 
Tewkesbury. 

Aged 59, Mrs. Jones, relict of Rev. John 
J. perpetual curate of Norton. 

Sept. 7. After a few hours illness, aged 
66, the Rev. Francis Leighton, of Ford, 
near Shrewsbury. This melancholy event 
took place when on a visit to the family of 
his son at Worcester. He was highly and 
sincerely respected by all who knew him, 
as a man eminent for true piety, charity, 
and benevolence; of almost universal 
learning, and most profound research, 
especially in etymological studies and an- 
tiquities. It is much to be regretted he 
did not publish the Monastic Antiquities 
of Shropshire, for which he had made am- 
ple collections, and for which he was so 
eminently qualified. Mr, Leighton gave 
the account of the Roman Silver and Cop- 
per Coins in Gough’s Camden, vol. ILI. 
pp. 26 and 27, 

Sept.17. At Liverpool, after a lingering 
illness, in her 20th year, Miss Casson, of 
Islington, 
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*,* An augmentation of seven shillings per ounce on the price ef fine Gold has 
taken place since my last ; viz. May Sth, three shillings ; June 26, twoditto; August 
17, two ditto. It is now sold at 5/. 15s. per ounce.—Fine Silver 7s, 6d. 


Aug. 19, 1813, 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, frem August 28 to Sept. 21, 1815. 
Christened. Buried. 2Qand 5 105! 50 and 60 99 


Between 


5and10 3S9|60 and 70 177 
10and20 S4]70and80 58 
Wand30 65/]S80and90 29 
30 and 40 101 | 90 and 100 6 

40 and 50 102 | 100............ 1 


Males - 782 Males - 533 
Females 717 ' 1499 | Females 551 ' 1086 
Whereof have died under 2 years old 368 
Peck Loaf 5s. $d. 5s. 2d. 5s. 2d. 5s, 2d. 
Salt £1. per bushel; 41d. per pound. | 





AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending September 18. 


























INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat , Rye , Barly| Oats |Beans Wheat Rye Barly Oats Beans, 
s. djs. djs. djs. dis. d. s. dys. dys. dys. ds d. 
Middlesex 95 6/43 1/50 9/55 6/66 2// Essex 96 446 G4l 4/38 258 6 
Surrey 99 S/54 O48 6)40 4/69 6} Kent 100 5/00 0/44 0/38 065 9 
Hertford 93 8/55 Oj44 6/54 976 OfSussex 95 0100 0/00 0193 0156 @ 
Bedford 95 7/43 043 Stl 6:72 0} Suffolk 85 10/00 O46 1/354 6156 10 
Huntingd. 81 7/00 0/57 0/31 10/60 3)\Camb. 89 2 YO 0/00 O}27 vloo 0 
Northamp. 95 10}64 0/49 0/94 10.68 O!|Norfolk 85 42 ©/40 5/50 1157 6 
Rutland 99 6100 O46 9/40 O73 O}} Lincoln 93 11)64 10/47 2/31 768 6 
Leicester 94 3.55 Oj}51 10/58 7/76 |) York 94 7/66 8/46 6/35 10/78 lo 
Nottingh. 100 4)51 O51 O}44 Q}17 O!/Durham 88 17/00 0/52 4/30 4/00 0 
Derby 106 81:00 O|00 O41 8/75 - 6)|Northum. 89 10/58 7/46 2/52 0100 o 
Stafford 101 7/00 0/65 4/45 777 6}\Cumberl. 95 8/71 4/52 5/36 600 oO 
Salop 104 Oj77 4)00 Oj39 2:00 O]/Westmor.100 8/76 0/51 3/356 4\00 oO 
Hereford 94 11:60 8|54 8/37 Q|61 4/i/Lancaster 99 9/00 0/00 O/37 7/81 O 
Worcester 102 1/00 0j60 5/45 676 10)/Chester 89 %j00 O]00 O32 8/00 @ 
Warwick 93 800 O52 O40 10/74 3// Flint 107 10/00 O00 O}00 O00 Oo 
Wilts 98 8157 O49 8136 O69 4 Denbigh 111 4/00 0/65 30 4/00 © 
Berks 95 0/52 O48 0/56 0/63 3)/ Anglesea 000 0/00 0/50 O100 0100 0 
Oxford 98 0/00 0/45 0/36 1/60 7/\Carnarv. 117 8/00 0/58 8/56 0100 © 
Bucks 95 10:00 0)55 0/57 1065 $))Merionet.114 8/00 0/65 4/42 400 0 
Brecon 115. 6/83 2168 4/52 000 O}/Cardigan 104 0/00 0/56 O)26 0100 oO 
Montgom. 102 4'v0 0100 0/45 1/00 0) Pembroke 89 8/00 0/50 900 O00 9 
Radnor 104 2/00 0/55 9/56 11/00 O)|Carmarth 98 5/90 0/64 0/26 3:00 Oo 
| Giamorg.101 5100 0/56 b)2s 1/00 0 
Average of England and Wales, per quarter.!|Gloucest.107 5/00 0/64 0\39 ol72 0 
98 1) ! 59 6)51 1 1435 1 1,69 5}; Somerset 99 7 0 O86 0; 26 O71 0 
Average of Scotland, per quarter: ii Monmo. 108 S100 O00 O00 v00 0 
$8 272 O49 935 762 11||Devon 105 *7}00 pi 738 900 © 
Aggregate Average Prices of the Tweive Ma-| Cornwall 112 1/00 0/54 O}S1 6,00 o 
ritime Districis of England and Wales, by} Dorset 93 10/00 050 0/36 O80 6 
which Exportation and Bounty are to be|| Hants 94 11/00 0148 3}/38 1100 0 
regulated in Great Britaim..........s0ss0seccecees abate 96 10/58 6/49 9133 5/68 it 


PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, September 27: 85s. to 90s, 

RETURN OF WHEAT, in Mark- Lane, including only from Sept. 13 to September 18 : 
Total 13,162 Quarters. Average 58s. 44d.—1s. 6d. higher than last Return. 
OATMEAL, per Boll of 140ibs, Avoirdupois, Sept. 18, 42s. 2d. 

AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, Sept. 22, 59s. 119d. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, September 27 : 

Kent Bags ............ G/. Os. to 9. Os, | Kent Pockets .......... 84. Qs. to 127. Os. 
Sussex Ditto ......... 5/. Os. to S/. Os. | Sussex Ditto........... . Ti. Os. to 102 10s. 
Essex Ditto ......00.+0 7. Os. to 9f Os, | Farnham Ditto .......142 0s. to 164 Os. 

AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, September 27: 
St. James’s, Hay 3/.17s. 6d. Straw 1/.12s. 3¢.—Whitechapel, Hay 44. 14s. 6d. Straw 11.16s, 

Clover 6/. 10s. Od.—Smithfield, Hay 4/. 15s. Od Straw 11. 16s, Clover 6/. 5s, 
SMITHFIELD, Sept. 27. To sink the Offal—per Stone of Sibs. 





BIE ciciserens vaseriscoes aevencatte Gh SO Ga GE fF RAD cccccniscecsncectecccsee 5s. 8d. to 6s. 8d. 
PEO rcigecverssncesends 46 to Ge. Head of Cattie at Marketi this Day: 
Wetl ncccnsceeses suvsaceees +98. Gd, to Ts. Od. Beasts about 2,990. Calves 140, 
Pork...... NesesarseeseseceeeesO5. 8d, to 8s. Od. | Sheep and Lambs 16,340. Pigs 280, 


COALS, Sept. 27: Newcastle 45s. 6d.—56s. Sunderland 50s. 6d.—53s. 9d. 
SOAP, Yellow, 102s, Mottled 114s. Curd 118s. CANDLES, 14s. 6d. per Doz. Moulds16s.0d. 
TALLOW, per Stone, $lb, St. James’s 5s, Sd. Clare Market 5s. 9d, Whitechapel 5s, 61d. 
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THE AVERAGE PRICES of Navicastt Canat Suares and other Proreaty, in 
Sept. 1815 (to rhe 25th), at the Office of Mr. Scorr, 28, New Bridge-street, London. — 
Swansea, 175/. ex Dividend 10/. per Anoum clear.— Shropshire, 78/. ex Half Year’s 
Dividend 2/.— Moumouth, 119/. with Dividend 3/. 10s. Half Year. — Grand Junction, 
2101.— Old Union, 10/. ex Half Yearly Dividend. — Ellesmere and Chester, 701.— 
Kennet and Avon, Old Shares, 20/. — New Ditto, 2/. Discount. —Wilts and Berks, 
24/. 10s. 202. — Grand Western, 50/, Diseount. — Chelmer, 82/. —West-India Dock, 
1441. — London Dock Stock, 100/. — Globe Insurance, 1031. — Albion Ditto, 464 — 
Atias, 3/. 1s. 6d. ex Dividend.— Rock Life Ditto, 2/. 8s.— Imperial Ditto, 40/. 10s.— 
Strand Bridge, 4'7/. Discount.-—Vauxhall Ditto, 57/. Discount.—London Flour Shares, 
41. 15s, ex Dividend 8s. — Drury-Lane Renters’ Shares, 2002, 
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